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1831-1886 

SEEVICE m THE BUEYEY DEPAETMEOT — THE DECCAN 

NELLOEE. 

The summer of 1831 brought mtli it of liei 

tenant, and also, by the good offi^ of friends and th 
assent of the governor (who waived on this occ^ion^ 
objections which he was aUeged to entert^to the em 
ployment of Scotchmen m general and of Macs m ^r 
LS), a staff appomtment, the nature of which will 

appear from the followmg letters 

* "Vizagapatam, 4tli J uly 1881 

‘ I have “ stopped the press for you,” m the hope now 
leahsed of being at length able to report to you that 1 
have been appomted to the staff as assistant surveyor- 
general, bemg nommated withm a week of the time 
?vhen, from my standmg m the service, it was &st pos- 
sible for me to be removed from regimentd duty To 
may observe on the map the fine extent of the Hyderabad 
coimtry, over which I shall move quite unfetteied and 
unquestioned. It approaches the western sea witlim 100, 
the eastern withm 50 miles It contams the two nyers 
of India next m importance to the Ganges (not mcludiug 
the Indus), and in its lunits, 500 rmles m length and 500 
in bieadth, presents as many and as vaned objects ot 
moral and physical mterest as are bounded by similar 
lines m any portion of Hindostan The six fine months 
of the year I shaU pass in the country mth the survey 
cstabhfchment m ray tents, the lemaimng portion given 
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vehicle, a servant bears over my head au umbieUa, one of 
tlie largest whidi English prudence ever opposed to an 
Indian sun It is of folds rediiphcated as the slueld of 
Ajax, and its handle may only be compared to that of the 
spear borne by that hero XJndei this maximum paiasol 
I stand and enjoy the contemplative amusement of anghug 
until the shadows of evening come on I then mount my 
horse, and I find my sohtary dinner ready m my tent, 
oi if theie be light enough remaming, under my tiee, 
where I feel less alone, for thei e are in general as many 
bird as leaves, and no voice is obligato The ciows 
caw from the very depth of their soul , tlie paioquets 
SCI earn at /, and the flymg foxes slarl as it the ^vhole har- 
mony of the thmg depended upon their exeitions, with 
notes anomalous as the other accidents of then physiology, 
and m shrillness rivalling (to my uugailant memory) those 
shnllest of symphonists, the maiden psalmodists of St 
Machar’s^ themselves The rural population of tins pait 
of India, with which I am intimately acquainted, finds great 
favoiu m my sight The people aie simple, tempeiate, 
and moxal, and exceedingly mtelhgeut Avhen ngbtly esti- 
mated by comparison with the peasantiy of Europe But 
tliej’’ gioan under a despotism ^ the most inevitable and 
minute in its incidence wlucli was evci inflicted upon any 
poi Lion of the human race Amongst the vnnous schemes 
which enter mj^ imagination for palliating my endless 
absence from you and it, I often think of J or W ’s 
extending, some of these summers, their steam-boat 
movements to meet me on the shoies of the Mediter- 
1 ancon, at Smyrna, oi some such point, which will soon 
be witlim easy distance of our shoies ’ 

‘ Hjdombad, 3rd June 1836 

‘ One of our three Madras surveys having become 
•vacant, I am appointed to the chaigc of it, which makes 
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however composed, are, of course, entirely undefined 
Those of each higher giade are simply supplementary to 
those below, decidmg on matters winch the latter have 
not sufficient weight to determine Questions, howevei, 
relatmg to property m land, or to serious personal 
mj lines, are refeired to the head of the tribe and his 
fissGSSoirs 

Such, then, is the mode m which a Khond tnbe is go- 
verned , by patnaichs, patriarchal councils, and popular 
assembhes , it bemg caiefuUy lemembered that the social 
structure and the whole body of usages descnbed, instead 
of bemg chaiactensed by theoretical regulaiity and um- 
formity, aie eminently local, fluctuating, and partial 

A tnbe is called a ‘ Bengasikia,’ as the ‘ Baska Ben- 
gasikia,’ 01 the ‘ Jakso Bengasikia,’ ‘Baska’ and ‘Jak- 
so’ bemg the names of the common progemtors A 
branch of a tnbe is distmgmshed by the name of its 
first ancestoi , thus, one, branch of the ‘ Jakso ' tnbe is 
called ‘ Kooroo Jaksika ’ A village is called ‘ Nadzoo ’ 
Kliond names seem to be umvem^y taken horn natural 
objects, never expressmg quahties Thus, theie is the 
‘ Meemnga,’ or Fish tnbe , the Jamnga, or Crab tnbe , tlie 
Fochangia, or Oivl , the Syalmga, oi Spotted Deer tnbe , 
the Giaugo, oi Nilgae 

Kach federal patnaich, or heieditaiy head of a cluster 
of Kliond tribes, besides mediating in questions between 
tribes and in all impoitant disputes to which both Khonds 
and Hindus aic paities, was usually the sole channel of 
mtercourse between tlie tnbes and the zemindar m mat- 
ters of unpoitance, and the advisei of the zemindai in 
lull pohtics, it being obviously the pohcy of the zemindars 
to conciliate the chief people among the mountam tidies 
Ho IS called Bissyo m Goomsur, KJionro m Boad, and all 
Ins sons beat the same title, though not the same authority 
But the Bissyc oi Kliomo, from his combination of offices, 
pos'csscb unrivalled power of thwaiUug the zemindai if 
he thinks fit 
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CHxrrLu 1 

in.'^T M \.i ^ fi im)i\n Mmui.^ — iM.wti — n vni uMivD 
— Till Mi/.iiiKin inn> 

1 111 =1 Motion iK ttll of a bnbii.m'- inro n\oi 

fiMin tlviK mil «nul iil».'. miuI of 'm iinjioilml Indian 
t‘'l il'* luidind in th(‘ hour of mi.d :i inun’-t'i\ of the 
riiijtne, V, hot U" (It fu tiuii v.ouid hiM' in\ol\cd llitit of 
( \(.n N:ili\e Pttwei llu\-liov, )io\\ llu‘'e ol))ectb wore 
lit mud tlnonph the Iniuvcdiiuv. tlie ‘•leu i(\, and the 
riiinne^'- of an olluo \\ho'e n mu. i*- alino'-t unknown to 
the Britnlumldu, hut w lini-e cai lu 'I dc'iie was ilmt i»ood 
men sljould think well of linn 'fhev llT'^ idso sene 
to amws to tlie joidci some idei of l)»e l.aboun .and 
anMcties of Indi m l^)htl( d life 

SvMin. CiiMiTin=? ^r\ci*ni Tt'^ON, the second of Pr 
ITnjrh I'llarphenon, Tiofessoi of Gioek m the llnneisity 
of Aluadeen, and of Ins fn-t wife Anne Maua Charten, 
was 1)01 n on the 7 tli Januai}' ISOG, at Jump’s College. 
Old Abeulcen In consequence oTclohcalc health in child- 
hood, the jeais which most bo)s pass at school wcic spent 
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by him nl home iimlci pinntc luilion, but he cvcnlually 
giew up tall and stioiig lie studied at King’s College, 
and afteiwaids at the College of Edinbingh ] (is classu al 
tiaiinng ■was cniefully attended to, hut Ins fa\oni itc studies 
•weic botany, chcnnsti'}, and gcolog} IIis mind made 
a gloat advance duimg the wmtci of ] 822 - 2 ’», 
he studied inoial philo‘-ophy at Kdiiibuigh, under the 
celebiatcd John Wilson, anIiosc lectures, oi rather ora- 
tions, level cntially listened to by day, iicic disnnsod m 
the evening with Ins tutor, the Kev Dr George Tulloch, 
who infonns the Editoi that upon these occasions he -uas 
catechised, puzzled, cioss-qucstioned, and debated A\ifli as 
he novel had the plcasmc of being questioned and uorked 
by a pupil, befoi e 01 since Dr Tulloch adds ‘lie uncon- 
sciously showed gieat ability, his talents and capacity 
weie very far supenoi to those of his contcmpoi aiics , 
and I count it gieat honoui to liave aided shghtlj in de- 
veloping his leasoning powers, and his love of doing good 
foi its o-wn sake without the least allo}" of \ninty oi sell ’ 
He spent his two nextycais at Tnnity College, Cam- 
biidge That place of learning has e\ ci contained some 
of England’s best minds, and at the pciiod lefeiied to 
it was perhaps inoie than usually iich in intellectual 
abdity and pleasant companionship Macaulay’s voice 
had but lately ceased — ^that of Pined had not ceased — 
to be heal d at the ‘IJmon’ Debating Society, Peacock, 
WheweU, and Juhus Charles Haie weie among tlic 
youngei tutors of Tiimty College, and many gifted and 
active spirits weie to be foimd among the undci gra- 
duates The mtelhgence and gemal disposition of the 
subject of these Memonals gamed him many fi lends, and 
he profited much by his residence at Cambnclge Like 
many others, he learnt qmte as much from the fiee collision 
of thought which takes place among young men at college, 
as from the regular studies of the place 

A near relative, with whom he now formed a close 
and mtimate friendship, gives the foUowmg accoimt of 
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]iis Caiubndge life ‘ lie liad a quiet digmty of appeai- 
ance \\liicli was veiy sti iking His lulellectual powei’s 
Aveie of a liigk oidei, but he was disabled fioin cul- 
tivating them lu the maunei piesciibed by the IJmversity 
authoiities, by the mci easing delicacy of his eyes, which 
rendered him unlit foi piolonged study Had it not 
been for this, there was nothing which seemed beyond 
his grasp The residt was that he foimcd a habit of 
independent and somewhat desidtoiy reading, chiefly 
upon scientific and abstiact subjects, which added largely 
to the vast mass of miscellaneous information which he 
possessed He was honest, upnght, and true — too honest 
peihaps and too plain for his inteiests His vigom of 
chaiacter and fiimness of pm*pose weie remarkable He 
was social and joyous, and at the college symposia he was 
the hfe and sold of the paity, yet he had entire self- 
contiol, and never earned festivity to excess Kind and 
wholly unselfish, he commanded the esteem as well as the 
love of a small knot of attached fnends by whom he 
was encircled ’ 

At the end of two yeais he letuined, as had always 
been intended, to lead for the Scottish bar, at which 
it IS usual to commence practice at an earher age than m 
England At Edmburgli, however, he devoted himself 
somewhat too eagerly to Ins new subjects, particularly 
Pohtical Economy and the Civil Law , and his eyes, 
already weak, became subject to an affection which m- 
teifered seriously with his studies After anxious con- 
sultation with the best surgeons of the day, who gave 
him veiy httle encouragement to hope that his eyes 
would ever be able to meet the demands of a laboiious 
profession, he became desirous to provide himself with an 
occupation m which they nnght be less severely tasked 
A cadetship in the East India Company’s service was 
obtamed foi him, and he sailed in the ship ‘Waterloo’ 
for Madias early m 1827 He had seemed the luxury of 
a large and any cabm on board the ‘ Waterloo,’ but, vnth 
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the geniune kindness of heart which characterised him 
through hfe, he gave it up to a young cadet, whom he 
nursed through a long and fatal ihness, putting up with 
very bad quarters himself In June he arrived at Madras 
He was soon after posted to a regiment at Wallajahbad, 
but his destination was changed at his own request to the 
8th Eegiment of Native Infantry, which he jomed at 
Jalnah 

The following extracts from letters, addressed to various 
members of his family, contain the early impressions of 
a subaltern whom Cambridge had (as he afterwards 
said himself) somewhat spoiled for his place at the 
bottom of the Madras Army last — 

‘ Jalnali, 26tli December 1827 

‘ I have at length arrived at our head-quarters upon 
the very eve of changmg their locahty, and shah, ever look 
back with pleasure on my late fine stretch nearly across 
the pemnsula The contmuation of our route from Hy- 
derabad was the pleasantest poition of the march No 
longer cumbered with the plodding tread of our recrmts, 
lightly and weU, by extended marches, we reached Jal- 
nah, by many spots great in old renown and now mag- 
nificent m the gradations of decay The regions of the 
Northern Deccan are usually spread m immense plams, 
portions of which are richly cultivated, while other parts 
present the aspect of boundless wastes The eh m ate m 
the latter portion of the march, although m mean tem- 
perature nearly approaching to the European, was not 
grateful Tlie cold of the mght and morning was extieme, 
while nothing was abated of midday heat In this 
spot the extremes are not at present severely felt The 
air IS delightful, save dunng the mendian hours The 
thermometer before sunrise from 60° to 65°, m the heat 
of the day from 74° to 78° Dunng the march it was 
often 100° m the coolest tent ’ 
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‘ SecundemLnd,* Ist June 1828 

‘ I eiicleavolu to give you a biief accoiuit of a late 
exclusion of iiune I left Jaliiali vutli two faencls, to 
^^slt, in a loute of 130 miles, some of the most mteiestmg 
spots that Lidia now piesents, m memoiy of hei civil aud 
lehgious greatuess On the liist evening we lode aftei 
sunset eighteen miles, and by ten o’clock found om tent 
pitched under the wall of a consideiablc village , foi m 
those temtoiies which have not been long famihai -with 
theEnghsh sway the villages aie univei sally foitified The 
walls are of mud, aud bold aud stioug , and although, since 
the final suppiession of the gieat piedatoiy poweis, the 
toiients of heaven have been their sole assailants, then 
lepau IS stdl in general most lehgiously caied foi We 
staited next moimng by two, and, as the sun had just 
bioken fidly foith, found om’selves m command of the pio- 
spect of the city of Aurungabad It lay before ns on the 
plain, partly seeming to lest on the bioad slope of a 
lull, which afibided it the most noble and picturesque 
lehef Its tuneted aud bastioned wall, waving beneath 
us in a course of fifteen mdes, defined the cnchng outhne 
of the city Without, the domes and mmaiets of the 
tombs rose profusely from annd the gardens of the dead 
The most beautiful is sacred to tlie peerless daughter of 
Aurungzebe, whose appellation on ear th was “ the gem of 
heaven ” Om tent was pitched at its outer gate, itself a 
structme worthy of any site, mtli mmaiets and battlements 
and gates of brass The monumental edifice occupies the 
centre of a garden of fifty acres, spread forth m all the lux- 
miance of Eastern taste The buildmg is m shape nearly 
square Four prmcipal towers compose the angles, the great 
dome encircled with ghttermg minarets the centre Of 
this pile, the tomb itself occupies only a single secondary 
dome Its form is an octagon, converging m a dome 70 
feet overhead Over a tombstone, very shghtly elevated, a 


The nulitaiy station attached to Hyderabad in the Deccan, 
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co\eilct of ‘^ilk flud gold is laid, stici\cd Mitli the freshest 
lloiuis and constantly perfumed by censers Tins is 
suiioiindud bv a double fence of iich open pahsade 
noik in wlntc inaiblc The sides of the octagon aic 
clothed v.ith the same matcnal to the height of 20 feet, 
broken unli b) niches -nron'jht Mitli exquisite laboin 
'Jheic u galleiy of latticc-Moik, in mIiicIi the marbles 
\ar\ m eieiy compartment to all the light and beautiful 
‘-hadcs, 1 ' earned comjdetcly loiind 

‘The next niaich, along the base of a langc of hills, 
bronglit li'i to Dnwlatabvd It uses fiom tlie jdain as 
u b<jld lock fiom the ‘•ca, and i\ith thcperpendiculuiit\ of 
a ImU'C-nall gain'' the height of about 800 feet It is 
furthei insiilal<'d b> a bioad ditcli cut close louiid tlic 
ba^e to the (kpth of 10 or oO feel The city lies at the 
I*!-/. an<l ii'Oi on one ''ulc of tlie lull The as all cnclo‘'ing 
It loiti- th( foititicvition" of the io(k, nliuh ''unnount it 
a u<orotiit On .ill “-nh the hills n-e beantifulla, and 
th‘ < it\ i'- eiuinled aanliMncyirds and tlie Mdle> Idled 
\ ith V lid p' In till- mxt ■'Uicccdmo in.nch mo 

I ridiil .1 ‘•t' 1 1> lull .lud att iiiii d an evtcn-’iic plum at a 
ii- \ (non ‘■iipjiorli d b\ u < iicle of hdb "NVo h.iltod 
.1* Ito i in t tomb, afn 1 pa‘-']ng thimigh cxquiMle 
< i< !c din ‘-it*- ot Uo- 1 .-mp-i'"-C'' m lo\chne’'S an\- 
t )'!) 1 J loin fill ijfii/i 1)1 up if (1 
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witli eveiy vaiiety of relief They aie in some cases 
detached, and tlie excavations often reach the sniface and 
admit copious light Sometimes chapels sculptmed out- 
side and excavated with sculptiue Mntlmi , — and gods and 
elephants, and men ui loves, m battles, and in triumphs, use 
in tiem composing iichpyiamidal spues Foi thelast month 
the ivmd has been blowing a legnlai siiocco at 96° of 
the theimometer Tlie lams aiejiist beginning to thi eaten 
and we gasp foi lehef , hoivevei, we aie still ahve, and 
should the theimometer faU to 80°, we should be thank- 
fiil The sod heie is giamtic, and the dust uses m such 
columnai clouds as to blmd the vei y snn ’ 

Next comes a sketch of legimental hfe, not meant, 
peihaps, to be qmte seiiously taken The trutli is, he 
very eaily weaiied of what Geneial Wohe, when stiU 
a yoinig officei, teimed ‘ the baiien battahon convei- 
satiou ’ — 

‘ Socundornbnd, 16tli July 1828 

‘On maich every tent is stiuck and eveiy man at 
Ins post by 2 a m The olBceis are allowed to mount, 
and on ive plod foi the next foin oi five horns, half 
m darkness , and as the sun glows hot take up gioiind 
near a village and a tank, the appaiatus et commeatus 
movmg upon elephants, camels, and bullocks innumera- 
ble Breakfast is piepared m advance, and whde we 
eat m weaimess, each man’s domicde is rearing The 
sepoys’ pietty tents stand m thiee lows m fiont , second, 
the movmg bazaai or maiket, the hue of subalterns 
succeeds, then the staff and superior officem , and lastly, 
m pi e-emmence, the commandant environed by a guaid 
We have mess-tiffin at two o’clock The day is passed 
m dozmg, or m shooting m the sun , each morrow tlie 
type of the future and the leflection of the past, and 
the aveiage advance ten miles pei diem At length we 
leach cantonment, that is, — besides a congiegation of laby- 
imthme huts for the sepoys, — some ranges of baiTacks 
serving only as storehouses, &c , and a number of buuga- 
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lows of all descnptions, generally mixed with trees oi 
gardens In the most suitable of these we post ourselves, 
paymg heavy rents I shall write on at random cou- 
cemmg my daily routme Fust, then, — and I wiite 
it not m bile, — as to the “ luxury of the East ” I beheve 
1 have seen it m the most attractive guise, and must 
pronounce its existence fabulous, unless it is to be dis- 
covered among the Himalayas, as it is fully expected the 
unicorn will be, for the good reason that it is to be found 
nowhere else If the allusion be not simply to cuny 
and nee, the ongm of that expression, “ luxury of the 
East,” IS to me an emgma Befoie 5am every mormng 
I am wakened by my clothes-boy’s bawl that tlie first 
bugle-blast is gone A pony is at the door with the 
complement of keepem for a royal tiger The second 
tiumpet sounds, no other hint is needed by the animal, 
and in one minute I am on parade Theie are a dozen 
fellows loimguig on their bending legs and rapieis, or 
dozing against the adjutant’s chaiger, or probmg each 
othei’s liveis, which they declare to be in a rapid 
course of enlargement or evanescence The colonel 
comes on the ground, and we are requested to fall m 
smartly Wo get m motion, march and countermarch, 
under cveiy condition of time, quantity, and place for the 
next tv o liours, and vanous and frequent may be the 
misencs of the moiiung The colonel forgets “ what 
tl»c book said next,” and asks the adjutant, “who had 
not load so fai,” vho applies to the ma^or, who protests 
“ he Mould tell him if lie knew” Then a luckless 
eiiHgn (lots viong in the face of the sun, and is plainly 
told lie IS leading the corjis to tlic lower world of hoiroi , 
and if true ini'-erj on earth may be laughed at, I think it 
r- the ini'Cry of a bothered coips of sepoys The gaping 
of the rank-and-file, the staling flight of the native 
odiLor-, and the polyglot jabbonng of the European, the 
terrific Irai.iccn-hkc Ms'igc of the colonel, the majoi’s 
gnu, and the adjutant’s gdlop in dismay — tlicsc aie 
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amusing matteis m my ciaft At length we are dis- 
missed with burumg visages, and canteiing home (foi 
the ait of tiottmg is here unknown), subject ourselves 
to a waterfall for half an houi, and leplacmg om accoutre- 
ments by the hghtest conceivable vestures, apply to 
bieakfast, consistmg of tea and toast, with the addition 
of some frmt The theimometer now stands at 96° m 
your coolest coinei, and you daie scaice look upon the 
glare of the eaith Achmg with the fatigue of dnU, 
I assure you that some strength of will is lequisite 
to resist the desue of lest, oi to lend the energies of the 
spint to exeition But at twelve o’clock is sword- 
esercise, and you battle for an hour accordmgly Two 
IS the horn of tiffin , it is generally the best time to dme, 
and the mess-house is near a mile off There you sit 
tdl fom At five, m aU proTiabihty, comes the bugle for 
eveumg chill , theie you fag tiU half-past six , you mount 
foi a shoit iide , get home m tune to sleep, and waken 
with the bugle-blast I study the languages, and could 
make myself mastei of them at a veiy biief notice , but 
m the absence of an immediate motive, it is not very easy 
to be enamoured of the most graceless tongues m the 
umverse Howevei late I may see fortune, I do not 
despau Eriends may arise, but you know how bad a 
hand I am at making them where soothing and smug are 
reqmied ’ 

The health of the writer gave way about this time, and 
he set out upon a comse of travels which lasted foi 
upwards of two years The remamder of this chapter is 
made up of letters which he wrote m the comse of his 
wandermgs — 

‘Secunderabad, 17th September 1828 

‘ Having been of late annoyed by shght feverish 
attacks, which are heie endemic, I am advised to go to 
the coast for a few months, where the ailment will 
speedily and mevitably disappear I run down to Masuli- 
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patam, a distance of 200 miles, and it being tlie depth of 
the rains, I am obhged to use precautions, to me rather 
expensive The country is so deluged that, were theie 
no other reason, its geological tiaversing must be de- 
ferred until my returmug march, when I biing to execu- 
tion the vigour of a sea-hon 

‘ We had a httle expectation heie lately winch has sadly 
evaporated The Nizam oi monarch of the Deccan, who 
still exists at Hyderabad amid the forms of powei, was 
the other day expected to retire to the abodes of the faithful 
departed A younger son, hostile to English mterests, 
prepared, with considerable force, to mam tain his succes- 
sion to the throne m opposition to the elder, whom the 
Company supports AH was waihke , the troops were in 
breathless readmess, and I on the pomt of thioivmg my- 
self off the sick-list, when lo I the Nizam swallowed an 
ehxuic bolus, composed of peails and gold, and aU 
manner of invaluables , averted fate, and stdl sticks to 
his earthly sovereignty m spite of the prayers of all, 
good, bad, or mdiffeient, m our force I can, mdeed, 
give you no idea of the relief which the remotest pro- 
spect of havmg anythmg to do admmisters to us m these 
qmet times In a couple of days I am once more on 
march, and on a new route, though on this side of the 
pemnsula , in these latitudes I do not look for much 
society , I have four months’ leave ’ 


‘ Masulipatam, let November 1828 

‘Here I amved ten days ago, my health improved by 
march, and with the prospect of its early restoration So 
much m truth did my aihng leave me, that by the 
time I shall have completed my march, I shall be m 
possession of a very complete geological section of the 
country m my route (which, by the way, presents not a 
geological fragment, but a completed primary senes), and 
shall have besides a satisfactory collection of lUustmtive 
specimens I have not yet determmed what scientific 
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aimals my memoir shall adorn, but it. ^vlth the mmerals, 
shall be tiansrmtted to you -when oppoitimity can be made 
to ainve I have visited and explored, ivith aU the toil 
unthm my physical poivei, the most mterestmg tract of 
old Gokouda, mdudmg the diamond mines vrhich pio- 
duced the Eegent diamond, d:c , and hope to give you a 
better account of that coimtry than I have been able to 
discover elseivheie Li tiuth, if I have nothmg better to 
do, I beheve I shall make an effoi t some time hence to be 
turned loose on this pemnsula imtil I shall have completed 
five or SIX transverse sections of the vrhole, to the super- 
session of aU paltry and hmited observations , for even to 
take a hammer ivheie hammer never ivas befoie is some- 
thing ’ 

At hlasuhpatam his medical adviser ordered him 
to the cool chmate of the Ndgheriy Hills, vrhich had 
recently been discoveied, m the southern part of the 
pemnsula 

‘ Nellore, 18th Fehninrr 1829 

‘ If in place of your qmet mode of hfe you can conceive 
yourself to have been so long a daily and mghtly rvan- 
derer among these Indian rvilds, dnvmg before you your 
oivn teut and piovisions, and haltmg on the grassiest spot 
and beneath the fieshest tiee, then you mill imagme the 
dehght, upon occasionally emerging from the jungles m 
one of our by-stations, to find accounts fresh from our 
omn hearth and household And m this hfe of sohtaiy 
travel, though mtolerable to many, there is to me perhaps 
more pleasure of a certam cast than I can meU express 
Startmg at tmo a m there is not a damn-blush till near 
SIX, but a moon bnghter than your noontide, and a 
firmament mhich I can only say suggests no comparison, 
and beneath these a bright shorn of nature, mhich to me, 
even m its sameness, brings no pall , and I assure you 
that the fiauts, the bomers, the flomers, and the fiaigrance 
of the East ome nothing to fiction Movmg utterly alone 
m the qmet of these scenes, I leave you to imagme 
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whithci my thoiiglits wauclei, O] lallici ivljoic tlieyicbt 
Wlicn my bieakfust is conclutlccl by seven, and my book- 
trunks aie opened and wiiting-desk upon tlie Udile, I 
enjoy tlie day as iaigely as a day may be enjoyed ihal 
passes in calm and sobtude, and witli emplojments of 
abundant mteiest Of com sc Avhen devoted to geolo- 
gising, the umfonnity as ell as the silence of iny move- 
ments is a little intcirupted, but the dailj^ addition of a 
small table of specimens is indeed biead m the nildeniess 
It may be cuiious to you that, in tlie chaiactci of a dis- 
ciple of Thoi, I am uniformly icputcd among the natives 
mad, and that ns the chaiactei of insanity is lield lij’’ them 
in superstitious levereuce, fiom the belief tliat natuial 
reason is nevei taken aivay without pieteniatuial endow- 
ment bemg added, tlie attiibute is convenient on the 
whole You wiU probably be awaie, eie this reaches 
you, that my pieseut maich has for its object seeing our 
friend Mr M , ivith Ins family, at Mach as, and going fi ora 
thence nearly to Cape Comonn, to some salubiious lulls, 
foi the sake of health and novelty ’ 

‘ Ootaenmund, Ndglieny HiUa, 26th Juno 1820 
‘My route ftom Madras hither was mterestmg and 
beautiful, and rendered pleasant by agieeable halts I 
slept for two mghts m the palace of Tippoo in Sermga- 
patam It is not a mihtary station, but I went on pil- 
grimage, and visited the breach, the death-spot of the 
sultan, &c , &c , with a rehgious mterest These hiUs are 
encircled by a wide zone of ravenous and pestilential 
jungles fiUed with wild elephants, tigers, bears, hogs, leo- 
pards, deer, monkeys, &a, but presentmg to the eye a 
wildered paradise Of the ammals, the elephants are 
almost alone dangerous, and they have played sad pranks 
at the expense of mvahds seeking the hdls Tlie gieat 
bucks are met smgly on the road whiskmg the flies with 
half a tree for a fan, and a poor lady having thus encoun- 
tered one the other day, took refuge with aU her atten- 
dants m the thickets The beast went up to her palanqmn 
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and twirled it by one pole over Ins bead -with mucb glee, 
then by the other pole tdl it gave way, and then danced 
upon it with much dehght, and capered into the jungle, 
as she said, with a horse laugh The top of the hills pre- 
sents a table-land, if a surface of hill and dale may be so 
designated The elevation is 8,000 feet above the sea, 
the surface varied and beautiful, and the clunate like a 
constant spimg m England, the temperature bemg for 
thiee months of the year 59° to 63°, for a short time 
a httle above, and for foui months considerably below 
these pomts, when there is ice every mo rning You 
cannot easdy conceive the luxury of such a retreat 
at a season when the thermometer at Madras and Hy- 
derabad ranges bom 86° to 100° The inhabitants aie 
of thiee races of men, entuely distmct m featmes, lan- 
guage, and obsen'ances both from the natives of the 
plams and from each other The villages of these tribes 
are built aftei distmct fashions, and they do not mter- 
minMe in the same districts The men of the chffeient 

O 

castes appear to come m contact only for the general 
purposes to which then distmctive habits direct them, 
one class bemg nomadic, another agncultmasts, and the 
thud ciaftsmen and laboiueis at mean woiks Of their 
lehgion httle is known, but they have one oi two neg- 
lected buildmgs of a rehgious character The popu- 
lation IS very scanty, and the labourmg tnbe, tdl within 
the last few years, uniformly destioyed nme female 
chddren out of ten, the smwivmg ladies enjoymg an un- 
hmited plurahty of husbands The figures and features 
of these people are the finest I have seen, or have evei 
seen lepresented The fine apostle of a pamter ap- 
pi caches nearer to tlieu mould of countenance than any 
othei manner of head, them black hair and beards flowms: 
over their necks and breasts m antique nnglets They 
have an extreme aversion to the natives of the plam, but 
are dehghted with Enghslimen, and receive us with plea- 
siue to mspect then houses, &c , but qmte on the footmg 
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of oquftls Vciy little lskno^\u of this ciuious people, but 
fiom Eonian coins being found ftbuiKlantly nniong ibcir 
Avomen’s ornaments, it appeals plain to some of our anti- 
quaimiis that they aic of Italian stock ' Thoie aie in the 
season abundance of woodcock that inigi ate as in linglaiid, 
no one knows wlnthci Tlieie me laigc innnbci's of a 
magnificent species of deer, of bison, of ibc\‘, and of 
tigei’s and Icopaids, the two last being almost inofiensivc 
111 this climate Theie me, besides, a lake Mithout 
fish, beds of iiclily-fiavourcd A\nld Avlnlc stiawbeiiics, 
and ditto red, vcr}>- beautiful, liut devoid of taste — a 
kind of fruit something hke a goosebenq" , abundance 
of potatoes and Enghsh vegetables, but neithei the goosc- 
beiiy nor the cun-ant iipcns lieie There me beau- 
tiful white Ayrshiie roses and the small deep damask 
rose , and I think I have run o\ er the most striking fea- 
tures, animate and inammale, of the spot, not to omit a 
“ Cluny ” built by a Captain Macphci-son, and a chilblain 
that one lady had the delight to find ’ 

' IStli Aupist 1829 

‘I have pitched my tent on a lower and somewhat 
warmer quarter of these hdls than that on ivliich I at first 
resided, my thermometer rangmg fiom 02° to 70°, and 
the weather being very dehghtful Wliat a luxmy to 
look firom this cool height oi 8,000 feet upon the Car- 
natic that glows beneath -with its woods, and lakes, and 
plams outspread as smootli as a bowlmg-green, with a 
horizon 100 miles distant! An hour’s iide down the 
beautafiil ghaut * raises my glass to 90° I cannot picture 
the dehghts of this chmate m a garden close by me is a 
geramum hedge as high and thick and long as the hedge 
in ColOhel E ’s avenue, and absolutely clothed in flowers 
A gentleman on the hdls commissioned fiom England 100 
gmneas’ worth of plants, of which a cmTant-bush and a 


* The -word ‘ Ghaut ’ is used mdiscnmmatelj, for the hiUs -which support 
tlie table-land^ and for the passes which connect it with the plains below 
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peai-tiee alone arrived alive , and these two receive in con- 
sequence a species of worship, but don’t even promise 
any thin g m leturn — I have noticed oui army lednotions, 
by which I am thrown back fiom semoi ensign to thud, 
and I beheve also a later regnlation, by which the num- 
bei of staff officers m each corps is to be equalised 
There are to be thiee or four horn eveiy regiment, 
and mine aheady furnishes the maximum The Ben- 
gal Army is m a most violent state Loid W Bentmck 
tieats them with extreme good temper, and allows 
the vent of aU feehngs in the pubhc prints He has 
refused permission to the siugeons of the army to resign, 
but under a new name has kept up them allowances 
nearly to the old mark I should fear much horn mih- 
tary commotion m Bengal Sepoys are a genus ? itabile, 
with which poets may not be compaied, and of which an 
adequate idea can only be formed by contact Would 
you beheve that I have known a company absolutely 
stored to miitmy by au officer, who, from ignorance of 
the language, called them head-dresses caps, when they 
choose them to be considered tmbans? — the head-dress 
bearmg the while as strong simihtude to a turban as to a 
whale ' ’ 

^ Cannnnore, 26tli October 1829 

‘ I have iinwiUmgly sojourned here for nearly twenty 
days, wasting upon the ocean’s brink the tune which I 
hoped to liave spent upon its bosom, and encroachmg upon 
the valuable period destined for the prosecution of my 
geological plan There is a vicious descnption of native 
coastmg grab — an harmomc combmation of the Cam- 
bridge barge and the Koman antique smack {vide 
Adam), m which I expect, tluough the alternations of 
land and sea bieezes, to edge up to Goa within six days 
of my embarkation , the said Argo-hke craft havmg, by 
the way, gone a httle to the southward for a somewhat 
unclassical half caigo of cocoa-nuts, and peihaps, as I 
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begin to dread frombei delay, made a diversion in favour 
of deep-sea coral and seed-pearb ’ 

At Kuladgliee he again became dl, and v?a8 sent back 
to the lulls, whence he wrote — 

‘ 26tli June 1830 

‘ I assure you that either as a matter of taste or of 
advantage I could not have passed my three first In- 
dian years more agreeably or more profitably than I 
have done, havmg travelled nearly 4,000 miles, with my 
eyes (such as they are) open, and with nothing lackmg 
save an old fhend, new books, and now and then a 
rupee As to ulterior views, now that I hope well of 
my health, I have expectations for which I can mdeed 
offei you no base None of our reductions have been 
rescinded , a survey orship withm the next two years is 
the only thing m sight, as I am not ambitious of appomt- 
ments on the regimental staff, which would only take 
up my time without affording any means of commg mto 
notice I cannot read at present with satisfaction , yet 
I study history and India and my health, and hope on 
‘ I made a pleasant descent lately mto the plains to an 
elephant hunt, which I enjoyed especially from havmg 
been myself so much hunted in some of my late marches 
by these mountainous mammaha, I was not long ago, m 
treading a deep wild, anested by the fearful bass of a tiger 
111 a bush close upon oiu narrow pathway My gmde 
passed to my astomshmeut, and I followed as m honour 
bound The Hindu stood for a moment as if transfixed, a 
few feet beyond the tigei’s Ian, and went on You may 
imaguie my horror upon findmg the savage roarmg exactly 
upon my light, to see a lieap of leeking elephant’s dung 
(the reason foi the pause) lying immediately upon the left. 
Wo were safe m the mutual terrors of the beasts I 
should not be so much horrified another time, but I 
almost plucked a hau to see if it had not turned grey ’ 
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‘ Ni]gLL'rr\ Ildls, Slst August ISIO 

‘ You ha\c often lequired of me some notice of Hydei- 
abad. Avhich must lia\ e become Anth 3 ’ou almost a house- 
hold Avoid Tins letter must go to-da^’’, so heie goes the 
account of an empiie at scoie Hydeiabad is the capital 
city of the teintoiy of the lsli 7 am, lying in the ceiitie 
of the Indian peniii'^ula, and containing a population of 
tAvehe millions The lestointion of conqueied d^mastics 
not being the policy of the house of Tinioui, soA’-eieignties 
Aveie assigned fiom the 'subdued jnoAinccs to those gene- 
lal'sAA'hose poAiei and ambition lancd them aboA^e obe- 
dience , and upon the temne suited to such ciicumstances 
the Nizam has held tins kingdom fiom theMotml Aftci 
the final stniggle foi Biitish supiemacy the Ilydeiab id 
state cmeiged Avith its iiidepciidcnce less nnpaiied than 
that of any of the gicatei natnc jioAveis, AAs-eak fiom the 
constant flux and icflux of population and devastation 
Avhich had acciued fiom collision Avith the piedatory 
poAveis, but not nifeiioi 111 capacity foi social advance- 
ment to the most faA'ouied of the Asiatic provinces A 
native court noAv subsists m the old Eastern fashion m 
the vast metropolis A large subsidiaiy force is given — 
in consideration of the piovinces ceded to us — to uphold 
the authoiities of the land, and the state maintains an aimy 
besides of 20,000 men disciplmed m the Euiopeau style, 
and commanded by European officeis , paitly adventuieis, 
partly lent by the Company The argument of peisous 
Avill, I think, aflbid you the best msiglit into the Hydei- 
abad ordei of tlnngs Fust is the Nizam, Avho, though 
of illegitimate buth, is the legitimate soveieign on the 
thione, Avhilst his occupancy seals the eyeballs of aU the 
lemaimug scions of loyalty Avho haAm escaped the gouge 
Nest IS the Biitish Eesident, Avhose duties are those of 
undefined supervision, assistance, and control, to be ex- 
eicised accoidmg to Avhat Coke calls ‘ the ciooked end of 
disci etioii ’ tOAvaid a state that is uommaUy fiee And to 
omit the multiphcity of bnght consolers of royalty, Avho, 

c 
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though in these chines of no ceuilean line, yet mingle as 
tliey may, to maho — jiei chance to mai — Jady-hkcmtcicsls 
111 the pei’sons anti alhiiis o( slate, Ins Inglmcss has, aftei 
the mauiici of his ancestoi-s, that cssenlial Icinnien, a giand 
viziei , while, on the othei hand, to lendei intcifcience 
piacticable to him, the Biilish Ecsident has Ins “ man 
and amid these conflicting elements and mimstcis of 
giaco and powci, while the sovoieign attiibutes lem.iin m 
plenaiy independence to the pi nice, and Ins Mahomedan 
viziei enjoj's eveiy Oiicntal sublimity of office, the 
luhng functions aic committed in executive tnist to the 
TTm du of the Eesident Such is the cast in theoiy of 
directing poAveis The actual drama has cvci been aftei 
the most approved fashion of — 

‘ “ Powor into will, \nll into nppclilc, 

And nppctito nn um\crafll wolf!” ’ 

‘ The probable elements of political evil may be deemed 
yet undiscovered, if they me not leahsed undei a system 
of things 1 tiled conjomtly by a Nizam, a Eesident, a Hmem, 
a Viziei, and a Hindu ’ 

' NilgLoiTj EfiUs, NoremLor 1830 

‘I start hence in two oi thiee days for Hydeiabad, in 
the first instance, and idtimatcly, I believe foi Yiziana- 
gram, which, if you take the trouble to note my progiess 
upon die map, you may observe by Vizagapatam above 
Mdsuhpatam on the coast. It is a cheap and healthy 
place, twelve miles from the Smf, but I shall have 
neithei society nor books, and om’ corps wdl be 
sohtary and without ladies Hog hunting is to be had, 
however, winch is our solace, as also fish, and I have 
an unqmet pleasme m the long lone marches 

‘ I hope m this favouiable season of the yeai to make 
out my new mmch of 1,000 miles witliout reserve on the 
score of health, and to add to the chances of my so 
domg, I have flung my hammei mto a tank I go in a 
nght hne hence to Hyderabad, the whole way on one 
old horse — having sent my charger befoie I have a 
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‘-ninll '-ol of iiiiiioi'n]'' l(i ‘-end lionic \oi\ far sin passing in 
i\oi\ u-]Kit llm-e I •'Cnf befoie’ 

‘ mdi’rnbntl, ndi Tmnnn 1 'n'}] 

‘ I oon)j)l(‘lod ni> long niaitli lutlioi about a foUniglit 
120 It ^\■l'- a nio'-t jiloa'-inl ]onnit‘> in om fine season, 
and nn lioillli lia^ jiKood well confiiinod that I tiust 
I dnll lia\e no nioie nitoie-'tinti cxei citations in the biil- 
klin dojiii lincnt I do not ho\\e\ei le'-thcie In tlnec 
du" we eonnneiiec a '>00 miles niaidi to Chicacole, a 
si iiion of two (Oijis on the c ist coa"!, neail}* ajijn caching 
the sonthein j>io\nices of IJemjal It being a coiiici of 
the ooinitiy a el new tome I am dehehted ly this new 
movement It ispleisint too to be on the coast, wheic 
I hive always hid tlie be-'t hedth, and when ojipoi- 
tniiilv shill peiinit, I have no mind to leave the seas 
nnjiloiighcd 

‘I wiite this 111 cxtiemc ha'^le to catch an unexpected 
ship, and immediately iftei some foin horn's, baking m 
the sun foi the plcisinc of Ills immensitt the Xi/ain, 
whose roval cipnce it w is to ms])ect onr biigade this 
moinnig m all his jioini) I have no time for desciijilion 
The cle])hmls weic mnnmeiable, the Inipiniigs goi- 
gcous , the 1 ibble iiicalciilalilc , the heat menablc , the 
nuisance intense We had 8,000 tioojis of all ai-ms nndei 
arms IIis highness gave us a sjilcndid bicakfast aftei 
gull and sat at meat with us himself Aftei food attai 
of loses was dJ^lllbutcd to all the olTiceis, and I widi 
I could cend my two bottles to A Chicacole is the best 
place foi shells m Lulia next to Ceylon 

‘Weie It not foi better hopes m tlic long long lun, 
this s^-stem of life would be mlolciable I am not a little 
laded li} standing at ease, dc , &c , in oui cloudless atmo- 
sphere fiom sev’^cn to eleven a m ’ 

‘ Near JInsiilipalnm, lOtli Fobrunr^ 1831 
‘We have been a mouth undei canvas, ou maicli to 
Chicacole, since I wnote to you last, and I send this fiom 
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my tent to say that all things go with me f.iiily ami ^\cll 
We have hithcilo been incicly upon the liaek A\hicli I 
geologised some yeais ago, but are about to tnin to a new 
countiy to the noiLlnvaul, linMiig still about an eight 
weeks’ maich to peifoiin Though comroiis jnodnced 
by regimental aiiangemcnt vastly suipass those ^\hlch 
may be commanded by a loneway-faimg sub, foimal pio- 
ceduie with a corps by no means suits my ta«to so well as 
the starving fiecdora of Avhich I have hitheilo enjoyed so 
liberal ashaie Theie is a pleasuie m pitching one’s tent 
upon the patch of swaid, oi undci the gieeu tiee, or by 
the hill 01 the lake that fancy may fi\ upon for the day’s 
lest, which the snpeiioi coction of a cuiiy docs not 
counterbalance even with the added 7 est of the socialities 
of a marching battalion I leacli oui encamping gionnd 
a httle after sumise, pass the day m somctlung closely 
reseinbhng idleness, foi oui tent heals aic intense till three 
o’clock, when we dine, thcieaftei we sally as oiu Immouis 
may suggest, the majoiity to shoot, some to fisli, some to 
find a fox oi hare, ni winch sport I rather delight to pai- 
tici]iate We are in camp by nightfall, the mess assembles 
to supper I drmk tea at my tent dooi, alone with the 
stars, or with W , oi some other fnend, as the case may 
be, and “to-monow, and to-moirow, and to-monoiv,” are 
as the days that went before and those that shall come 
after I hope, however, on my settlement at Cliicacole 
to be able to notice a less barren scheme of existence 
Our commander-in-chief has determined, m accordance 
with some malanan notion of Dr MacCuUoch’s, that 
marchmg in the heat of the sun pieseives from cholera, 
and from his refrigerated ofiice at Madias has issued 
orders that corps shall not qmt their sleeping ground tiU 
half-an-hour after sunrise The suffermgs of European 
troops under this system may be conceived, but as our 
officers, almost without exception, spend the complete day 
among jungle and smpe grounds, the ordinance is not so 
terrible to them as might be imagmed, while I am per- 
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inittocl to i( ('nliuh in.mhiiig on ^\llcn I ])loa‘:c> 

I Ic'il ‘•liuhl nuhnition to lLin]>t n heat beyond t1i.it now 
nulkMled on in> table in a ctxd lioin of 1)7° You a\ill 
admit tills to be ]n el t'^ deeidi'd foi two nionllis of tliejeai 
A (mo inei ^\ulml iitu ^ luK of me i^ budi an alliiratoi- 
]u)nd til it linintiiio supoiminu'i.in lopj- oi ai iii^, I do not 
think of louitiiiLr It'' lool dehirhls so J hope }ou ^\lll 
make some .dlowaiiee foi in> lanmnd gos^p ’ 
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to ram and heal I ‘^pcml m n}clcrabn(l 'wnlli the best 
society aiul tlie be^l libmi y that Soutliei n Iiicha afibi ds All 
now depend'; ujion health, ■v\hich yon amU believe I shall 
'■paic neither pain'' noi expen-'e to cheiish, my new al- 
ien ance^ being jieifeeth adequate to such viens In the 
hbl three months m fact, my pay has iisen fioin ISO 
lupees ]ici mensem, an cii'-ign s alien niicc, to ncaily 500 
lupees a month, being about double my lieutenant’s pay 
I ha\e. honc\er, to keep up a laige inai clung estabhsh- 
inent of tent'- palanqum-beaieis, '■orvant';, hoi'scs, and 
bullocks, at Aciy heavy pay, fiom my being peiqietually 
on the mo\o m In fai the most expensne pio\nncc of all 
India In the 'reasons of Aacation I hope, by accommo- 
dating my maich to the line* of the diHeicnt monsoons, to 
cany on my geological plans, rcpoitmg piogicss to the 
J3engal Asiatic Society The tiymg poi tion of my new 
business mil consist in taking eteinally icciirnug angles 
nitli an instiinnent m the aficinoonnhile tliesim is clcai, 
being sad noik for my eyes ’ 

' ‘^ccnmlcn'bnd, 22nd October 1831 

‘If you knoAV anything at C.nnbiidgc, you must know of 
Colonel Lamblon and his opeiations m measmmg the 
aic of a mendian m India lam emplojcd in complet- 
ing his A\oik Kot Antli his vicav, to asceitam the form 
of this planet, aaIucIi you aie old euongh to Icnow is 
romid, but Avith the geographical and highly patriotic 
ob]ect of putting 0x01-3 thing m Lidia foi once 111 its nght 
place, b}^ means of tiiangles suboichnate to those measured 
by the gieat geodest above named There is but one 
way of conducting a trigonometncal survey with com- 
pleteness, and that Ave puisue I Lame a geological map 
as we pioceed ovei the land, and m the geueial memoir 
of each distiict which is lequued of us the matter which 
we recoid m aU the departments of physical geogiaphy 
and gencial statistics is hmitcd only by oui poweis of re- 
seaich Maichmg being noAV my business foi the six least 
hot mouths of the yeai, my estabhshment is of coiiise m 
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such concbtioii as is most pi opitious to desultory move- 
ments , and tliougli oiii sin vcy woik is moic than sunicient 
to occupy all oui time, I think I shall contnvo to do some- 
thing pniitable befoic my letnin to snmmei qnaitem il 
I slionld tiencli upon tlic liot season ]3nt all depends on 
the state of my sight, about which I am now sadly dis- 
iniitod, though by the way I have got hold of a fellow 
who will, I think, save me much optical laboui m the 
depai tnient of fiowen, which I mean now to cultivate a 
httle The use of the theodolite, the bothei of log.iiitlnns 
and minute map dmwing, in ivhith my duty consists, aic 
enough to ehminatc the eyes of a Ijnix I am, howe\ci, 
a llueiit Hindostam scholai, and uot ignoiaiit of Pemian, 
and can beai ciecbtably the scholastic leconimendations 
given me The temple of -wi itteii knowledge has been 
inexoiably shut against me smee I was of the age you 
noAV aie I catch but passing and desiiltoiy ghnipses of 
what goes on within, but I am a woi shipper without the 
gate, and impiove my uncommon oppoitumties of study- 
ing this stiange lace, and the land winch it inliabits, 
and so keep my mind active and enlaiged m physical and 
moiol views, and leady for any maich that fortune may 
assign to it ’ 


‘ Near Hyderabad, 21st November 1831 

‘ I have now been a mouth m the field, chiefiy beatmg 
about foi stones and flowers, and pietty villages, and cool 
tanks and gieen nuns, and. m short, m aU soits of idleness 
But lam about to lepau to my post, of my success at 
which I shall be anxious to give you notice, as from the 
illness of my supenoi and only colleague I expect the 
entue duty of the year to fall on my shoulders I may 
not liavc mentioned to you, that to each survey are at- 
tached two officers, one in chaige, the other assistant, 
and besides, eight or ten half-castes generally well edu- 
cated for that class, and all educated on purpose for 
the survey, but desperate blunderers the best of them, 
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and, I am sony to say, least of all to be trusted in taking 
angles debcately 'with the theodolite from the hill tops , 
but from this month’s seasomng at hght -work, and from 
the weathei now approaching being the coldest, I really 
hope to get through aU without a pausa 

‘ We are not without oiu changes m this hemisphere 
The Mysore state, the masterpiece of Indian pohcy, the 
one bright page in the rein ibutive history of oui rise, has 
completed its course m thirty yeais, and ceased to have a 
distinct existence, and aU the other piovmces which iv e have 
endeavouied to mamtam at once in a substantive and an 
adjective state of bemg are tottermg rapidly to their faU 
The state of Oude passes description, and that of Hyder- 
abad is not much bettei ’ 


* Secunderabad, 26t]i June 1832 

‘ In tlie neighboluhood of my regiment a serious revolt 
IS spieadmg Theie is m the Orissa and Cuttack country 
a numerous tribe of hiU people never at rest, to whom 
vast numbers of weavers thrown out of employment by 
the withdrawal of our factories and cloth mvestments and 
laige bands of irregulai troops discharged in these times 
of reduction have jomed themselves Through causes of 
dissatisfaction which no one seems to compiehend, but 
Avhich are vexmg the whole eastern hne of country from 
the Codavery to the Ganges, these people have taken 
aims, and are plimdeiing and sackmg m every direction ^ 
It IS expected that my regiment will take the field agamst 
them as soon as reinfoiced by a hght infantry corps, which 
IS jo inin g it with great speed , when, on the lespectable 
appearances which the war may assume, depends my 
going back for a whde to the head of a company, or my 
lemaimng to extmgiush my sight thanklessly through 
theodohtes ’ 


* Tbe Kole war ib alluded to 
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‘ 1 1 j (Ii JuDffli, 27lli NoM'inb'r I^'"2 

‘ !My inimctlialc ‘'Upeiioi, of tlio iippei ])iovincc 5 .' 
■\viilcb as highly gi at ifieO amIIi mj geological c\ojk,c\hich 
he enjoins oiii c\hole eslal)h‘'hnienL to combine in auhng 
me to exlcncl, sa^s that I ha\c now many claims upon his 
attention, and pi onuses to ha\e me icmo\ed to Bengal to 
adbrd him my immediate aid m the execution of oiii 
gland and delicate Moik, the measuicmcnt of a b.i^'e nhcn 
It shall next be icqmicd m the gieat suncy, for you 
must note that thcicarc two di‘^f met sun ejs now going 
on in the laud, one the geogiaphical, in 11111011 I am en- 
gaged, the other that above noticed, the giand trigono- 
metncal, the object of which is to ascertain the length of 
a dcgice of the mciidian 

‘ My oivn defects form the point of difficulty By a 
cuiious infelicity of foitune, afiei haiing qiulted one 
hermsphcie on account of visual incapacity, I find everj’- 
thmg conspire to assign mere optical power as the be^t 
of my faculties m another Bor inth Everest I shall 
have tenestrial obseiwations by day and celestial by 
mght, whde earth and stars abide in his department, and 
shall be thought nothmg of if I am not a very Clialdean, 
and a speUei of micrometers to millionth parts ’ 

‘ Sliolnpoor, 6tli JanunTy 1833 

‘ The pubhc prmts ivdl probalily have noticed, m 
Europe, the somewhat alarming conspiracy of a portion 
of om troops with Mysore natives to destroy the Emopeans 
of the force of Bangalore, &c Taken m connexion with a 
number of rows which have recently occurred elsewhere, 
it is regarded by the thinking pubhc as an omen of senous 
import Gerard ^ has gone ivith an engmeer officer upon 
a very important and perilous expedition through Caubul 
and the Indian Caucasus, north towards the Caspian, to 
explore the possible routes of an army of mvasion from 

* Major, no'^v Colonel Sir George Everest, C B 
® Dr Gerard, the companion of Burnes, an Aherdoman neighbour 
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lint quailcK O': ■well ns' to collect all the floating mcms of 
the tribes ivitli logaul to llu'-tian (loinination upon the 
boulci Old i\lnch it n rolling There ha\e been late 
account'' of them, and the} me coimdeicd now be} end 
the limit i\heie jieitonal dangci is to be feaicd ’ 

‘ Sittnrn, S'lih Fttriinn ISaa 

‘ I ha\c dcseiibed a path A\o‘=t\\ard hithei to the ca]nt‘d 
of the S itl iia ‘■t,ite. pi^'t imdci the gio it line of Gliant'', 
•whuh bound-' as a ramjiait the •western flank of oin 
])cnni^u]n iVlthongh (he inmn object of in’s* jnocecdmg 
liillieniard* n lomoied \ on will easily bcheie that my 
cuiKi-'it'v snflico to cany mo oiiwaid to take a glimpse of 
Ijomlnv, jiaitienlaily a-' -'Ome fine hill-' like the Kil- 
trhcnio<=, but Iomci, ^omc beantifnl conntn, and some 
dcli'jhtfiil sea and inci boatnm \nn the maich ’ 

V- C 

‘ ^{<anbn^. "nl Juno IfVW 

‘I am 111 fact, cvactU a-? \on have lately heaid, hngei- 
imj heie after ’s dejiaitnic until I may luqic to find 
somethiiitr be-^ide-' tintli in the dned-np tanks and a\c 1 K 
bctwLxt (his and llA'dei-ab.ul , jnn-ning my tianslation of 
,i -'omeANliat huge but inteiesting PeiS'ian Aoliime ot 
inamisciipt history-, by the Ki/am’c piemicr, diiniig the 
Avais •with Tipjioo, and amending a kmg geological stoiy, 
foi A\hat fate I do not di^tmctb know Geneial reflec- 
tions oi do/ina loinifiing in a laiLic and well-oidcicd 
hbraiT, A\hich tins place boasts, an occasional visit, a 
cantei in the ca ciimg’s dust till up my passing existence 
oil diore, aaIiiIc I somotnnes take a boat and cniisc 
amongst the gicat fleet here, or beat about Elephanta and 
itb c,aA es '\^^llle Imng upon the othei shoi cs of India 
I have been accustomed fo (ale (o icaier in despite of 
shaiks and suif, but in this muddy bay the ocean sticaiii 
IS so extremely hot, that aaIiiIc it sccaicely beais eithei 
foam 01 fish of prey, it is a most unicfieshnig bath ’ 


* To mod fnends who hnd faded liiui 
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' Madras, 28rd Febmary 1884 

‘A small war is gettmg up with an old dependent 
rajahship of the Mysore state The country is a difficult 
and pestilential jungle , the chief is -well supplied with 
money and men, and somewhat insane Eight or ten 
thousand men wiU be taken mto the field against him, 
but if he resists, as he may, his arms and the climate 
may do much before we can effect a complete conquest 
The name of the distnct is Coorg, at the base of the 
Western Ghauts, and the commander-m-chief and the 
general staff wdl be near the scene of action The 
busmess in which my regiment has been lately engaged 
IS now at an end I beheve I told you that I had offered 
to jom for the service, but that I was told I was not re- 
quired One of our officers was killed, and another died 
of jungle fever, the best men, of course, m the legunent , 
one gave me the place of fifth heutenant , and when I say 
that an officer who came m the “Waterloo” with me is 
now fifth ensign, you will at least appreciate my luck ’ 

‘ Hyderabad Jungle, 26tb December 1834 
‘ On my way hither I visited an inland salt water lake, 
one of the most remarkable objects m this country It 
IS contamed m an estraordmary bowl, about 500 feet 
below the general level, and without any outlet, thexe bemg 
111 the rams 10 or 12 feet of water m the centre, m the 
dry weather only two oi three, when the salt, principally 
a carbonate of potass, is dug out This deep basm occurs 
in the centie of a gieat basaltic distnct The circuniference 
of Its uppei hp IS about six miles, that of the gieen dead 
lake below about three Its sides are very steep, and are 
clotlied in the densest jimgle, which abounds with bears, 
tigers, panthers, and such pet animals From one side a nil 
of fiesh vatei, over vliose somce a temple is built, finds its 
way into the daik hollow, watenng some excellent vege- 
table gardens foimed m its lavme The place lecaUed to 
my nicmorj' Connsk, in the Isle of Skye, but, saving that 
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in botli cases tlieie is a lake m a mountain basm, no two 
spots in tlie woilcl bear fewei points of lesemblance And 
the baiien magiuficence of oui highland scene, with its 
black facades of rock, its cascades, its violent stieam, its 
clouds and its eagles, ceitainly leaves impressions on the 
mind of a much higher order than those which any one 
but a dervish imght derive fiom the sullen sohtudes of this 
Indian jungle lake ’ ^ 

‘ Hyderabad Jungle, SOtb January 1835 

‘I wiite this fiom my tent pitched under a shadowy 
mango-tiee by a viUage of the Deccan, as m formei 
years , and it being my natal month, I may add that I 
am ceitainly m the enjoyment of much better health 
than has ever yet been my lot We are this season 
engaged in the smvey of one of the most beautiful 
districts of India, being not further off than fifty or 
sixty miles on an average from a provincial canton- 
ment , the good people of which supply me m abund- 
ance with newspapers from aU parts of India, and 
books of aU descriptions, I should add, except those 
which I particulaily wish to see Bodily comforts, too, 
of all sorts, they commumcate in great abundance , 
and my friends the lyots, gaideneis, farmers, headmen 
of villages, &c, besides the higher classes of govern- 
ment officers, are so much friends mdeed, that the 
Governor -General could not be more abundantly sup- 
phed with the best produce of the land, and certainly 
would not have it tendered after so gratifying a fashion 
as it IS every day at my tent door, totally devoid as all 
know me to be, of claims to digmty, or distinction, or 
the power of making return Poor mdeed com- 

plains to me that he meets with nothing but insolence, 
and suffers comparative starvation You would be mdeed 

^ The name of the lake is Lonar it is descnhed m a paper by the late Dr 
John Mnlcolmson, in toL v of the Transactions of the Geological Society 
of London 
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iiclily amused by our modes of pioceduie lieie, indica- 
ting a state of society very unlike any contemplated by 
Euiopeau mmds not thoroughly conversant with oiiental 
subjects I, foi instance, the other day despatclied a sei- 
vant to plant a flag upon a hfll ten miles off, the flag was 
to be procured at the village at the foot of the hill, and 
was to consist of a branch of a tiee, rolled round with thick 
bundles of glass, and beaimg on its point the largest and 
1 oimdest earthen pot to be found m the village, well daubed 
ovei with whitewash The potail, or head man, who was 
an insolent pale-faced Brahmin lad, declared that this was 
some new proceeding of the Fenngees (Franks), to which 
he had received no order to confonn, and ordered my man 
to depart fi om his village bounds without delay I beheve 
that I am not tlie most patient of mortals under obstruc- 
tion, but I could not bring myself to run the iisk of 
bringing rum on the family of a foolish boy by reportmg the 
cucumstance to the government through oui Eesident, yet 
It was nccessaiy that this flag should be set up, and that 
such insolence should be repressed in such a manner as to 
obwate all chance of its recurrence The man knew well 
that lie was disobeyuig a pubhc order of his government , 
and next day he sent notice to my people to come and 
put up their flag, which they did In the meantime I 
had sent notice of the cucumstance to the zemindai, some 
sixty miles off, bchevmg that from his knowledge of me, 
though we had uevei met, he would attend to any wish 
of mine Within an lioui from the receipt of my note a 
paity of hoise weie on their ivay to the recusant village, 
and a end poisonnge of great importance despatched to 
me to express from the zemmdar what was due In tliree 
days the potail, with eveiy other village authonty, was 
l.ud by the heels, and brought to await then doom at my 
tent door, from v hence they were of course hberated to 
cclcbiatc my incicy, and declare theu oivn sorrow and 
lepentancc I haie out ivith me the ivhole body of 
e\idencc taken on the Ecncwal of the Chaitei, foi ^qiuet 
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digestion, andl daily leap knowledge in these village fields 
which IS not to be obtained bom books , from the farmeis, 
who give me m the gloammgs the history of then leases, 
and advantages, and exactions , the story of them maize 
ciop, and sugar crop, and tobacco crop, and tine and 
anxious statements of their cattle, including those winch 
died m the drought, and those which have since had 
calves, and those best foi the plough, and those whose 
feet aie too tender foi stony ground I obtain the most 
curious insight mto the manners and condition of the 
men of this portion of India ’ 

‘ Hyderabad Jungle, 20tb February 183o 
‘ We aie engaged in the survey of a beautifiil table-land, 
winch IS itself suiiounded by tablets of secondary ex- 
tent The soil is the iichest black loam on the sin face of 
the earth, ansmg fiom the decay of rocks of the trap 
senes, and bears the most luxuriant and wide-spreading 
crops of wheat, maize, cotton, sugar cane, pulse, and oil 
plants, besides occasional patches of poppies grown foi 
opium. The plams aie clothed m fine grasses, unbroken 
even by brushwood foi thousands of square mdes, and 
ahve ivith herds of antelope The villages are bequeut 
and beautifully placed foi the most pait, each with its 
stein round tower of other days ” wastmg undei the 
monsoons of these peaceful yeais Mango, and tamannd, 
and peepid tiees of extiaoidmary size and the densest 
foliage geneially smiound the railages m groups, or, as it 
often happens, placed singly, just shunmng each other s 
shades , and amongst them, of couise, my canvas dwelling 
IS pitched My plan is to match m the moimng, and I 
have geneially concluded my canter of eight oi ten nules 
before eight o’clock, when the sun becomes powerful I 
halt at the railage neaicst the point at rvhich I intend to 
make observations , and m the afteraoou, bctrveeu three 
audfoiu o’clock, sally foith m my palanqmu, rrhich beais 
me rrluthei I may dcsiio On my descending bom tins 
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me, in pomt of fact, m my depaitment (as m my regi- 
ment) veiy foitunate , as since I euteied it I have only 
served de facto as a suboidmate foi a few months 

‘ My new gioimd is m the Company’s coimtry, m the 
hlelloie distiict, immediately to the north of Madras, be- 
twixt the sea and the Eastern Ghauts It is a very hot 
and a very healthy, and lathei favomite conutiy I have 
many griefs m qmtting this dehghtfiil Deccan My health 
is so good and the society heie is so laige and pleasant , 
while I am much mteiested m its inhabitants, its mstitu- 
tious, and its lulls, its morale and physique 

‘ EeUoie is a small station, pmely civd, with not a dozen 
people m it, but then it is withm 100 miles of Madias ’ 

‘ Ncllore, 1st Janunry 1836 

‘I have never heard fiom since he went to 

England I find that people who letuin home fiom 
hence have their minds so completely overlaid vnth new 
feehugs and associations as almost to supersede aU recol- 
lections of India, 01 of those who dwell theiem , and 
happy they It is a very singidai fact too, beaiing a 
physical analogy to this, that many people aftei a period 
of residence m the Ndghernes completely forget the 
character of the sensations which they have suffered m 
the tropical plams below Tins lemmds me that m four 
or five days hence I shall be agam uudei canvas m these 
plams of Helloie Ho two tracts of country can exhibit 
a greater contrast m then superficial characters than this 
and the Hyderabad country Here we have a vast httoral 
plain lymg betwixt a long Ime of mountains and the sea , 
many nvers flow down from the hflls, foinung m some 
cases deltas, m others givmg nse to estuanes , they are vast 
torrents of water m the rams, and when these have sub- 
sided, broad sand beds, with here and there a pool con- 
nected by barely hvmg nils , here and there low gramte 
crusts spring up There are large forests of palmyia and 
cocoa-nut trees, and most villages are adorned by gioves , 

D 
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but tbe whole is flat, stale, — piofitable only in iice fields 
fed bom tanks, and in a fine bleed of cattle which ovei- 
spieads the land However, to make up foi all deficiencies 
in inteiest in ray subject raattei, I shall have my camp 
joined this yeai by at least one fan lady fnend, and 
m your old land you cannot imagine the diflci once that 
such a happy incident makes m the hfe of a pool 
bacheloi Undei my Avradow they aie pcifoiming an 
opeiation that would surpiise you The collectoi of the 
district IS out m the comitiy betivixt 50 and 100 miles 
from hence, and they aie filling a dozen great pots of 
water from my well, the favounte one, which aie tians- 
naitted dady by relays of men from hence to him > 

‘ I shall be in Madras m the course of the next fortnight 
to see a friend or two theie, and to buy a strong Burmese 
pony for clambenng about the country, such ponies as 
those the world cannot show They are exactly Shetland 
pomes, on a rather larger scale, never tire, aie never sick, 
and never die Besides this, I shall have my fine Arab 
charger, one of the most beautiful m the woild, and a 
horse that does either for my buggy oi for the saddle, 
and when I am out I keep them aU m work ’ 
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CHAPTEE m 

THE GOOMSHR WAE, 1836 

Lieutenant Macpheeson was now acqmrmg mucli infor- 
mation, and the mvaluable ait — possessed by so few 
— of easy intei course witb all classes of tbe natives of 
India, when be was summoned to jom bis regiment, tbe 
8tb Native Infantry, wbicb bad been engaged for some 
time m operations against a native chief, tbe rajab or 
zemmdai of Goomsur m Onssa In tbe course of 
tins service be became acquamted witb tbe aborigmal 
tribes, upon whom, at a gnevous cost to bmiself, be 
was destmed to exercise tbe happiest mfluences Tbe 
rajab and tbe abongmes must now be mtroduced to tbe 
reader ^ 

Tbe Hindus bad m ancient tunes driven tbe primitive 
races of Onssa — tbe Klionds,^ tbe Holes, and tbe Sourabs — 
to tbe forest or tbe biU and bad established a kmgdom 


1 The next five pages are ahndged from the Introduction to the ^Account 
of the Heligion of the Klonda of Onssa, hy Captam S Charters Macpher- 
Bon,’ read before the Eoyal Asiatic Society of London m 1862 
® N B The o m Eliond is long 

^ ‘ The physical conditions most favourahle to the preservation of the 
ahongmol races were comhmed in high perfection and on a great scale in 
the portion of the north-eastern quarter of the pemnsula nearly compnsed 
hetrween the Vindhya range on the north, the eastern chain of Ghaut‘», and 
a Ime connecting these dra'wn from the mouth of the Godavery to the centre 
of the valley of the Nerhudda , — a region composed of lofty and rugged 
mountams, impenetrable forests, awampy ■woodlands, and and "(vastes, inter- 
spersed rvith e'vtensive tracts of open and productive plam, and possessmg a 
climate in many distncta highly pestilential, Yrhile, for strangers, it is salu- 
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gientm nits and aims, oxteiiding fiom tlie Ganges to tlic 
Godaveiy, and possessing a miglity Jneiaicliy and a liody 
of terutoiinl nobles wlio boic tlie title ol laiali, and held 
gieat estates, mainly wielding the gieat distinctive institu- 
tion of Oiissa — its Paiks, oi hcieditaiy landed militia 

The bieadth of the Oiissan leiritoi}’- was about tlnee 
dcgiees of longitude, and the eastern chain of Ghauts, 
at an aveinge distance of seventy miles liom the coast of 
Coiomandel, tiavci-scd its whole length, sending down 
innumeiable butti esses and o/lshoots to intlnn a few 
miles of the sea Upon the west, the lange is gencially 
suppoited b}^ compact platcanv, bioad iidges, and expanses 
of elevated plain 

The maiitime division extends along the i\hole sea- 
boaid, neaily 400 miles m length, with an aveiage 
bieadth of fifteen miles It is an open, saliibiious, well- 
peopled, and highly pioductivc cxiianse, with the excep- 
tion of seveial gioups of baiien hills, and a tract of 
marshy and wooded deltas mteisected by lagunes The 
open and feitile paits of this teiiitoiy foimed the state 
domam of Oiissa, and included a laige poition of the 
lands dedicated to rehgious pin poses The ivilder dis- 
tnets weie paititioned into estates, oi /emmdaiies, of 
very various value and extent Tlie primitive races iveie 
expelled from the whole of this seaward teiiitoiy, save 


bnous m tlie open country alone In tbnt territory, largo remnants of no 
fewer than fi\e peoples who claimed to lio children of the soil — the Khonds, 
the Koles, the Sourahs, the Goands, and the Bheols, — have preserved, wilh 
various degrees of punty and distinctness, their race, their institutions, their 
language, and their superstitions Wholly or in part within it, kingdoms 
were established hy the Oriyah, the Tolugu, the Mahratta, and the Rajpoot 
divisions of the Brahnunical people , and between the ancient races and 
each of those kingdoms, stnkmgly contrasted in their genius and mstitutions, 
connexions have sprung up, the most diversified in their engine and their 
forms, hut having one common tendency — towards the supersession and 
ohhterntion of the ancient and ruder by the more civilised people — worked 
out, consciously and unconsciously, through the gradual assimilation of 
manners, through proselytism to the Hindu or the Maliomodan faith, and 
through the fusion of races, notwithstanding every hamer of caste and 
custom ’ 
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■\\licic tlicy A\cie pci mitt cd to Imgei m its sequesteied 
and iinliealtliy tiacts, occupying lauds on lialf-sei\Tle 
Icnnies 

The middle icgion compiised aboie one half of the 
entne aiea of the kingdom It foniis a vast expanse of 
hilly v.i^'tes, entangled foiests, and nigged vateicouises, 
exceedingly unhealthy, but inteispei-sed -wnth beautiful 
and feitile \ alleys, and occ^isionally bioken by broad and 
pioductne plains This legion vas divided into a laige 
number of 7emuidaiies of vaiioiis “^i/es The moie im- 
poitant of them aie possessed by families which tiace 
their descent fiom the loyal houses of Oiissa, oi from 
the pimcipal stocks of Ea)putana 

The /emindai’s veie bound by tenuic to maintain, and 
bring into the field, laige contingents of the national 
landed soldieiy , to pay ti ibute, in some cases hea^y, m 
some nominal , to peifoim special seiMces, both pubhc 
and personal, to the so\eioign, and to leceive at his 
hands investitiue with then hoiiouis and doniams 

The nvahies of the 7emmdai's, and the teims of then 
tenures under the state, obliged them to mamtam, and 
often to increase, the soldieiy even wheie the necessity in 
^^hlch it had onnmated ceased to exist The zemmdars 
stood to it simply m the i elation of mihtary pations , 
while its chief oflicers, on whom they depended foi the 
execution of CAeiy measure of defence oi aggiession, 
greatly influenced and often contioUed then councils 
The abongmal peoples have existed withm the zemin- 
daiies in two distmct positions 

In the moie open tiacts they were generally reduced, 
as m the state domain, to a semi-ser\nle condition , the 
Khonds, for example, dwelling in petty hamlets, then ser- 
Mces appiopiiated by tlierajali to supply himself and his 
oflicers with ]uiigle pioduce, oi assigned by him to pai- 
ticidar villages or temples, and bearing the appellation of 
‘ Vettiah,’ 01 ‘ labourmcr without Ime ’ 

Amongst the rugged bases of the mountam chain, the 
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alpongmal tnbes, on tlieir subjugation, did not fall into 
servitude, but became free subjects of the zemmdars, cul- 
tivating the soil on the usual rent tenure, or hving by 
nuhtary service, or enrolled amongst the landed mihtia 
They have everywhere tended — and the process goes on 
daily by the most curious steps — to become assimilated to 
their conquerois in manners and rehgion, and the 
Klionds, in particular, have formed, by mtermisture with 
the latter, new castes, many of which hold a respectable 
place 'withm the pale of Hindu society 

Lastly — beyond the proper hmits of the zemindaries — 
in the mountainous region, compiising the cential ndges, 
the lofty plateaux, and the inner valleys of the chain of 
Ghauts, large portions of the piimitive races remain im- 
perfectly subdued, while some have maintamed their 
mdependence against the utmost effoita of the Hmdus 
The zemmdaiies bemg mterposed between this ivild 
population and the state-domain, the zemindars have had 
relations with it to tlie almost complete exclusion of the 
successive governments of Onssa, and have formed con- 
nexions ivitli its several divisions, generally upon equal 
terms In the quarter of the Khond people for example 
— the zemindar's liaving been ever at feud ivith one 
another and prone to lesistance to the state, while the 
mountain tubes were exposed to attack by every adven- 
turer who might hope to seize then lands — ^tliere have 
arisen between eacli zemindar and the cluster of unsub- 
dued tubes bordenng on his domain alliances for mutual 
defence, in which, whde the tnbes have a part and rank 
distinctly subordinate, their independence is recognised 
and equal advantages are stipulated. 

Since tlie extinction of the native monarchy, the ze- 
mindar rajahs have acknowledged, m succession, the 
supiemacy of Delhi, of the Mahiatta power, and of oui 
crapii e , but, secure m then mountain strongholds and 
pestilential climate, tlioj’- have geneially yielded to these 
governments a precarious and unfrmtful allegiance 
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'I’lio 1.1) ill di Gno)n''Ui one of these /cmindai 
ri| ili^ '] lie /emimliu mIiioIi lielonaed to him is in- 
cluded within the lines oi T)° ■10'.'/' and 20° 20'noith 
htitudc'. ind tho'-e of Si° 11' ind 81° 1' east longitude, 
iiid his <ni 11 ei of 1 >10 iiiiies Its lull fiacts 

(c died M drills) aio ]>ossi..,sed the K'hoiuls,' while the 
luwei oi sidi djitne legion eoii-titules (he Kh.ilis di, oi 
doiiriin J1ie domain (oi Goomsni piojiei) is dnided 
into ei-ihleeii mooialiN which contain i()l MllagC'- It.s 
]>ojndition which is c‘s(imitcMl at 01,(100 snuK is e,\clu- 
si\eh llindii c'xeejit m a limited ti let m its south-westein 
iirjlc and wluio fmnhts of the* Miuient jieople exist in 
himkl.s ihmh s^^nti^iod amomrst us U^ist pioductne 
wilds 

Ihe are! of the doniim is SIO, (h.it of (he Ivhoiid 
disiiiLt^ about 100 squme miles '1 lie foiiner, situated 
beneith (he c isteni fiee ot the gieat mountam Tange, 
oieiijiics the ujijiei poition of the Mdlit of the Biiss.i- 
goili a consuUrible ctieani which, using fiom many 
widch-spie id source's aiiion'jst the Ghauts, icaehes the 
sei it Gail). nil b^ a windinu couise of .iboiit 110 miles 
'Jhe western dnision of the domain, King immediately at 
the b.ise of the mountam pl.ileau, is piinciindb comjiosed 


' ‘Of tlif pniim)\o jKojil. s, till' Koli s proMul lu tin' nnrlliem dnision of 
On'-'-i lilt' Klioiid- III tilt initliU.' portmn, ninl tin' Pournlis in the Foutli 
Jin Khoinl'- iiri inns Fodi tMlliiii the follow iiifr jll-il< fintil liiiiit'- Lpon 
tin (tn-ttni mh tint njipi \r in tlio wilihr t^lLt^ of tin (innjnin diFtntt 
liiinh niirT njioii tin C’liilKii lid.t, imd touch in tliut qunrttr the const of tho 
]li\ of lluifTil tin the nnrth-wi -t, the\ nre found on tho boundnnes of 
(londwmm, in loiifr s j° wluU uii tin wp'-t, thtt tvtond to nn unl.notni 
diclnnc wnthin tlit uii'-nrti \ cd frontnr of the Xnjriioro stnto Thot nro 
toiiiid as far south as Jliistnr in hit 'I” 1 while tho seniindnrt of I’nl- 
toiidn 111 the \ I'aenpntnm di'-tnit, is pos'-(ssed lit a Khond chief On tho 
feiitli, tho Ivhoiids nro n plan d in tho ?• niindnn of I’edda Knncdjjin tho 
fiiinjnin disintt, h\ tho Suiinih mco, whidi is said thenceforward gtncrnllj 
to o( dipt the <a.«l<ni accliMtios of the filinuts to tho Godin en To the 
north, liftt miles hetond the Mnlinmiddoc, in tho mondinn of Bond, tho 
Khoiids uro snccc( ded ht the Bole people On tho north-enst, thoj nro 
found high III Ciitlnclc , while Soiiniha (not identified wnth tho Soumhs of 
the. south) iiilmhit there the iiife,nor ridges of tho Ghnuts ’ 
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of the nanow and rugged glens amongst -winch the 
feeders of this nvei use It is included xvithin the great 
forest of Oiissa, which is here inteispersed -wnth open 
glades of great beauty, and fiequently varied by lightly 
wooded tracts, in which, by the streams, villages ilounsh 
amongst iich coin fields, gaidens, and orchaids These 
glens becoming giadually less densely xvooded, and less 
insalubrious as they lecede from the mountains, expand 
into open and highly productive valleys upon the eastern 
frontier of the zemmdary , but of the whole khahsah or 
domam of Goomsur, little moie than a fouith part is 
cultivated 

Of die Khond districts of Goomsur, three are situated 
upon the table-land above the Ghauts , the fourth (called 
C^okapaud) hes at the base of the hiUs, and -within the 
vast foiest of Onssa, winch forms a zone from fifteen to 
thniy miles m depth along the eastern face of the Ghauts 
The Kionds below the Ghauts consist chiefly of scattered 
famihes of the class already described as ‘ Vettiah Xhonds,’^ 
or of the fiee subjects of the zemmdary, partially assinu- 
lated to their conquerors, and known as ‘ Benniah Ehonds ’ 

On this subject Lieutenant Macpherson, m his re- 
port of 1841 (to be mentioned hereafter), -writes as 
follows — 

‘ It is most important to understand distmctly the two 
follo-wmg pomts, upon which facts and forms aie diame- 
tncally opposed. 1st The nuhtary aids to the zemindar, 
which are given or -withheld -with perfect freedom by the 
Ehonds, bear much of tlie external character of “ ser- 
-vice,” while they receive that designation exclusively from 
the Hindus 2nd The tubes recogmse the supeuor social 
and personal ? ank of the Hin du chiefs m contradistmction 
to their authority, by forms which are nearly identical 
-with those by which the latter acknowledge the pohtical 
supeuonty of their paramount sovereign, and these forms 


^ See above, p 87 
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noTil\ le^cniblc tlio«p anIucIi nttndiccl in feudal usage to 
llu' luoulcuts of “lioiuatre and “ nnestituic ” lienee 
the di'-tinot and indo]iondcnl IChond lubes of Goonisui 
and Hoad ha\e been legaided n^ foinnng an integial pail, 
of the ]io])ulalinn of eadi /enundan then (eintoiicsaic 
]iabituall\ ‘«t vied “ included the^ ha\e been consideicd 
\ iH. not alho‘' lud ha\e been <5upposcd to hold then 
flee lands ujion ‘^onie specie-^ of tenuic analogous to the 
feudal 

‘A late o\ent e^t ibhshed nnequn ocally the line iiatuie 
of this relation 'Jhe Khond dibtnet, oi lathei half dis- 
liicl of llod/ouhoio 1 itel^ liansfened its atlaclnnent 
fioni Hoad to Goonisui Tins ad. in w.is the subiect of 
fiequent discussion vhile I vas at Hoad belvccn the 
chief SOI \ ants of the Hold ia)ah and the Khond chiefs 
i\ho Msitcd me ’’J’lie light of am Khond connminity to 
dissohe old and enlci into new lel itions was not disputed 
on the pill of the reinindai lie tonijil.iined only of the 
]os<5, thioiiLdi the ait*? of Sam Hissie, of an old suboi- 
dimte ally whom he had nc\ei in|uied The idea of the 
defection of a sub|eet sodctv, fii less of the dejiaituic 
of a fief fiom its nllcgianee, was not foi .i moment coii- 
temphled The lajah hid, howciei, ])iit foiwaid \ciy 
difleient pietcnsions befoic I had an Oppoitunity to in- 
stitute exact inquiiy ’ 

The piactical method by which the zemindais ai ailed 
themselies of the mihUiT aid of then moimtam fi lends 
was this ’ — The lajali communicated Ins desno to the 
fcdeial patii.iich of the elustci of tubes connected wuth 
him, that pati larch bemii the Hissye (oi heieditan" agent of 
the /emmdai foi Khond aflaiis), and styled ‘ Doin Hissyc ’ 
If thcic was no doubt ns to the piopiicty of compliance 
wnth the demand, the Khond patiiaicli at once sent his 
‘anow'of summons’ thiougli tlie mountain valleys, and 
ns it cii ciliated like the Celtic fieiy cioss, each house 


’ fecc tlio Eeport of 1841 
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afforded a fighting man Should the reqiusition, howevei, 
require consideration, the patriarch summoned a council 
of heads of tabes, or of the whole people, as usage might 
piescnbe, to determme the courae to be pm'sued. 

The two forms by which the Eliond clnefs significantly 
recognised the high rank and social supenonty of the 
rajahs are those which have been alluded to as resembhng 
those whicli were associated with the feudal mcidents 
of ‘homage’ and ‘investiture’ The pataarch of each 
tube attended annually, or once m two years, at tlie 
Hindu capital, to make a small offering of rural produce, 
and to perfoim lus simple obeisance to the rajah, this act 
of ceiemony being lepaid by equal courtesy and by a 
gift of supeiior value, and the heads of tabes all accepted 
(although the usage is said to have origmated at a period 
compaiatively recent) “sans,” that is, Onssan chesses of 
honour and mvestiture from the zemindai These they 
leceived at any convenient period after their mduction 
into then hereditary offices according to their own 
ancient forms, and they consideied the ceiemony to 
iinpoit simply tlie acknowledgment of then official 
jiosition by the rajah, fiom whom, however, they weie 
pleased at all times to leceive the shghtest mark of 
lionour, such as a dress, a gift, or a raiely-bestowed title 
In a woid, they regarded this foim as adding some 
degiee of ornament, but no manner of sanction, to tlieu 
ancient chgmties 

The Khond tnbes sent in then turn to the rajahs, upon 
then accession, a similar silken san of mvestiture The 
true signification of this form is of course chffeiently m- 
toi preted according to tlie conflicting pietensions of the 
parties , but its acceptance is essential to the recognition 
of tlie lajali by tlie IChonds The laiahs, on the other 
hand, guaid then nominally-included teintones and then 
oi\n jiropei domains with equal and jealous pnde from 
(*\cn aggiession by nvnl communities 

From the time when Southern Orissa fell luidei the 
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Bntisli sway, lu the last century, the Goomsui zemindary 
had been in a very unsettled state , ^ each successive 
zemindar had been in lebelhon against us, the pubhc 
levenue uncertain, and nevei collected without difficulty, 
the actual state of the country and its management so 
httle known, that it was governed foi moie than two 
yeais m the name of a boy who was dead, and was per- 
sonated by a gul , and the endeavoms made at different 
times to estabhsh our power by mihtary foice had been 
attended with a gieat sacrifice of tieasure, hfe, and 
charactei The sceptre, if it may be so tenned, had 
been swayed foi 800 yeais by a noble Eajput f amil y, 
whose smaiame was Bunje They weie now unworthily 
lepresented by a fathei and son, each of whom had been 
by tmns m possession of the zemindary, or hvmg upon 
a pension in esiLe — sometimes m confinement 

In 1835 the son (a man of doubttul samty) was m 
power His tnbute feU a httle mto arieai, and as his 
previous conduct entitled him to no favour, he was 
pressed very hard by the coUectoi of Ganjam That 
officei, undei orders from the Madras government, moved 
forward some troops and summoned him to appear 
Having come part of the way, he found himself under 
constramt, made his escape by a sudden ruse, and was 
at once m rebeUion 

The collectoi, Mr Stevenson, suggested to the Madras 
government that another member of the family — perhaps 
even the old father under pioper hmitations — should be 
appomted rajah in his place, as ah parties, even our 
own pubhc servants, desued a lajah, and were adverse 
to the downfall of the house of Bunje ‘ The conquest of 
the country,’ he wrote, ‘is attended by many more 
difficulties than may appear , so long as there lemains a 
popular, or even any, claimant of the rajah of Goomsur’s 


* See jMr Russell’s Reports on Goomsm, in the ‘ Selections from Records 
of Madras Government, pubhslied by authority,’ No xsiv , Madras, 1850 
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family, tlic distiict must be subject to constant distuibance 
and be held by a mditaiy foice Detachments can and 
do march to any part of the coimtrj’’, but ■when they 
amve at their point, they find nothing but a few deserted 
thatched huts m some place of di/ficult access , the post, 
fiom the natuie of the countrj^, the dilTiculty of supply, 
and the climate, cannot be retained tlieie even if there 
was an object in so doing, and the detachment returns 
under a lieavy and constant liie from an invisilile enemy, 
who consider that they liave obhged the troops to reticat 
Government is not peihaps aware that its authonty is, 
and has, I believe, ever been little more than a shadow in 
these distncts It is not in the least acknowledged be- 
yond Koladah, or the limits of the fertile plains , and in 
the Amanyas, and, indeed, generally, the rajah is all in aU 
The extensive mountam poi tions of Goomsur join on to 
endless tracts of mountain and foiest, of which we have 
no knowledge, and with the independent chiefs of which 
we are not acquainted by name ’ 

But the troops had now come into actual collision "with 
the inhabitants, and the Madras government refused to 
allow the appointment of a rajah 

The pohcy of annexation was uncompromismgly carried 
out under the direction of a very able cinl commission ei, 
Mr Bussell, a member of council at Madras, Avho had 
been employed a short time before m quelhng a revolt in 
the neighbounng temtory of Purla Kimedy, and was 
now deputed upon this special service at the request of 
Mir Stevenson, whose authonty was thereby superseded 
for the time 

The rajah havmg taken refuge in the hiUs, we were 
soon at war ivith the mountam tabes who sheltered him 
Mir Bussell resorted to operations very similar to those 
which he had pursued m Purla Eomedy, and of which he 
had given the foUowmg account ^ — 

* F 76 of Mr RnsseU’s Report on the Ihsturhances in the Zemindary of 
Purla Kimedy, Ist Nov 1834. 
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‘ The only way any unpiession can be made npon these 
chiefs (supposing the othei Bissyes, &c to be m league with 
them, and their aid theiefoie unattamable) is to destioy 
then vdlages and gram This may appear a harsh pro- 
ceeding, but it IS no more than daily occurs m European 
waifaie, and how else can we hope to subdue an enemy 
whose jungles rendei it impossible to close with them, or 
even to see them ^ To brmg away then gram is impos- 
sible , to leave it, is to give them the means of peiseveiang 
m then rebeUion In cases m which it may be 

intended to establish outposts, it is absolutely necessary to 
bmn or luuoof pait of the houses, or the troops would be 
burnt out the first mght’ Mi EusseU further remarks, 
in Ins fii-st report on the Goomsur operations,’ that m the 
low countiy the destruction of a village mvolves the pun- 
ishment of the umocent with the guilty, but above the 
Ghauts every man bears arms, and joins the common 
cause 

By these measures, and by the infliction of capital 
pumshment, of transportation — more dreaded than even 
capital punishment, — and of impnsonment, opposition was 
at length crushed. The events of the war are summed up 
by Lieutenant Macpheison as follows, m liis report of 
1841 — 

‘ The barrier by which the Khond tribes were separated 
from our immediate piovmces was suddenly removed by 
oui assumption of the zemmdary of Goomsur for arrears 
of tribute, which was followed by the rebeUion of its 
rajah m the end of the yeai 1835 That chief retired 
before a force which advanced to apprehend him, and to 
take possession of his estates, mto the Khond districts 
above the Ghauts, which were most anciently attached to 
Goomsur, and there he soon aftei died A small body 
of tioops then penetrated the great moimtam cham for 
the first time to endeavour to obtam possession of his 
hen, of the remaining members of Ins family, and of his 

1 P 61 
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tieasuies Tlie legion into Avliicli it advanced was en- 
tirely unexploied Of tlie Kliond people we knew nothing 
save the name We were ignoiant of the nature of the 
connexions which subsisted between them and Goomsui’, 
01 the neighbomiug zeiuiudaiies We knew nothing of 
their social oiganisation, of their feehngs towards the late 
zemmdai oi towards oui-selves, of their numbers, their 
language, or their mannem while they could have formed 
no idea of the character of oui powei, of oui views, of 
any of our objects A part of the mountain population 
was alieady combined agamst us, ivithout any suspicion 
on OUI pait, m anticipation of the coiuse which we pur- 
sued , and was aiTuyed m the name of every authority 
which they regarded as legitimate, confiimed by the most 
bmding rehgious solemiuties, and in the sacred name of 
hospit^ty The dying lajah had obtamed a pledge from 
several of the tribes of the plateau, given before their great 
divmity, to pi event, in any event, the capture of his 
family, which had suffered treatment in the last degiee 
dishonourable at oui hands upon a former occasion The 
disposition of the Edionds, at first consideied amicable, 
was observed to tend towards hostility upon the appre- 
hension of these distmguished guests, but the existence of 
their pledge first appealed from a bold, staithng, and 
partially successful attempt to fulfil it They rose and 
overwhelmed a small detachment which (contrary to the 
mtentions of the commissioner) was employed to escort a 
portion of the family of the zenundar by a difficult pass 
from the plateau to the low country, puttmg to death, to 
pi event their dishonour, seven ladies of his Zenana 
‘ The tribes which were chiefly imphcated in this move- 
ment immediately felt the weight of our vengeance , but 
the extreme sickhness of the advancmg season soon aftei 
compelled us to suspend active operations At the end 
of the rams a large and nearly fresh force of every arm 
was assembled to compel the unconditional submission of 
tlie Ehonds, mvolving the surrender of then patnardis, 
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,iml of some officers of the Lite miali ■\\ho liad taken 
letiige Mith them and a piomise for the hitine to peld 
to us tlie obedience and the sei vices vvhich had been 
<ri\en to Goomsur. that obedience being supposed to com- 
pichend sublms^lon to the authoiitvof a ‘ Lissre” of our 
appointment Xo opposition was oilered to our advance. 
But tlie Khonds refused anth the most admirable con- 
stanev. to bring their natural licads or then iruests bound 
to our '=cafiolds The countra* vvas hud utteily desolate 
the popuhtion was unceasingly pursued bv tlie troops 
At the end of about tvo months the niiahs Hindu ofheers 
were given U]) foi a reward in the iliahs of Load The 
patnirchsof the ollcnding district of Goomsur were be- 
tray eil one bv one thiough the Xaicks of the border and 
the Hindu inhabit nits of the hills, with the exception of 
the chief Dora Bissve who favoured or feared by all. 
escaped to the Patna zemmdary from whence having 
obtained the promise of his hfe from the commissioner 
for Cuttack, he sometime after came in The Khoud 
chiefs of Bara Mootoh were condemned and executed 
almost wnthout exception * Sunnuds - of the exact tenns 
of which I am not infonned. were Given Generallv to 
their supposed heirs 

‘Sam Bissye the Hindu employe of the Khonds of 
Hodzoghoro a di^tnct recently connected with Boad. 
was invested with ihe authontr supposed to belong to the 
office of the chief Bissye^ of the raiali of Goomsur. and 
with a title, m the room of the federal Khnnd patriarch 
Dora Bissye ’ 

The followmg letters wnll now be mtelhgible . — 

* Goomrnr 10th Xovember 1S3G 

‘ You know that I came up here to assist in estabhshing 
the impenal authority over a fair wide mountain district, 

^ Lienteiniit Macpheison notices el5;;Tvhere the smgnlnr cotnane and dig- 
nitr Tath which thev met their death 

■ Charter? grantinsr o~ canfimiing' the possession of lands or office 
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winch, not being i tiled in ii innnnci nL nil suitable to its 
stage of cnihsation, its sjstcin ol inunneis, oi older of 
society, icbelled, if tins nmj be said of u coniniuiiity 
whose subjugation and allegiance ^^clc latluM theoietical 
than ical and piaclical Well, rii>L a small numbei of 
tioops Avas sent to icduce it '1110}' enetted nothing. 
Tlien a Inige foicc A\as sent, but b^ this time the ciicle 
of the Avai had also cMended, so they neie msiilhoient too 
But although too feu foi the uoik, and too few lor the 
climate, the tioops ucie too man} foi the food, foi the 
medicine, and foi the taiiiage, and stalled, foicied, and 
outweaiied, the u oik was left b} them un.iccomplished 
Now a new campaign uilh ficsh tioops is to begin, and 
if theic be no vciy gieat inismaimgcmenl, pciliaps all may 
be concluded soon, foi I am .ishamcd to tell }ou, om 
pool enemies, a meie A\ild lull tube, aic not far enough 
advanced in civilisation to use gimpoudci Tlicy fight 
valoiously with battle-axes of the most ti enchant shapes, 
and only Icaint the use of fiic-aims fiom acquning the 
aims of a paity of oui sepoys, Avhom they cut off to a 
man in a mountain defile WeD, my legimont haxing 
stood the blunt of all this “ wai,” as it is facetiously called, 
IS at last allowed to go into quaiteis I joined it some 
months ago befoie the lains, udiicli are noAv over I had 
then to build a house, as oui tents can scarcely keep out 
the torrents of these legious m the monsoon It uas a 
splendid house of jungle tiees, bamboo, and grass Fust, 
of couise, I built my stable, a very fine, laige, distinguished 
lookmg shed as one can imagine Then, my house con- 
sisted of one laige loom about 20 feet squaie , foui posts 
like pillars supporting a bamboo loof warmly thatched 
My walls weie what we call Avattle and dab, winch means 
a watthng of bamboos finely spht and well dabbled ovei 
and overlaid inside and out with mud Inside I made 
seveial divisions, and Aviutewashed the Avhole, built 
outhouses for my servants, and was most comfoitably 
estabhshed when, before I had hved m it a week, I 
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was sent off with my company to take charge of an 
outpost It cost me 8^, which the pleasure I had in 
bmldmg it was weU worth Much tabasheer \ too, did I 
collect foi your cabmet from the sphttmg bamboos ’ 

‘ Camp, Goomsur, 28tli December 1886 

‘ The war stiU drags out its weary length It is a war 
m which there has been no enemy, and it has long been 
reduced to a meie personal contest of speed, skdl, and 
endurance, betwixt a mountain chiefs who darts through 
the jungles of this foiest-laden and difficult country with 
horn ten to fifty fugitive followers, and one of our oldest 
civihans, backed by eight regiments of the Madias army, 
horse, foot, and artiUeiy When my corps, knocked up 
m the last campaign, was permitted to retire to its can- 
tonment m the real of the scene, I was ordered to pro- 
ceed to smvey a portion of the assumed zemmdary® 
In this task I have smce been employed The whole 
coimtry is now occupied by om dispersed troops ’ 

The foUowmg letter appears to have been written 
about the same tune 

‘I am employed m suiveying the portion of coimtry 
which has just been assumed A fau portion of the 
earth is this , mountam, valley, and stream most nchly 
adorned In certam seasons it is pestilential beyond all 
measure Last yeai the number of sick amongst our 
troops amounted to 400 per cent m six months , that is 
to say, every man m the force was four tunes under medi- 
cal tieatment Even now my servants, who aie much 
exposed to the mght dews, are suffermg dreadfully My 
head servant and second servant have been long sick, the 
latter dying, I gneve to say, after servmg me most faith- 


^ A kmd of silex tbat forms m tbe bamboo 
^ Dora Bissye 

^ t e , of tbe proper territory of tbe rajab of Goorosux m tbe plams and 
lower bills, 7wt tbe coimtry of tbe moimtam Kbonds 

E 
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fully for eiglit years My tailor sick, and, as became the 
fraction of a man, absconded through fear The man 
who keeps my milk-goats sick, and six or eight other 
memals, amongst them my important cook, frightened 
and bolted with the tador My food for many days has 
been the curry of my guard of sepoys, a sei^eant’s party 
of twelve, and all perfect gentlemen I chmb the rugged 
hills which I am obhged to ascend, after a fashion which 
would surprise the men of Eigg, but absolutely necessary 
here I form a swathe of a piece of cloth, and fismg 
ropes to either end place it round my waist hlow my 
bearers, making a team of six, take these traces and pull 
me up the hill Eeceivmg from them the least assistance 
in the world, I reach the summits of the steepest hihs 
httle fatigued and leady at once to begm my work I 
expect to get from hence back to hTellore in a month or 
two, but yet know nothmg certainly I thmk my eyes 
are vastly improved lately I can now, and do eveiy 
day, write, read, and work all day, and then am still able, 
as at this moment, to write off a hght letter by candle- 
light My tent has been nearly pulled down about my 
ears while I have been writmg A great herd of cattle 
has been careenng round and round me hke a whirlwmd, 
now and then darting amongst my tent ropes , the shout- 
mg and yelling of my people to keep them off only making 
them madder However, they have not interrupted me , 
now they are gone, and the foxes and jackals are howhng 
prodigiously We nund them no more than you do a 
caterwauhng m your garden ’ 
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FIRST MSIT TO TEE HILLS 

Mr Russell, aftci quelling the insuncction, clepaited 
foi Madias "wlieie liis scmces recened the warmest 
thanks of the goveniinent ]\Ii Stevenson then resumed 
his authority, aud he immediately despatched Lieutenant 
Macpheison upon a mission of -which the latter has 
gi\ en the follow mg account ^ — 

‘ On the 1 ery day on m Inch authonty -w as restored to 
him, Stevenson asked me to undertake a mission of sur- 
vey and inquii-y into the unexplored country ivith re- 
spect to V hicli it v as of the last consequence that correct 
infonuation should be obtained, saying “ that he thought 
me alone ca])able of such semcc ” The unhealthy season 
had set m, and all had lied or ere llpng from the scene 
The general dcmiuied to the exposure ol the tioops neces- 
sary foi my support, to that deadly chmate Stevenson 
said, “ the mformation which you -wtH proem e ■wall be 
of moie consequence than the health of an army ” The 
day of ray departiue into that countiy was amongst 
the happiest of my life I succeeded m my objects be- 
yond expectation, but was stmek dovm by fevei aud 
bhudness, foi I was worn out by the hard exeitions of 
tlnee preceding months But the idea that T had at 
length achieved some small amount of good, that I had 
made the first step towards the redemption of my 

* In a letter dated 24tli Fe-bruarr IStO 

E 2 
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lime, niul tlic stoj) lowaulM Itninc, iim'lcsuf- 

fcijiig lighlci limn I lm\c knoisn nmny plcasuics. I 
iliouglil I Imd accoinjilislicd %\lml in the common coui-sc 
ol llnnga Uie go\einment could nol po«sihly entirely 
o\ciloolc, and 1 expected Midi lecogmtion of in\ liaid, 
daiigeious, and moiL difln nil ‘’Ci \ ice as uoiild lead to cin- 
plo3menl, weie it in that den of j)ea(ilencej(''elf — but (‘in- 
ployment on 11111011 I might mise so much chaiactcras 
ivould bcni me home , foi mj’ mcm fiiire I left lUngland 
had been this, that I had no light to ictuni thilhei until 

I could sa)' that I had done something, until I had done 

II hat iiould ‘'ccuic m}’’ cmplo}inent out of the lanks of a 
legimcnt on my ictuin Foi the attainment ol thisobiect 
I did not hesitate to iisk health, noi did I giudgc it 11 hen 
it ivas gone Non poorStcicnson died, 11 ho could alone, 
ivith the exception ol Kusscll, haie ajipiociatod inj 11 oik , 
and it then appealed that ni3'oicrstiamed fiaine refused, 
as it still lefuses, to enable me to lealisc the fimts of 1113” 
toil ■\Yliothei nifacly or not, I acted iiitli 1113’ 0305 open, 
lemaining in Lidia until I had put 1113^ nork roiiglil}’’ 
together.’ 

The siuvey undei taken at SL Stevenson’s request com- 
pnsed the noithcra pait of the Kliond counti3y fiom 
Goomsur to the Mahauuddcc 

Having been accustomed during the whole of his Lidian 
hfe to hold the freest commumcntion with the natives, 
diBCussmg with them every subject that was neaiest to 
their hearts. Lieutenant Maepherson had pecuhar facih- 
ties for opening an mteicoui’se with the Khonds , and as 
he saw them not, as others had done, in the character 
of enemies, it is not smpnsmg that he became ere long 
the depositary of much mfonnabon which no other 
person possessed The people aie half savages, and 
generally sacnficers of men, and most of the officers 
who were compelled to enter the country got out of it 
as soon as they could, and caied not how httle lufoi- 
mation they bi ought away with them , but he was of 
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a clinbicnt spall, niul among tliosc baibaiians he con- 
tracted fiicndship*!, if they inaj be ‘^o called, 'which iicithci 
he nor they foigot For instance, a fieice old chief, the 
lialnarch of Bai.nnulhck, called Bagivan Sow,^ commonly 
knoMm ns ‘ the Great Sow,’ came to his tent to pa)' him a 
Msit of mere cniiosity, full of ill-%\]ll and disnircction, and 
behe^ mg himself and believed by all his follo 3 \ el's to bo 
one of the ino^t nnpoilant of living men He •was to call 
his iiev-boin son aftci Dora Biss)e the chief (not yet cap- 
tured) of the insuiicction, ‘ the gicatcst and viscst man he 
knew ’ llib host jokingly said, ‘ Yon had bcttci call youi 
next son afici me, and then you a\i11 liave fi lends on both 
sides,’ a pioposal ^\hlch was rccei\ed with a snoit of in- 
dignation But after passing a v cek m camp, using his 
e^es and eais, and enioying the hospitality of his new 
acquaintance, the Gieat Sow was quite anothei being, 
and at last he spoke out, saying ‘You aio a great and 
•w ise people, and know on on thing, and wo ai o pool jungle 
beasts, and know' nothing ’ So he ended by Icaniing w'lth 
much pains the name of ‘ j\[aak ’ to call Ins next son by, 
a piomise wdiicli he faithfully kept, adding the name of 
some nmdu god, and many ycais aftci wauls, on hearing 
that Ins friend’s authonty was opposed, he raised his men 
and inaichcd to Ins assistance 

YHiile Lieutenant Macpheison -was in the hills, — 

‘ The lajah of Boad,’ he sajs,- ‘ was lequired by the au- 
thorities on the soutli-w estci 11 fiontiei of Bengal, but in 
teiins which aie not precisely knowni to me, to annoiuice 
to the tubes of his zemindary the abhoiieuce of the go- 
\eiument of the Mcriali iite, and to excit Ins authoiity foi 
its suppicssion He lepiesentcd to me, then at Boad, that, 
as I knew, it w'as m his pow'ei to yield even a foi'mal obe- 
dience to this ordei m the case of many of the Khoiid dis- 
tiicts, only if his messengers were allowed the piotection of 
my camp, and that piotection I veiy w'llhngly gave, as the 
occasion pi onnsed to afford me laluable oppoitumties of 

® report of 1841 


' ‘ Sow ’ IS a title of honour 
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obsoivation A consKlcinblc dcgicc of alaini followed 
tlic icccipt above the Ghauts ol the cominunicjilioiis of 
the rajah, 'whieb were, I behove, made m vciy vague and 
vaiious tenns to the diflcicnt chief patunichs Councils 
met cvci}avheie. The whole pojnilation was dcejily 
agitated, and all fiiendly mtcicouise vith me ceased In 
the lemotc and sequestcicd disLiictof Ibittabani itvas 
behoved that I was come to cnfoico compliance vith the 
‘ mandates, and on ain\mig there, I found that aclne pre- 
paiations had commenced foi lesistancc Very serious 
lesults tlneatened, when the oppoitune nppeamucc upon 
the scene of the great Khonro of Bond, whose friendship 
I had pie\TiOusly made, icmoved evciy difliculty The 
lOionds could aiiive at no distinct conclusion respecting 
the leal meamng of the intimations which vcie thus 
made to them , and, iindei all the circumstances, it was 
exceedingly difficult foi me to give any explanation of 
them But the tubes having made out that no coeicne 
measuies weie then mtended, and that I, at least, was 
theie with views pmely fuendly, they giadually became 
at ease, and laid their mmds bare to me on the whole 
subject 

‘ In the end they consented, without mncli difficulty, to 
dehver up their victim-childien to me as other tubes 
have done to othei officers, and not as signifying the 
shghtest mtention to rehnqmsh the nte, but as a peace 
oflenug, or a mark of deference for our power But to 
this sunender they assented only on the expiess con- 
dition that tlie tribes of Goomsur should also be requued 
to give up then victims The Meiiah chddien they looked 
upon merely as piopei-ty of a ceitain value, and as victims 
which could be immediately leplaced Their leal and 
deepest anxiety was, lest they should even seem to submit 
to a necessity whicli was not acknowledged by all the 
tubes withm their social sphere As the authorities on 
either side of the Mahanuddee did not on this occasion act 
m concert, the necessary reqmsition could not at tlie mo- 
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ment be effectually made m Goomsur foi the fu lfilm ent of 
the condition stipulated, and so the victims were not 
hberated, and the tubes were left bewildered between the 
apparently disci epant counsels of the two governments ^ 

‘ I may remark here what I should have supposed to 
be self-evident, but for much proof to the contrary, that 
nothmg can be effected, m any case, either by the simple 
hberation of victims which can be replaced, or by the 
prevention of sacrifices- at any particular time, or m any . 
single district, when they can be performed, at some sa- 
crifice of convenience, elsewhere and at another season 
Had these victims m the Boad Mahahs been hberated, I 
was afterwards distmctly informed that a larger number 
must have suffered m their stead ’ 

The expedition was stopped by sickness, and he was 
compelled to letmn to the low country before he had 
spent a month m the hills He remamed for about a year 
at Ganjam, by the sea-side, engaged — as fai as his broken 
health would permit — m completmg his survey reports, 
m pieservmg and arranging the miscellaneous informa- 
tion which he had collected, and m obt ainin g from 
personal conversation with ETiond pnsoneis (of whom 
there was a very large number m the gaol of Ganjam), 
and fiom every available source, as much mtelhgence 
as possible regarding the hill tribes. 


‘ Ganjam, 1st June 1837 

‘ I have not been able, m perfect safety, nntd now to fol- 
low up my blmd scrawl despatched to you above a month 
ago My sight and health are perfectly restored The 
affection of the fonner was merely an effect of the Goom- 
sui malaria upon my constitution, which has thrown it 
off entnely I would, howevei, have preferred to suffei 
more than to have omitted the labours which pioduced 
this ailm ent I was at the close of the mfiitary opeia- 

^ Tins -was tlie first exemplification of tlie mconvemence, so mucli felt 
throughout, of the Bengal Government actmg separately from that of Madras 
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tions — I should say mditaiy forms — employed in exploring 
a perfectly new and unvisited tract of countiy in the 
valley of the Mahanuddee nver , and could I have spent 
two months mstead of one in those scenes of absorbing 
interest, I should have been able to exliibit a new and 
cleaily-wntteu page of the history of rude nature . The 
people amongst whom my routes chiefly lay were the 
Hiond tnbes, the highlanders of the Eastern Grhauts, 
whom, at the expense of several of our best legiments 
and of neaily all our pubhc credit, the government 
was compelled, after a two years’ struggle, to acknow- 
ledge to be at least morally mvincible But so profit- 
able a sojourn my lot forbade The season was too far 
advanced The detachment kept m the field to sup- 
port me if necessary, went mto hospital to a man, and I 
was compelled to return to prevent its entue sacnfice 
Stfil, as it IS, I shall have an mterestmg repoit to make, 
and one which, from the novelty of the matter at least, 
AviU attiact some notice I have been afiaid yet to plxmge 
into the labour of its preparation I cannot easily, in 
j?aiicts, give you distmct ideas of my field, or of what I 
liave gleaned Tou can imagme a people, distnbuted 
mto clans, occupying the mountam valleys and plateaux 
of this cham, and existing, from the beginnmg of time, 
undisturbed by die pohtical and rehgious i evolutions of 
Hmdostam Tins people we discovered, by accident, two 
yeai s ago I found my way through the temtones of a 
numbei of these fine clans, and so concihated then good 
will as to get all their chiefs to meet me m confidential 
intercourse Eiora them I learnt a good many — aU that 
my time permitted — of the most important facts relative 
to a large portion of this new country and people, and 
executed a very extensive survey The rehgion^ of these 
Elionds is an ongmal system Its base is a weak, inco- 
herent theism, unth a subordmate demonologj’’, the le- 


' Sec Chapter ItL 
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flection of (lie ^van(s and foal's and pi cdominant sentiments 
of a Hide society It acknoi\ ledges, 1 A supicmc 
powei , 2 An caitli god, analogous to Pan in Ins pio- 
vmce and functions, 3 A god of limits , and 4 Laies 
iMtliout end Local dnimtics besides abound You ivill 
be astonished tolieai that the mam fcatuic, and, in effect, 
the animating piinciplc of this system of supemtition, is the 
iitc of human saciificc This ntc is solemnly pei’petrated 
in c\ cry distiict c\ civ month of the ycai ! The Go\ cinoi- 
Geneial has voved to put an end to the hoirible piactice 
How IS the question Our t loops can exist in the 
countiy but duiing three inonlhs in the ycai The lan- 
guage, manneis, and institutions of the people, and lune- 
tcuths of the countr)’ itself, aie iitteily unknoiin The 
country of the Khoiids is beautiful and often vei'y 
1 ich, and then agi icultiu'al mdusti'y is of the best sort 
Eiei'y man has his firm, a peifect ficchold, I should 
say held in fee simple, and subject to no form of impost 
•\\hatei Cl The people aic a i ci'}* fine lace ’ 

‘ G^nJnnl, Otli October 1S37 

‘ Besides this stoi-y of Oiissa and the Khonds, I have 
been so exceedingly foitunate as heie, sitting liy the sea, 
to have been able to get m the most satisfactoi'y shape an 
account of a piobably cognate aboiigmal people of the 
same pait of India called the Sonias Will you credit 
that until I made the discoiei'y no one suspected that a 
mountain gioiip •wilhin three miles of one of oin oldest 
stations heie * was exclusively inhabited by Khonds, of 
■whom no one had ever heaid till the Goomsiu wai led 
us abo\c the Gliauts , and can you believe tliat -we have 
been mixed up vnth these Souras m the lelatious of 'wmi 
and peace foi ncaily 100 yeais, while no one has ever 
made a vocabulary of then language ^ Is it not stiange, 
too, that these two piimitivc races should have been m 
the habit of caiiyiug off oui subjects m laige uumbei-s 


* I3erlia"jporc is tlio station referred to 
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annually for human sacrifices to the earth god, their 
gieat divimty — and that this should have become known 
last year? The pimmples of the mstitutions of these 
rude societies are strongly contrasted The Khond 
commimity is ruled by an hereditary aristocracy, jeal- 
ously limited by democratic councils , the Souras are 
ruled by a theocracy But for my stumbhng, under cir- 
cumstances pecuharly favourable, upob these Souras, I 
should have been ere now at Madras My report wdl stdl 
take me a long time to digest Without my good friend 
Cadenliead, who occasionally lends me his hand when 
wntmg would hurt my eyes, I could not get on at alL’ 

Although the report which cost him so much labour 
was not completed till a later peiiod, it may be convenient 
to mtroduce m this place the descnption which it con- 
tains of some of the chief characteristics of this stimige 
hdl people, of whom he alone has up to this day given 
any connected and systematic account The fifth chapter 
of the present work is accordmgly taken, with some 
alteration of the arrangement, from that report, but 
many mterestmg passages are ormtted, as they would take 
up too much room 

In answer to some criticisms upon the report he ob- 
serves, ‘ When you talk of zoology, geology, and othei 
ologies, you surely forget that I was among the mountain 
Khonds only a few weeks, m which tune I executed 
a most laborious survey, besides obtammg the great mass 
of my mfoimation Had I been there five or six months, 
I should have doubtless collected matter enough for a 
complete account and a good book Then as to statistics, 
properly so called, you might as well have expected from 
Captam Cook the statistics of the land which he described 
as “ either an island or a pemnsula , very hazy , passed at 
night under double-reefed topsails ” My statistics include 
the name of eveiy distuct, subdivision, and village, with 
nmnbei of houses (whence population) m each, and names 
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of cliicfs of cveiy giade, besides, of course, men, all, 
30U know, of va‘^t iinpoitancc But what I wish to im- 
pie^s on you is that tlic wliole thing amounts only to a 
sketch, not a complete jnctuic with all its incidents ’ 

The most inipoi taut pail of theicpoit is the account 
of the ICliond religion, but though coirect as a de- 
sciiption of the ichgion of the tubes which he visited in 
the beginning of 1837 , a\isit scicial 5 earn latci to the 
soiitheni tracts convinced him that it v as incomplete He 
made full lepoits to goveinment of all the additional 
knoi\ ledge i\liich he had obtained, and finalty, aftci 
many yeais of close obsenation, he combined the iiliole 
in a single papci, 11111011, as ahoady mentioned, was lead 
before the Koy il Asiatic Society of London m the year 
1852 ' This papci foims the sucth chaptci of these 
Meiuoi lals 

* An ntslrnct of tlio religious clinjitcr of tbc report of ISJl lind been rend 
before the sninc SocKt\ 
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Tub Klioucls are fitted by physical constitution to undei’go 
the severest exeitions and to endure every foim of pn- 
vatiou Their height is of about t]ie average standaid 
of Hindus of the peninsula Theu foiins are characterised 
by strength and symmetiy The muscles of the hmbs 
and body are clean and boldly developed. The skm is 
clear and glossy, its colour ranging from a hght bamboo 
to a deep copper shade , the heel is m a line with the back 
of the leg, the foot is somewhat laiger than that of the 
Hindu, and the instep not higlily aiched, although the 
Ediond, nevertheless, has extraordinary speed of foot 
The forehead is full and expanded The cheek bones are 
high and rather prominent, the nose is seldom, though 
occasionally, arched, and is generally broad at the point 
The bps aie fuU but not tluck , the mouth is rather 
laige The whole physiognomy is generally mdicative 
of mteUigence and determination, blended with good 
humour 

Them clothing consists of a smgle piece of coarse cloth, 
either white or chequered, from twelve to twenty cubits 
in length, which is m some districts gmt round the loms 
with Its extremities flowmg loose behmd, and in other’s 
wrapped roimd the waist, and thrown across the chest 
somethmg in the Hindu fashion Tlie women wear cloths 
of the same material, wound loimd the waist, and brought 
over the shoulders They m some distncts wear brass 
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armlets and anklets, and small nose and ear ornaments of 
gold and sil\ ci 

The \nllages arc in general beautifully situated, eitliei 
by a clump of trees, oi at the bases of the Avooded liill<5, 
or on the knolls of the \ alleys slightly laiscd above the 
lc\el of iingation In the ''Outhein distiicts they consist 
of two lows of houses, slightly curved so as to foim 
a bioad stiect, which is closed at each end by a stiong 
wooden banicr gate In the noithciii tiacts they aie 
built, like Ilmdu Milages, aftci no regular plan In 
founding a Milage, the fust act is to plant a gicat 
cotton tice, conscciatcd to the Milage deity, m the ccntie 
of the ‘=itc, wheie the house of the patnaich oi abbaya 
(called the Miilhcko by the Hindus) is placed The Panw a, 
or wea^el. Incs at eithci end of the Milage, his dwelling 
being maikcd by the pegs used foi w'caving befoie the 
dooi The site of a village is detennmed by the pnest 
aftci carefully consulting the wnll of the god Each man 
builds his owm hou'e, and m the soiithein distiicts the 
walls are formed excliisn cly of planks placed eelgew ise as 
in a ship, the 1 oofs being thatched Wlien a village begins 
to decay it is not lepaued, but a new’^ one is biult on a 
different site, and none of the old materials aie used A 
Klioud Milage lasts on an average about fourteen years, but 
its locality IS readily changed on account of othei causes 
besides decay, upon the shghtcst suspicion that the site has 
become unlucky fiom the occurrence of an unusual num- 
ber of deaths, or fiom the loss of stock, d.c, the pnest is 
put in requisition and a new’ hamlet is constructed 

The Khonds use no medicine of any sort To wounds 
they apply the earth of an ant-hiU made mto a warm 
mud, or a poultice of miUet They also apply m extieme 
cases the actual cautery to the belly, using a hot sickle 
over a wetted cloth. They aie very subject to fever, and 
apparently to inflammation of the bowels fiom excessive 
drinkmg They aie often swept off m numbers by small- 
pox, and many are bhnd The women suffer httle or 
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nothing in child-beaiing, and muse tlien cliildien only six 
inontlis 

The pursuit of agricultme, vancd by war and the 
chase, is exclusively held in honour, the only ex- 
ception being in the southern distiicts, and in favour of 
the aits of working in non and in clay , there me no 
reuteis of land oi labouiers for hire, mid each petty 
fieehold consists of a poition of the urigated soil of the 
valley, which is mmutely subdivided, and of a tract of 
the upland, which is licld in much laigci poitious The 
paternal authority is absolute, and the son cannot possess 
piopeity of miy land before his fathei’s death Upon that 
event landed piopeity and agiicultinal stock descend ex- 
clusively in the male hne, females being incapable of 
holding land In most districts the eldest sou receives 
an adi^tional shaie of both of these species of piopeity, 
m a few, they me equally divided In case of fail me of 
issue, biotliers mhent equally, and tlien the brothers of 
the &ther Daughters divide equally personal ornaments, 
household furmture, money, and movables, while then 
brothers me obhged to mamtam them and to contiibute 
equally to the expense of theii maniages On tlie failure 
of hen’s male, laud becomes the property of the village, 
and is divided among its membei’s 

The light of possession of land is simply founded in the 
case of tubes upon pnonty of appiopnation, and m the 
case of mdividuals upon pnonty of cidtme The usages 
of different districts m leapect to waste land vary much 
In some quarters the waste land is partitioned amongst 
the villages, but m others not The exclusive use of 
umeclmmed land, for pastuiage or foi jungle produce, 
was, however, m no case asserted, and generally few 
practical restnctions existed as to the occupation of waste 
by individuals within the boundanes of then tube 

Agnculture is practised by the Ehonds with a degree of 
skdl and energy which is perhaps nowheie smpassed in 
India, and which has produced a degree of rural affluence 
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r.iiel}" paiallclecl At the season of laboiu the IQiond 
uses at daybieak Before quitting liis eottage he eats a 
full meal, consisting of moong, raggi, or tuai,’ boiled ^\nth 
a poition of pingle lieibs, and flavouied ^\^th a piece of 
goat’s 01 swiie’s flesh Then yoloiig his team, or shouldei- 
ing Ins axe, he goes out foi the day 'Wlien employed in 
oidmaiy ■\\oik, as at the plough, he labours without in- 
tci mission until three o’clock m the aftei noon, a\ hen he 
bathes in the ncaiest stream But when his toil is nioie 
seveie, as in felling wood, ho lesis to eat a mid-day mess, 
■which IS broimht to him m the field At evening he le- 
turas home to a meal similar to that of the moining, ■\Mth 
the addition of liquoi oi tobacco Athauest and seed 
time the ■women shaic in e\ciy foim of field laboiu, and 
wheictheie is no Hindu coiiheid, those of each family 
watch the village cattle by tin ns 

The Mahah [Mountain] Klionds aie oxtiemely iich m 
Qxevy species of agiicultural stock They ha\ e laige hcids 
of bullocks of a small bleed, and of buflaloes, numeious 
flocks of fine goats and abundance of swine, and every 
hamlet teems AMth poultiy Bice of seveial sorts, vanous 
oih, millets, pulse, and fiuits, 'wnth tobacco, tiumeiic, and 
mustard of supenoi quality, aie the most impoitant 
species of hill pioduce , and these the Klionds exchange 
with resident Hindu mei chants, piincipally of the Soodoo 
caste, 01 at the fairs of Koladali and Codundah (wheie 
the Klionds aie aided in their bargam-raakmg by the 
Pan was), for salt, cloth, brass vessels and ornaments, and 
a few othei necessaiies. 

Transfers of land by sale constantly take place m these 
distncts, and the value of a piece of ground at Borogootza, 
which lequired foui buUocks for its cultivation, and sufficed 
for the support of a family of four persons, was estimated 
by some inteUigent Khouds at fiom forty to fifty pans of 
bullocks, wlule Lieutenant Maephemou was told by an 
inliabitant of Borapall m Nowsagur, that it would fetch at 

' Rngg;! 18 a Bmall p-nin Wio millet. Moong and tuar are kinds of pulao 
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least as much if situated m that distnct This being with 
refeience to the rent of laud in Boad, as nearly as could 
be judged, about ten or twelve years’ purchase, and a 
village of Bulscoopa, which was sold by its abbaya and 
inhabitants, as having become unlucky, to a nch Khoud 
from Chokapaud, brought a price which was in keeping 
with this estimate 

The forms observed m the transfer of land by sale are 
these The seUing party mtunates his purpose to the 
abbaya of the section, not to obtam his sanction, but to 
give pubhcity to his mtentions He then goes with the 
intendmg puichasei to the village m which the piopeity 
IS situated, and summons five lespectable inhabitants to 
bear vutness to the act of sale When assembled on the 
land to be transferred, the seller calls upon those wit- 
nesses, and at the same time solemnly mvokes the village 
deity to beai testimony that a poiLon of land specified is 
ahenated by him for evei to a certam pemon for a cer- 
tam consideiation He then dehvers a handful of soil to 
the purchasei, who in retmn makes over part of the piu- 
chase-money, when the transaction is complete The 
close similanty between the forms which obtam among 
this people and those which are employed by the nations 
of Europe and of Western Asia, to give pubhcity and 
ceitamty to transfers of real pioperty, is sufficiently 
sinking 

The use of money, with the exception of cownes, was 
until 1 eceutly nearly unknown to the Mahah Khonds, and 
the value of aU property is estimated by them in ‘ fives,’ 
a measuie vhicli lequnes some adjustment every time 
that It is applied, a bullock, a buffalo, goat, a pig or fowl, a 
bag of giain, or a set of brass pots bemg each, with any- 
thing else that may be agieed upon, a ‘life ’ A hunched 
li\ cs, on an ai erage, may be taken to consist of ten bul- 
locks, ten buffaloa'!, ten sacks of corn, ten sets of biass 
pots, tv cnty sheep, ten pigs, and thirty fowls 

The piacticc of the ait of agricultuic exclusively by 
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the mountain Ivliouds, with the paitial exception above 
noticed, IS icndeied possible by the settlement m these 
dislncts of faindies of the follovnng Pariah oi Hmdu castes, 
who maniifactuie fiist nccessaiies, and perfoim othei m- 
dispcn sable semccs 

1 The Panwa, oi v eaver 

2 The Lohaia, or uonsmith 

3 The Komaioo, or potter. 

4 The Gouio, or licidsraan 

5 The Soondi, oi distiUei (in the easlem distiicts) 

Of these, the Panv a is proveibially indispensable to 
every Klioiid hamlet. His duties aie to piovide human 
victims, an occupation winch is, howevei, lestncted to 
ceitain famihes in which it is hereditaiy , to cany mes- 
sages, such as summonses to council or to the field , to act 
as musician at ceiemonies, and to supply the village with 
cloth, of which the Khond allowance is a yeaily garment 

These castes which have been settled in the Kliondcountiy 
fiomtimeimmenioiial, all pai take of food which has been 
prepared by the IQionds, who will not, howevei, eat fiom 
their hands They use both tlic Ediond and the Oiiyah 
languages They appeal to have then own gods, to whom 
they sacnfice, but they geneially participate in the worship 
of the Klonds By these they are treated, particularly the 
Panwas, with great kindness, but as an infenor and pro- 
tected, perhaps as a servile race They are nevei neglected 
at a feast , and any m]ury done to them is promptly 
resented But they aie never allowed to beai themselves 
as equals , and they m few cases hold land They gene- 
rally maintain their blood pure 

Hospitahty is regarded as one of the first duties It is 
equally imperative upon all ‘ For the safety of a guest,’ 
say the Elionds, ‘ hfe and honour are pledged, he is to be 
consideied before a child.’ Every stranger is an mvited 
guest, and any peison may acquue, under any circum- 
stances, the piivdeges of the character by clamimg them 

p 
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No person, wlietlier Khond or Hindu, can appear at a 
lOiond village witliout being invited to enter, and tlie 
burden of pubbc hospitality does not fall more upon the 
abbaya (patnarch) than upon any one else There is no 
limit to the period to which hospitahty may be claimed, a 
guest can never be turned away, and his treatment must 
be that of a member of the family fugitives upon any 
account whatever from other tribes must be received and 
protected Menahs, however, cannot claim refuge as 
guests they are given up as property amongst friendly 
tribes , in unfriendly ones they generally find an asylum , 
a person who has sought refuge is supported until he can 
make up Ins nund to return to his tribe, or to seek 
adoption mto that of liis host, and m tlie latter case he 
generally labours on the land of his protector imtil he can 
procure a share for himself 

If a man can make his way by any means mto the house 
of his enemy it is considered a case of refuge, and he can- 
not be touched, even although his life has been forfeited 
to his mvoluntary host by the law of blood-revenge A 
Panwa, havmg killed the son of the abbaya of Ins vil- 
lage, fied and escaped vengeance Two years after he 
returned, and in the middle of the night rushed mto the 
house of the abbaya. A council of the tnbe, any one of 
whom would have previously destroyed the murderei, 
determined that he must be regarded as a guest, and he 
was accordmgly penmtted to remam unharmed Some- 
times, however, when an enemy tlius makes himself a 
guest, the house may be vacated and food may be refused 
to him, and he may be killed if he comes out But this 
pioceeding is veiy rarely considered justifiable 

One tnbe must receive another if it become fugitive 
Two branches of a tnbe havmg fallen out at a feast, fought 
untd one was dnven from its lands, of which, with the 
villages, the other part took possession , the expelled 
branch sought refuge with another tnbe, and was sup- 
ported by it for a year , in the end, an abbaya of the 
victorious porhon relented, and secretly became a party 
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to n tclicinc foi tlio lo adiniscmn of the otlioi^ lie sent 
llioin ^\hcn the kept foi tlicir 

o\chi'-iou A\a‘- ^oniewliat ulixod The people jublied 
into one of tlnar old Milage--, fioin A\lnch as guests it 
became impo— ilde t<i e\]H’l tliein. and tin} at latt ob- 
t lined po-M —ion of tlu ii I ind- 

The family »>f the raiah of GoomsnrA\cic consulcied by 
the Khoiub, to whose laie he confided them in the Imdit 
of giie-tx- m tlu ino-t ^acicd -en-e and thi'>A\as m a great 
mei-uie the oriizm of om fii-t lipianel with the^c [leoplo 

'1 he gemnne instmetuc -'jmit of ‘■nage fiecdom ''till oc- 
casion dly shows u-elf m the jirxfeieneo of dt ith to the 
endurance of the Ici-t u-tramt A Khond uijituicd b} 
our tioo])s m Buamootah imuiediat<.ly toic out his 
tongue In the loots and died, another, made pr^onor 
after inamt iimiura loiui md gdlant lontliet with a lioiso- 
iivui until he wa- '-t ibbed In anotlici as-ulant fioin 
behind, tlornly refused food, and penshed on the fourth 
day. 

The lOiond patiiarchs aic acit proud of their race, 
CAcn A\heu the} mo-l afleet Hindu cu'-toms, they delmlit 
to is?ert then superioritA* to the inoie enihscd peojilc 
Then inosi common bouts are, tint they ie\eience tlieir 
fathcis and mothers, A\hile the Umdu'' tieat theiis amUi 
contempt, that they are men of one aaouI aaIuLi Hindus 
are false and uncertim, that the IClionds arc one as a 
lace, A\hile the Hindus arc endlessly subdiAidcd Ihcy 
liaAC the easy bcaumi of men A\ho no unconscious of 

• w 

mfeiiorit} and they rareh employ expicssions of couitesy 
In salutation the} raue the hand perpendiculaily abo\e 
the head Li meeting on the road the younger person 
sa} ‘ I am on my A\ay,’ the elder replies ‘ Go on ’ 

In the (hstricts aaIiicIi have cnioyed most intercourse AA'ith 
the loAv country, the chiefs readily embrace any oppoi- 
tumty to acquire all that i-> leanit by the Hindus ‘ In the 
small A alley of Boiogootza, foi example (tays the lie- 
port), three abba} as icad the sh asters with considerable 
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ease An intelligent Snnnyasi, wlio lesides there, in- 
structs a good many IDiond childien with his own m 
letters, and ascnbes to tliem a capacity quite equal to 
that of Hmdu childien of any caste The manjee of 
Nowsagui in DuspuUah has learnt all that is generally 
taught m that zemiudary , and the patnarch of Punchora, 
who entertams a number of Soodoo priests at Ins chief 
village, IS said to be well informed in the doctnnes and 
strictly observant of the ceremonies of the Hindu reh- 
gion I first met Madwa Khonro at Eaneegunge, seated 
at Ins dooi engaged m teaching his child to read 

‘ Dora Bissye, chief patnaich m Goomsur, commands to 
a gieat extent the admiration both of the Hmdu and 
the Kliond population of the distiicts which lie between 
Kimedy and tlie Mahanuddee, and he is well kiioivn 
beyond that nvei He is the object of feelmgs of the 
deepest veneration to his own race m Goomsur, Duspid- 
lah, and a great part of Boad , and havmg had opportu- 
mties of observation, I may state that my estimate of his 
character justifies the opmion of those before whom his 
life has been spent 

‘In person he is somewhat below the rmddle size, 
accoidmg to the Hmdu standard , of spare habit, and by 
no means robustly formed His physiognomy is spirited, 
and when excited mteUectual, but with a predommatmg 
expression of benevolence His features are regular, suf- 
fiaeutly bold for expression, but by no means striking, 
and not strongly marked by the pecuhanties of his race 
His manner is animated, perfectly self-possessed, and very 
pleasmg He rmght pass foi a weU-bred Brahmm of Onssa 

‘ His views upon every subject on which he is mfoimed 
are dear and discnimnating , and he perceives new facts 
and their rdations with remarkable facdity His habits 
not bemg mihtary (as is also the case with Howbhun 
Khonro, chief patnarch of Boad), cowardice was vulgarly 
imputed to him m om camp, as if a people ever lavished 
its affections upon a poltroon 
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‘Homiilt 111- tnno by lurii^ mnon^-l the Khoiul 

of the Gh:m(- .iiul tin* jioltv loiiits of the 70111111- 
(lii- lie 1*- !i- well iiifoiiiitd of all tli.il 1 cl ito^ to the niiulu 
pojnilition of a <oii-i(leiuble poll ion of Oii-ca a.- of the 
u- me- ami iiiteie- 1 - of hi- own jieoplo lie m well lead 
in the rurina-. ami foipot hi- jni-oii in eiiqiiii mg of the 
pu>eut -tate of the lewelled jnl me of Lunha Ills ]>ei- 
^oinl habit- ire iho-e of an On— in Ijrainin, ami he is 
attciulal e\ihi-i\el\ b\ jier-on- of tin- la-te’ 

Woinon. uiioii>: the Khoml-, Mjijie'ii to enioy a degree 
of -Olid inllueiiee at lea-t equal to that whkli has bieii 
aitiibiited to tluiii in the pitnauhal ooniniunitie„- of 
'We-tcin A-ia ThcN aie unifonnb treated with le-'peeL, 
the inothei- of fiinihe- gcneially with much honoui 
Kolhiinr i- done eilhei m public or m pm ate aflaiis 
without coii-iillmu them, ami the\ geneiallv cxeitupon 
the councils of then tube- a jioweiful influence fa\ouiablc 
to huiuamlt 

‘ Our A\omcii aic not deficient iii mtclhgcncc,’ said the 
fierce old lligwaii ?ow of ] 5 iniiuulhck,' ‘hut the} ha\c 
this fault that when weaie at feud with our next neigh- 
bour- we nc\ei d.irc mtiusl to them a puipose of wai 
It would be stioiigl} oppo-ed, and moMtably rc\ealed to 
some lelatnc or fiieiid whom it might endangei ’ ] 3 ut, 

added the *Sow', with an expics-ion of deep thankfulnes-, 
‘we can inipait such de-igns without 11-U of bctiayal to 
the joimgcal -tnplmg who can I 3 cai an axe’ 

i\Lunagc cm take place oiih betwixt mcmbcis of 
difleient tribes, and not o\en wnth stnmgcis who have 
been long adopted into or domesticated with a tube , and 
a state of A\ai 01 peace appears to make little dineieiice 
as to the piacticeof mteimaniagc betwixt tubes The 
people of Baramoolah and of Buna Des 111 Goomsui 
ha\ e been at wear time out of mind, and annually engage 
111 fieice conflicts, but they luteimany c\eiy da}*- The 


' St c aliHVc, p C3 
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women of eacli tube after a fight visit each other to 
condole on the loss of their nearest common relatives 

Eevei’smg the usage which prevails amongst othei 
people, boys of from ten to twelve years of age amongst 
some of the Klionds are very frequently married to giils 
of fifteen or sixteen Tlie airangement is of course com- 
pleted by the paients of the parties The fathei of the 
bridegroom pays twenty oi tlurty fives to the father of 
the biide,^ and the mamage is at once thus solemmsecL 
The fatliei of the boy, with Ins family and fiiends, bear 
a quantity of nee and hquor m procession to the house 
of the paients of the gul The pnest tastes the bowl, 
and pours out a hbation to the gods, when the parents 
of the parties jom hands and declare that the contract 
shall be completed All piesent then partake of the 
piepaied cheer An entertainment, to winch both fami- 
lies contnbute equally, is then prepared, either at the 
dweUing of the bnde, or at some convement place near 
the house of the bndegroom To the feast succeed dan- 
emg and song When the mght is fai spent, the pnnci- 
pals m the scene are raised by an uncle of eadi upon his 
shoulders and borne through the dance The burdens 
are suddenly exchanged, and the imcle of the youth dis- 
appears with the bnde The assembly divides mto two 
parties , the fnends of the bnde endeavour to anest, those 
of the bridegroom to cover, her flight , and men, women, 
and children mingle m tnock conflicts, which are often 
earned to great lengths Thus the semblance of forcible 
abduction attends the withdrawal of the bnde amongst 
these Onssan tnbes, as it does to a great extent amongst 
the Hmdus, and as it did amongst many nations of ancient 
Europe, and now does amongst the tnbes of the Caucasus * 
The pnest, who had previously bound, after the Hindu 
fashion, a yellow thread roimd the necks of the parties, 

1 The transaction is TirtnaUy hetwixt the branches of tnhes to -which the 
parties belong 

® See 'PninitiTe Mamage,’ by John P Madennan, M A Edinburgh, 1866 
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and sprinkled tlieir faces witli turmeric "water m the shed 
used for beatmg rice, attends them homewards to lehearse 
a charm wherevei a brook crosses their path 

The new wife hves witli her husband if a boy, m his 
father’s house, occupying the same couch, and aidmg 
his mother m domestic laboms She leads a life of re- 
tirement compared "with that of an unmarried gul, ab- 
staimng horn much dancing, and from the most riotous 
feasts When her husband grows up he gets a house of 
his o'vm, unless he is the youngest son In the superior 
age of the bnde is seen but a proof of the supremacy of 
the paternal authority amongst this singular people The 
parents obtam m the wives of their sons durmg the years 
of then boyhood very valuable domestic servants, and their 
selections are avowedly made "with a "wiew to utihty m this 
character 

Notwithstanding the payment which is made by the 
father of the bridegroom, the "wife is not to be considered 
the property of the husband ^ 

A Khond -wnfe, if childless, has a right to qmt her hus- 
band at any time , and even if pregnant, witlim six months 
aftei her marriage, the consideration paid by the liusband 
to her fathei being m either case returned And it appears 
that a "Wife who chooses to retire to her father’s house can 
m no case be forcibly leclaimed 

Mamage is facto dissolved when the husband dis- 
covers the "Wife m adultery , and generally, when her 
guilt is mdisputably established by othei evidence And 
a wife who has either voluntarily, or m consequence of 
such conviction, parted from her husband, cannot agam (m 
some parts of the country) contract marriage A man 
may, with the permission of his wife, but not otherwise, 
contract a second mamage, or retam a concubme durmg 
hei hfe, and neither practice is unusual Concubmage is 
not reckoned m any degree disgraceful, fathers of lespect- 


This accoimt refers chiefly to the Khonds of Qoomsor and Boad. 
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able famibes allowing tlieir dauglitcrs to contract this 
connexion The chilclren of a concubine are in some 
districts said to be of inferior lank in the family circle, 
and to inlieiit but a half shaie of the paternal property 
In others, however, tliey aie m every respect on a footing 
of equably with thechildien of inamage 

The women upon oidinaiy occasions of festivity only 
taste the hquor cup, and habitual intoxication, tire great 
-vice of the other sex, is ui them uncommon and held 
infamous Passing through the districts of Moondagauni 
and Hodzoghoio at a season of periodical intoxication, the 
blowmg of the mhowa flower, of which the favomite 
Ehond spmt is made, Lieut Macpheison foimd the country 
covered with h antic or senseless groups of men, but no 
women appealed m the least intoxicated Upon occasions 
of human sacrifice, however, the women mmgle fieely 
and -without shame, with tire other sex, in the more than 
Satumahan hcence by which that iite is accompanied 
The wife and children serve the father of a family while 
he eats, then take their meal Women for some unknown 
cause are never permitted to eat the flesh of the hog 
Ehond births are celebrated on the seventh day after 
the event by a feast given to the piiest and to the whole 
village. To determine the best name for the child, the 
pnest drops grams of nee mto a cup of water, nammg with 
each gram a deceased ancestor ^ He pronounces, from 
the movements of the seed in the flmd, and from obsenn- 
tions made on the person of the mfant, which of his pio- 
gemtors has reappeared m him, and the child generally, at 


^ Captain Burton says (Mission to Gelele, Bang of Dalioni^, 2nd 
edition, London, 18G4, toI u p 168), ‘ The child’s name is given on the 
eighth day after the Bukono has pronounced -what ancestor has sent it ’ 
From 'The Stoiy of Neiv Zealand,’ &.C., by Arthur S Thomson, M-D, 
London, 1869, ive learn that ‘Before a child ivns a month old, often before 
it ivas ten days, its head ivas adorned ivith feathers, &c. a long hst of 
names belonging to the child’s ancestors vras repeated by the Pnest, and 
ivhen the child sneezed or cned, the name vchich ivas then being uttered 
was the one selected ’ Vol i p 118 
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least among tlie noitliem tribes, receives the name of that 
aucestoi 

On the death of the patiiaich of a distiict, the event is 
eveiywhere proclaimed by the beatmg of gongs and diums, 
wheie the abbayas and hea(^ of society assemble from 
eveiy quarter The body is placed on a lugh funeral pile 
A large bag of gram is lard close by upon the ground, 
and m it IS planted a high staff beaimg a flag Over the 
gram are heaped up aU the personal effects, as the clothes, 
aims, and eatmg and dnnlaug vessels of the deceased 
chief The funeial pile is then fiied, and lus family and the 
people of the hamlet peiform a dance pecuhar to this occa- 
sion, around the flag-staff untd the pile is consumed The 
piopei-ty which is thus exposed, besides much of the hve 
stock of the patiiaich, is distnbuted among the abbayas 
of branches of the tribe The pnest is usually present, 
but takes no part m the ceremonial , he may not touch a 
dead body The dance around the flag-staff is contmued 
at mtervals fiom the time of firing the pile until the 
tenth day, when there is a concourse of people fiom 
aU quarters proportioned to the importance and the fame 
of the deceased chief An assembly of the tribe oi district 
is now held, at which the heu of the late patiiarch is 
acknowledged On the death of a private person his 
body is bmirt on a pile with no ceremony, save a drinking 
feast, which is given to the mhabitants of the hamlets 
on the tenth day Every village has a separate bmnmg 
ground 

Each tribe possesses a distinct portion of territory, 
and IS presided over by a patriarch, who is the repre- 
sentative of its common ancestor It is divided into 
several branches, which are m hke manner ruled by their 
family heads , and finally these subdivisions are composed 
of a number of villages, each of which is governed by the 
descendant of a chief chosen by its first founders Each 
cluster of tribes is presided over by a federal patnaich 
The patnaich of a Khoud tnbe is aided and controlled 
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m the management of its ordinary affairs by a council 
composed of tlie heads of its blanches These agam 
have the patnarchs of villages foi their assessors, while 
the village heads aie assisted by the elders of their 
hamlets Assemblies of the whole population of the 
tribe, or of its subdivisions, moreover, are convened, as 
usage may prescribe, under the directions of the patnarchs 
of each giade, to dehberate upon general or upon local 
interests The federal patnarchs, in hire manner, consult 
ivith the heads of tabes, and assemble when necessary the 
entire population of the federal group 

Sucli is the theoiy of the social orgamsation of this 
portion of the Kliond people But it is nowhere to be 
seen completely reahsed Eveiy conceivable deviation 
from the model occurs Tlie tabes aie generally much 
intennmgled, altliough some aie said to remam distmct 
But each now foims a social body, of which the chief 
bond IS the idea of natural affinity, while a common 
name, commumty of luteiests, of rehgious ntes, of asso- 
ciations, and of traditions render its sense of umty 
complete 

The patriarchal office, remaimng hereditary as to 
family, has become virtually elective as to person, with- 
out havmg suffered any change m its character, and 
herem consists a distmgmshmg pecuhanty of the social 
situation of these tabes TTiey have, it is beheved, attamed 
the first objects of social umon, the enjoyment of property, 
the frmt of fixed mdustiy, m security and freedom, m a 
greater degree than any people which has been observed 
hvmg under institutions which are m practice so stactly 
patnarchal 

The hneal head is most frequently superseded m the 
case of the federal patriarchs For example, the late 
federal head of Goomsur, Dora Bissye, was raised to 
that office on account of his superior abfiities, m the 
loom of his elder brother , while m the case of heads 
of villages, whose duties neaily aU are competent to 
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]iciform, the icgiiki course of succession is veiy’iaiely 
chsliiibecl 

"When a tube has detcnnined that the chief authonty 
shall clevobc, not upon its line,il head, but upon anothei 
inembci of the paliiaichal hou‘'Cinorc competent to nile, 
nothing takes place in any -waj' lesembhng either a foiinal 
act of exclusion oi of deposition If the patiiarch has 
not yet assumed authoiit}’- he is pas'^ed ovci, as if by 
famih aii'angenicnt If he should ha\e been lecogniscd, 
he IS gi-adiially and silently superseded, retaining hoivevei 
much of his precedence In neithei case is a successoi 
called to the management of aflaiis by anything at all 
icscmbhng election in the foim i\]nch v>c associate iintli 
that teim The ncnernl a\i11 is manifested m the foim 
of popular acceptance alone The chosen patiiaich as- 
sumes the fust place and the clnct authonty in viitue of 
the confidence and aficctionof the community which have 
rested upon him as the most woi thy The ancient line 
IS rcstoi ed when a capable son appeal s 

The patiiaich, abbaya, or miilhcko of a Ivliond tube is 
simply the head of a family of -which eveiy membei is of 
equal rank, the fust amongst equals Unlilvc the chicftam 
of a clan, he is in no i aspect raised above the community 
whose mtercsts, associations, traditions, and niannei of hfc 
he shares None mniistci to his wants Ho has no trace 
of state however Hide, no separate lesidcnce or stiong- 
hold, no letameis, no property, save his ancestral fields, 
by the cultivation of winch he hves lie leceives neithei 
tribute 1101 aid, save peihaps an occasional haiwest ofieimg 
of good will The enjopnent of the place of dignity at 
every pubhc and private festnal may be leckoued, as in 
the case of the Honiei ic kings, amongst the most valu- 
able, as it is amongst the most agieeable incidents of his 
situation 

The patriarcli of a tribe, whatever may be the degiee 
of his personal authonty, undertakes no measuics except 
in emeigency, tiausacts no affairs wthout tlie assistance 
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and sanction of the nbbayas, or of the assembled society 
He lias charge of the relations of his tribe to the ncigh- 
boiuing tubes and zemiudniies He leads in war, and 
always accompames the mihtary aids rendered to the 
Hindu chiefs At home he is the protector of public 
order and the arbiter of private wrongs , concdiating 
feuds and dispeusmg justice, but depending for obedience 
to his decisions entuely upon his personal mfluence and 
the authority of his assessois He convenes councils of 
the abbayas, or of the whole tube, as usage may pre- 
sciibe, either for dehberative oi for judicial puiposcs 
He moreover dischaiges the local duties of patnaich of 
his branch and head of his village 

When occasion appears to the heads of a tube to re- 
quire a formal espiession of the general will, the chief 
patriarch sends a summons by the Panwas to every 
village to attend upon a particular day, at a central pomt, 
which IS selected by him foi the assembly 

The nearer hamlets contiibute their whole population 
to the council, the more distant depute the person or 
persons thought best qualified to represent them The 
place of meeting is generally the open slope of a hiU The 
district patriarch and the abbayas of sections first seat 
themselves m a circle Aroimd them the abbayas of 
villages form an outer nng The rest of the community 
IS aiTanged beyond, and aU are armed , women and 
children sit apart, but withm hearmg distance 

As the day advances, and the assembly begms to fill, 
the chief patriarch nses firom time to time to demand 
whether such an abbaya has taken his place ? whether 
such an elder has appeared ? or whether the men of such 
a village are prepared for their part? despatches mes- 
sengers for some, chides others for delay, and receives 
lephes, apologies, and explanations loud and various in 
return. 

Tire pecuhai function of a patnarch of the tnbe ap- 
pears to cease with the completion of the assembly He 
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makes obeisance towaids tbe four quarters of the globe, 
to the sun, and to the earth, and takes his seat in the 
cude of abbayas of subdivisions He convenes the as- 
sembly, and is its most distmguished member, but he does 
not appal ently regulate or preside m any way over its 
pioceedmgs 

In an assembly of a tnbe the patnarchs of the mner 
circle alone usually offer pubhc counsel, and upon its 
formation one of them immediately nses to address the 
meetmg He begins generally by touchmg upon some 
spmt-stirrmg theme of the past, the actions of a dis- 
tinguished man, or the memory of a cherished event, 
whrch bear some obvious relation to existmg cucum- 
stances , and having by such preface prepared his audi- 
toiy, he mvites from amongst the crowd, withm the mner 
cude, some elder of the people of venerable age and 
character to bear testimony, as a hving record, and as a 
depositary of the traditions of the past, to the facts upon 
which the chrefe shall found their respective counsels 

The abbaya then exhibits his view of the matter before 
the assembly, appealing, as he proceeds, to the reverend 
witness, who, standmg m the centre of the meetmg, now 
vouches, now modifies his statements, or, taking the 
part of an mterlocutor, mamtarns a dialogue with the 
speaker, or mterposes episodes m his discourse, while 
the assembly freely mterrupts the patnarch with loud 
tokens of applause or dissent, but m aU cases, it is said, 
without mfnngmg the natural rules of decorum 

When the heads of the commumty succeedmg each 
other m debate have fully expressed their views, a plan 
of action m accordance rvith the general sense of the 
assembly is finally detemuned on and declared by the 
chief abbaya, when the meetmg is dissolved without 
farther formahty 

The councils of villages and those of branches of tnbes 
are s imila rly held The jurisdictions of all these councils, 
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The ETonds aie highly distinguished for personal cou- 
rage, and never ask nor give quarter They prepare foi 
liattle, if ivith an enemy of a different race, and on some 
occasions if of a different tnbe, by recordmg a vow of 
human sacrihce m case of success to the earth god, and 
by propitiatmg Loha Pennoo, the god of arms, both m his 
grove and on the field by the blood of goats and fowls 
The priest, who m no case bears arms, gives the signal 
to engage aftei the latter offenng by fiounshmg an axe 
in the mr, and shoutmg encomagement and defiance 
They adoi n themselves for battle, hke most rude nations, 
as for a feast They caiefuUy tnm their hair, plaiting 
it in a flat circle on the nght side of the head, wheie 
it 13 fastened by an iron pm and adorned with a plume 
of feathers, and bound with a shred of scarlet cloth 
when procurable 

An eye-witness gave the foUowmg description of a 
fight which took place betivuxt the hostile tribes of Bara 
Mootah and Boia Des m Goomsur 

At about twelve o’clock m the day the people of Bora 
Des began to advance m a mass across the Salki river, 
the boundary between the districts, mto the plain of 
Courmmgia, where a much smaller foice was arrayed to 
oppose them The combatants were protected fiom the 
neck to the loins by skms, and cloth was wound romid 
their legs down to the heel, but the arms weie qmte 
bare Bound the heads of many, too, cloth was wound, 
aud for distmction the people of Bara Mootah wore pea- 
cock’s featheis m their hair, wlule those of Bora Des had 
cock’s tail plumes They advanced ivitli horns bloivmg, 
aud gongs beat when they passed a village Tlie women 
followed behiud carrying pots of water and food for 
refreshment, and the old men who were past bearing 
anus were theie, givmg advice and encouiugcment As 
the adverse parties approached, showeis of stones lianded 
by the women, flew from sluigs from either side, and 
vhcu they came vatliiu range, arrows came in flights, and 
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many fell back wounded. At length single combats 
- sprung up betwixt mdmduals who advanced before the 
rest, and when the first man fell aU rushed to dip then 
axes m his blood, and hacked the body to pieces The 
first man who himself unwounded slew his opponent, 
struck off his right arm and rushed with it to the priest 
m the rear, who boie it off as an offenng to LohaPennoo 
m his grove ^ The nght arms of the rest who fell were 
cut off m hke manner and heaped m the rear, beside the 
women, and to them the wounded were earned for care, 
and the fatigued men constantly retired for water The 
conflict was at length general All were engaged hand 
to hand and now fought fiercely, now paused by common 
consent for a moment’s breathmg In the end the men 
of Bora Des, although supenor m numbers, began to give 
way, and before four o’clock they were dnven across the 
Salln, leaving sixty men dead on tlie field, while the 
killed on the side of Bara Mootah did not exceed thirty 
An d from the entire ignorance of the Zhonds of the 
simplest heahng processes, at least an equal number of 
the wounded died after the battle. The nght hands of 
the slam were hung up by both parties on the trees of 
the villages, and the dead were earned off to be burned 

The people of Bora Des the next morning flung a piece 
of bloody cloth on the field of battle, a challenge to 
lenew the conflict, which was quickly accepted, and so 
the contest was kept up for three days 

The arms of the Khonds are a hght, long-handed axe, 
with a blade very cmiously curved, the bow and arrow, 
and the shng, no shields are used The axe is used 
with both hands, to strike and guard, its handle bemg for 
the latter purpose partly defended by brass plates and 
vure 

Then feasts do not bear the exclusively sensual cha- 


’ Tlio Now Zealanders olTcrcd to Tumatauengn (the god of war) the Ijody 
of tho first person slam in battle Thonwon’a Now Zealand, vol i p 109 
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racter whidi distmgmslies those of many lude nations 
The ivomen partake m every form of social enjoyment, 
but shaie sparingly m the liquoi-cup , and extempoiaiy 
songs or lecitatious, and dancmg, m -which the mamed 
and immanied of both sexes join, aie the accompam- 
ments of eveiy entertainment StiU eveiy family festival 
IS a mght-long debauch which often leads to gross excess, 
and, the guests bemg aimed, to sangumaiy binwls 

Emally, the distmguishmg quahties of the charactei of 
the Edionds appeal to be these a passionate love of 
hberty, devotion to chiefs, and unconquerable resolution 
They are besides faithfid to friends, brave, hospitable, and 
laborious Then vices, upon the other hand, aie the m- 
dulgence of levenge, and occasionally of biutal passion 
Drunkenness is umversal , the habit of plunder exists m 
one 01 two small distiicts alone 

Amongst savage tribes the state of war is universal 
At a moie advanced stage, such as that which the Elhonds 
have reached, hostdity is hmited or modified by special 
compacts , but war is still the rule, peace the exception 
Hence, while mthm each tribe ordei and security pie- 
vail, beyond, all is discoid and confusion , eveiywheie is 
seen an mcipient or a dying feud, and every tube has an 
unsettled accoimt with the zemindai 

But at the same tune the general cncumstances of the 
situation of most of these tubes, and the ideas and feel- 
ings upon which then manneis aie mainly founded, 
deteimme them powerfully to pacific habits, producing 
frequent aUiances and tendmg everywhere to soften 
hostdity 

Betahation is, m general, necessardy the sole remedy 
foi wiongs of whatevei order But each society mter- 
poses to prevent the exercise of the natmul right of 
levenge within its pale by a lude system of compensatoiy 
justice, which has m view exclusively the private satis- 
faction of individuals, not the vindication of any moial 

G 
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or Civil rules of light Tlie mniii piovisions of this 
bybtcin are the following. 

In cases of inurdci, the Wioncls iccognisc the right of 
blood-i evenge in the kindicd of the deceased; and, hkc 
the Bedouins, icgard the exercise of this light as a duty, 
Avhilc, unlike them, they coiisidei the acceptance of com- 
pensation as in no case disgiacefnl The light to i evenge 
blood appeals to extend to relatives within adcgiceof 
atTinity not strictly dotci mined, and its cMstcnce certainly 
lendei's inurdci a laicr crime among the Khonds (as 
amongst the Aiab tubes), than the state of manners 
would lead us to anticipate ^Vlieii the i evenge of blood 
IS foregone, the entnc personal piopeity of the murderer 
IS awarded in compensation to the repiesentatives of the 
deceased, and it was imifoimly asseitcd by Lieut ]\Iac- 
phcisou’s infoi mauls, that eimilai compensation is made 
in all cases both of excusable Jiomicide and of man- 
slaughter In cases of wounding equivalent in property is 
adjudged if the injury be severe oi of a lasting nature, but 
not othenvise Li eveiy case, however, the injured party 
has a light to subsist in luxmy at the expense of the of- 
fender duiing the period of convalescence Foi wounds, 
however serious, given under circumstances of extreme 
provocation, or in a di unken squabble, slight compensation 
is awarded 

In cases of theft oi of robbery the restitution of the 
property abstracted or the substitution of an equivalent 
is alone required by Khond usage upon the first offence , 
but expulsion from the society follows upon its repetition 
This Clime is not very common among the Khonds, save 
m a few particular tracts When stolen agricultural pro- 
duce cannot be recovered, the mjured party is put in 
possession of the land of the plunderer until its produce 
replaces his loss, one-half of the crop bemg placed annually 
to the credit of the offender Unjust occupation of the 
soil, for whatever period, is lemedied amongst the Khonds 
by its simple lestoration, without compensation 
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A husband ui case of adulteiy, estabhshed by his oculai 
testimony, has a light to put the adulterei to death , and 
for tins offence theie is no composition The adnlterous 
wife (not regal ded as the piopeity of the husband) is 
pumshable only by dismissal to her paternal home, and 
this may be inflicted upon sufficient proof of her guilt by 
any species of testimony 

Questions of property m land, and of the gi eater 
offences against the person, aie geneially decided i^nth 
much solemmty by councils of eldeis convened by heads 
of sections or of distncts, and by the examination of wit- 
nesses and of the paities, to both of whom an infini te 
variety of oaths are admmistered, while they are occa- 
sionally subjected to ordeals 

Of ludicial tests the two most sacred are founded on 
the belief that iice moistened by the blood of a sheep 
killed m the name of the earth god, will, if eaten by 
litigants, destroy the peijmed, and that a portion of the 
disputed soil made into clay will, if swallowed by them, 
have a similar effect The former test, m which the 
great Khond deity is adjured, is resoi ted to only upon 
the most solemn occasions The common oaths of the 
Khonds are upon the skin of a tiger, from which ammal 
destruction to the peijured is mvoked , upon a lizard’s skm, 
whose scalmess they pray may be their lot if forsworn , 
upon the earth of an anthill, like which they desire that, 
if false, they may be reduced to powder , and upon a 
peacock’s feather while the umversal ordeals of bod- 
ing water, od, and hot iron are constantly resorted to 
Boundary Imes, when determined by pubhc tribunals, 
are marked by stones set up with renewed sanctions m 
presence of the abbayas 

The hberal entertainment of the members of eveiy 
tnbunal with nee, flesh, and hquor, at the conclusion of 
its proceedings, falls m all cases as costs of smt upon the 
losmg party 
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CHAPTEE VI' 

THE KHOND EELIGION — HUMAN SACEIFICE AND FEMALE 

INFANTICIDE 


SECTION L 

THE EELIGIOUS DOCTKINES OF THE KHONDS, 
Doctnnes common to all the Tubes 

There is one Supreme Bemg, self-existmg, tlie source 
of good, and creator of tlie umverse, of the mfenor gods, 
and of man This divmity is called, m some districts, 
Boora Pennu, or the God of Light , m others, Bella 
Pennu, or the Sun God , and the sun and the place from 
which it rises beyond the sea are the chief seats of his 
presence 

Boora Pennu, in the begiiming, created for himself a 
consort, who became Tan Pennu, or the eaith goddess, 
and the somce of evil He afterwards created the earth 
As Booia Pennu walked upon it with Tan, he found her 
wantmg m affectionate comphance and attention as a 
wife,'^ and lesolved to create from its substance a new 

’ This chapter contains n reprint of the paper above (p 69) referred to as 
haimg been rend before the Royal Asiatic Society in 1862, with the exception 
of the first ten pages — the substance of which has been stated above 
(pp 62-68), — and of a preliminary statement of the sources of information, 
and some details as to the nunor deities, which wiR be found in Ap- 
pendix A 

^ There are vanous accounts given of the nature of Tan's neglect, one of 
the most genomllj received being that she refused to scratch the back of 
Boom’s neck when rcq[uestcd to do so 
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being, Man, wbo sbould render to inni the most assiduous 
and devoted service, and to form from it also every 
variety of animal and vegetable life necessary to man’s 
existence Tan was filled with jealousy, and attempted 
to prevent his purpose, but succeeded only so far as to 
change the mtended order of creation In the words 
of a generally leceived legend — ‘ Boora Pennu took a 
handful of earth and threw it behmd him to create man , 
but Tan caught it ere it fell, and cast it on one side, when 
trees, herbs, fioweis, and eveiy form of vegetable hfe 
sprang up Boora Pennu agam threw a handfiil of eaith 
behmd him , but Tan caught it m like maimer, and cast 
it mto the sea, when fish and all thmgs that hve m water 
were generated Boora threw a third handful of earth 
behmd him, which also Tan mteicepted and flung aside, 
when all the lower animals, wild and tame, weie foimed 
Boora cast a fourth handful behmd him, which Tan 
caught and threw up mto the air, when the feathered 
tubes and all creatmes which fly were produced Booia 
Pennu, lookmg round, perceived what Tan had done to 
finstrate his mtentions, and laymg his hand upon her 
head to prevent hei further mterfeience, he took up a 
fifth handful of earth and placed it on the ground behmd 
him , and from it the human race were created Tan 
Pennu then placed hei hands over the earth, and said, 
“ Let these bemgs you have made exist , you shall cieate 
no more ' ” Whereupon Boora caused an exudation of 
sweat to pioceed from his body, collected it m his hand, 
aud threw it around, saymg, “ To aU that I have cre- 
ated’”' — and thence aiose love and sex and the contmua- 
tion of speaes ’ 

The creation was perfectly free from moial and physi- 
cal evil Men enjoyed free intei course with the Cieator 
They hved without labom upon the spontaneous abun- 
dance of the earth , they enjoyed eveiythmg m common, 
and hved m perfect haimony and peace They vent 
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unclothed They had power to move not only on the 
earth, but through the air and the sea The lower 
ammals were all perfectly innocuous 

The earth goddess, highly incensed at the love shown 
towards man thus created and endowed, broke into open 
rebellion agamst Boora, and resolved to blast the lot of 
his new creature by the introduction mto the world of 
every form of moral and physical evil She instilled into 
the heart of man eveiy variety of moral evd, ‘ sowing the 
seeds of sm m manland as mto a ploughed field,’ and at 
the same time mtroduced every species of physical evil 
mto the material creation — diseases, deadly poisons, and 
every element of disorder Boora Pennu, by the apph- 
cation of antidotes, arrested and held m abeyance the 
elements of physical evil , but he left man perfectly free 
to receive or to reject moral evil 

A few mdividuals of mankmd entirely rejected evil, 
and remained sinless , the rest all yielded to its power, 
and fell into a state of umversal disobedience to the deity 
and fierce strife with one another Boora immediately 
deified the sinless few without their sufiermg death, 
saying to them, ‘ Become ye gods, hving for ever and 
seemg my face when ye will, and have power over man, 
who IS no longer my immediate care.’ Upon the cor- 
rupted mass of manland Boora Pennu inflicted high 
moral penalties , and let loose the myriad forms of phy- 
sical e’^ by the withdrawal of the antidotes which had 
arrested them. He entirely withdrew his face and his 
immediate guardianslup from mankmd He made all 
who had fallen subject to death , and he further ordamed 
that, m future, eveiy one who should commit sm should 
suffer death as its consequence Umversal discord and 
war prevailed, so that all social and even family ties were 
bioken up AH nature became thoioughly tainted and 
disoideied The seasons no longer held their regulai 
course , the earth ceased to bear spontaneously frmt fit 
for the food of man, and became a wilderness of jungle, 
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locks, and mud Diseases and deatli came upon all ciea- 
tmes , snakes became venomous , many flowem and fruits 
grew poisonous , and many animals became savage and 
destructive Man now went clotlied, lost the powei of 
moving tlirougli the air and the sea, and sank into a state 
of abject suffenng and degiadation Thus the elements 
of good and evil were thoiougldy commingled m man, 
and throughout nature Meamvhile, Boom and Tan con- 
tended foi supeiionty in fieice conflict then teinble 
strife raging throughout the eaith, the sea, and the 
sky , then chief weapons being mountains, meteors, and 
wlmlwinds ^ 

Up to this pomt the Ebonds hold the same general 
behef, but bom it they divide mto two sects dnectly 
opposed upon the great question of the issue of the con- 
test between Booia and Ins rebel consort, mvolvmg the 
whole subject of the practical relation between the* two 
antagonist powers with reference to man, the source 
and subject of then strife 

The sect of Boom beheve that he pioved triumphant 
in the contest, and as an abiding sign of the chsconifiture 
of Tan imposed the cares of childbirth upon her sex 
Her rebelhous will, however, hei activity as the source of 
evil, and hei mahguant hostihty towards man, lemain 
unabated, and are ever stnigghng to break forth , but she 
is so completely subjected to control, that she is employed 
as the instimnent of Boora’s moial rule, being permitted 
to stnke only where he, as the ommpotent ruler of the 
umverse, desires to pumsh 

The sect of Tan hold, upon the other hand, that she 
remamed unconquered, and still mamtains the struggle 
Avith vanous success They fully recogmse the general 
supremacy of Boora as the creator of the world and the 

* The comet of 184 -svns watched by the Khonds with the moat intense 
interest, each of the opposite parties regarding it as a new and prodigious 
weapon m the hand of that deity to which their own worship was chiefly 
paid 
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Bole source of good, invokmg him first on every occasion , 
but they hold that his po-wer, exerted both directly and 
through the agency of the inferior gods, is insufficient for 
the efiectual protection of men when Tan resolves to 
inflict injuiy oi destruction , and, moreover, while they 
regard Tan as the ongmal source of evil alone, they 
nevertheless beheve that she has practically power to 
confer every fonn of earthly benefit, both by abstaining 
fiiom the prevention of the good which flows from Boora, 
and by duectly bestowmg blessings 


Doctrines of the Sect of Boora — The thee Classes of tnfeiwr Gods — 
Ideas respecting the Soul — The Judgment of the Dead 

Boora Pennu, say his sect, resolved that, for his own 
honour, his woik should not be lost, but that man should 
be enabled to attam to a state of moderate enjoyment 
upon eaith, and to use after death, through the practice 
of virtue, to a state of beatitude and paitial restoration 
to commumon with his Maker To accomplish these 
purposes Boora created a suboidmate divme agency in 
addition to that of the fii-st sinless men, who, when deffied, 
were made guaidians of man, and he appomted all the 
inferior gods to carry out the first object, one excepted, 
to whom was assigned the duty of admmistermg justice 
to the dead It was the office of all these gods to regu- 
late the powers of nature for the use of man, to instruct 
Tnm in the arts necessary to hfe, and to protect lum 
agamst eveiy form of evil It was ordained, however, 
tliat men should obtain earthly blessmgs, m dispensing 
winch the infenor gods are vested with a large disci etion, 
only through seekmg their favour by worship with the 
ofieiings winch they desire and which are then food , 
while it was specially provided that, as a standmg acknow- 
ledgment, worship IS due of nght to Booia and Tan 
alone, and is paid to the lower gods only with then ex- 
press sanction, the names of the two great dinnities 
should be first mvoked at every ceiemomal 
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The infcnoi gods ai e di\asiblc into tAvo classes, ( 
gnished by then oiigin, then attiibutes, and the sc< 
their duties and authoiity 

The gods of the fiist class sprang horn Boon 
Tail They aie unchangeable and not subject to di 
tion, and have a general ]iuisdiction, Avhile the offi 
aU save the judge of the dead coiTespoud exactly 
piimary A\ants of mankind undei then new lot 
liist necessity of that lot Avas that man should Ir 
labour upon the soil, and accoidiugly the duty ass 
to the thiee fiist deities is to teach the art of agrici 
and to regulate the functions of natuie necessary 
piactice It is the office of the fii-st of these go 
send lam, of the second to give neAv vegetation an 
firstfruits, of the thud to give the increase and tc 
gram in eveiy shape These deities deliveied from ! 
to man the seeds of all useful plants, taught him to 
the jungle, to make ploughs, to yoke oxen, to kno’ 
seasons, and to suit the seeds to vaiious soils II 
necessary also that man should subsist in part b 
cliase, and a god aa as provided to mstvuot him m th 
connected Avith the pursuit of game, and to lay 
rules foi its practice Tlie next condition of man’s 
lot was that he should hve in a state of constant i 
and a god of war Avas accoidmgly provided to teac 
art of Avai and to prescribe the laAVs for carrying 
and foi making peace The establishment of bounc 
was necessarily a prunary want of a population com] 
of hostile tribes subsistmg by agriculture and the c 
and to meet it a god of boimdanes was created ^ 
These six deities, then, Avere created to meet the 
mary wants of man on earth after the mtroductK 
eAil, namely — 

1 PiDZU PcKNU, the god of ram 

* In some parts of tlio country tlio god of boundaries is placed first 
class of minor local deities 
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2 Boorbi Pennv, the goddess of new vegetation and 

firstfrmts 

3 PiTTEREi Pennti, the god of increase, and of gam m 

every shape 

4 Klambo Pennij, the god of the chase 

5 Loha Pennu, the god of war (hterally the iron god) 

6 SuNDi Pennh, the god of boundanes 

To which IS to be added, as an inferior god 
of the first class, 

7 Dinga Pennu, the judge of the dead, who will be de- 

scribed hereafter ^ 

The titles of these gods varym different locahties , and 
between the three who preside over the functions of 
nature there is a partial community and mterchange of 
functions. They are mvoked next after Boora and Tan 
at every ceremom^ 

Next in rank to this class of mfenor gods is the class 
of deified sinless men of the first age They are the 
tutelary gods of tnbes and blanches of tabes Like the 
first class of gods, they are unchangeable and immortal, 
but they have only a local, or rather tubal junsdiction ^ 
Their aid is supphcated when any common danger 
threatens a tribe, and they are mvoked at every cere- 
momal after the mfenor gods of the first class 

The third class of infenoi deities are sprung fi-om the 
gods of the first two classes They are the stnctly minor 
and local deities of the Khonds They are the tutelary 
gods of every spot on earth, havmg power over the func- 
tions of natire which operate there, and over everythmg 
1 elating to human life m it Their number is unlimited 

* Tlie New Zealanders had — ‘ 1 The god and father of men and war, 2 The 
god and father of the food of man which spnngs without cultivation , 3 The 
god and father of fish and reptiles , 4 The god of winds and storms , 6 The 
god and father of the cultivated food of men , 6 The god of forests and birds 
All these were the children of he iven and earth ’ — ^Ihomson’s JVew Zetiktitff, 
vol 1 p 107 

’ ‘ The deified ancestors of one nation never mterfered m the afifairs of other 
nations ’ — Thomson’s AVia ' eaJand, vol i p 110, 
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Tlioy fill all natuic, in Avhich no poA\ci oi object, fro 
the ‘-ea to the clods of the field, is "without its dcil 
Thc^ aic the guaidians of lulls, gio\cs sticanis, foinitan 
paths, and hamlet “5, and aie cognisant of cveiy linnii 
action, A\ant, and intoicst in the locality wlicic thi 
pi e^'idc 

The folloacing aic the chief of this class of gods — 

1 N \D7U Pi \NL, the \ illage god 

2 Sono Pi nm', the hill god 

") Join Pnwu, the god of stieani'' 

1 In7U Pi nm, the fannly oi house god 
o l\IooNin Pi nnl, the tank god 
G SooGt Pi nnu, the god of lountains 
7 Goss\ Pi NNL, the foiest god 
S IvooTTi PiA'MJ, the god of laiMncs 
0 Biiont Pi VM, the god of new fnnts, pioduccd c 
trees 01 shiubs 

Such lb the subordinate dnine agency to ylncli the ca 
of man s tempoinl interesti' "was intiustcd ’ 

Before describing the oflice and attiibutcs of the gc 
to -whom the determination of the destiny of men aft 
death N\as committed — the god of justice to the dead — 
seems necessary to state the ideas of tlie Klionds respcctir 
the constitution of the soul of man. Men are endowc 

> 'The rijian" bnvc n Piipremc god to whom js nttnbutcd tbe crcnti 
find go\tmnuut of tbe world, nnd no nnnges of bun nre made nor of finv 
the minor god*- lle^idop biin tbero i® n lio=l of infcnor gods, but tbcir rn: 
IS not ensih nscertnined, as cneb dislnct contends for tbe supenontr of t 
dcit\ it liTS adopted and ppecinlh worships \j3 soon ns beloved parei 
eTpiretbc\ take tbcir place among tbe fnnulv gods Besides tbeir rcgnl 
gods nnd deified spirits, tbe INjians bn\o idolised objects, siicb as sner 
stones, trees, and groves nnd in addition to tboso certain birds and fisln 
nnd some cien are puppo=c<l to bn\c deities closch connected wnth or i 
Elding in tbcin ’ — T7(t, nii Accowif of a Goremment Mitfwii to the Titian 
Ftjian Ir/antlff )n Ji Sccmnn Cambndge, 1602 , pp 060-101 

Captain Burton tells us (Nhs^ion to Gclele, King of DabomC, 2nd et 
Ijondon, 1804 vol i p lOa) tbnt in tbe dav“ of Bosnian tbo little Inngdo 
of Abydab adored tbree orders of gods, cneb presiding, like tbe sever 
ofiicors of a pnneo, over ili- peculiar proimcc, and Ibat tbe bst of fetish < 
worshipped objects is nearh endless 
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intli foil! souls Pii-st, the] o is n soul n'lucli is cnpablo of 
beatification and lestomtion to communion Awth Booia 
Secondly, there is a soul v-’lnch is attached to some tnbe 
upon eaith and leboin foi ever in that tribe, so that 
upon the biitli of eveiy child the piiest declares, aflci 
inquiiy, which of the membeis of the tube has returned ^ 
Thiidly, theie is a soul which endures the suflei mgs in- 
flicted as the punishment of sin, and pei forms tlie trans- 
migiations imposed on that account This soul, moreover, 
has the power of teraporanl)^ quitting the body at the 
will of a god, leaving it weakened, langmd, sleepy, and 
out of 01 del Thus, when a man becomes a priest, this 
soul always leaves Ins body foi a time to hold an inter- 
view with and leceive mstnictions fiom the god who has 
appomted him his rmmster , and wlien, by tlie aid of a 
god, a man becomes a tigei (a subject aftei wards adverted 
to), this, I beheve, is the soul whicli animates the bestial 
foim Pourtlily, there is a soul wluch dies on the disso- 
lution of the body 

Dinga Pennu, a name of imknown meaning, is the 
judge of the dead Like tlie othei mfenor gods of the 
fet class, he is sprung fiom Booia and Tan, is unchange- 
able and immortal, and has gencial jurisdiction 

Dinga Pennu resides upon a great rock, oi mountam, 
called Gnppa Valh, or the Leaping Eock, m the region 
beyond the sea, fiom which the sun nses The Leapmg 
Eock is perfectly smooth, and exceedmgly shppeiy, ‘ hke 
a floor covered with mustard-seed,’ and a black imfathom- 
able nvei flows around it To it the souls of men 
speed straight after death, and it denves its name from the 
desperate leaps which they are compelled to make to 
reach and secure a footmg upon its surface,^ which they 

* See p 72, supra. 

* ‘Bulu, the ultunate abode of bhss, is separated from this Tvorld by rrater, 
across which the souls hare to he femed by the charm of Fiji. Before 
embarking they have to do battle with Samuyalo, the father of souls, 
informed of their approach by the ones of n_ parroquet Should they 
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species of eai tlily sulTcring, bodily and mental Of these 
pennltics it may be observed, that, amongst diseases, 
epilepsy IS the most dicadcd , — that poveity is peculiaily 
feaied by a people among whom reduction to dependence 
involves the loss of many social i ights and honouis, even 
tamtmg the blood so as to exclude descendants from suc- 
ceeding to the office of clnef , — that the want or the death 
of male oflspiing is legaidedas a punishmentof tlie heaviest 
kind , and that the being bom wth a bodily defect is a 
calamity exceedingly felt by people whose fimt piayei foi 
then offspring is that they may be biave and beautiful 
But no pumshment is considered so teiiible as the curse 
of base moral qualities, such as cowaidice or falsehood, 
which brmg pubhc infamy upon then possessor and his 
tube 

From the follo^vmg catalogue of lOiond vii tues and 
vices, the geneial spirit of tlie justice administeied by the 
judge of the dead may be infeiTed 
The chief sms aie — 

1 To refuse hospitahty, or to abandon a guest 

2, To break an oath oi piomise, oi to deny a gift 

3 To speak falsely, except to save a guest 

4 To break a solemn pledge of fiiendship 

5 To bleak an old law or custom 

6 To commit mcest 

7 To contract debts, the payment of ivhich is 

nunous to a man’s tribe, winch is i esponsible 
for the engagements of all its members 

8 To skulk m time of war 

9 To betray a pubhc secret. 

Whoever commits any of these sms will be born agam 
afflicted with disease, with poverty, and probably witli 
mental quahties which will make him infamous 

The chief virtues, on the other hand, are the opposites 
of these sms, and amongst them aie besides — 

1 To kill a foe m pubhc battle 
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2 To fall m public battle 

3 To be a pucst 

And, amongst the sacnficing tubes, 

4 To be a victim to the eai Lb goddess 

To the soul of any one ivlio sliall obsei ve strictly any 
one of tlie gi eat vii Lues, A\lnlehe shall not be guilty of any 
one of the great sms, it is considered that the judge of the 
do id -will avard a place amongst the beatified 

Ihe beatified souls of men enjoy immediate communion 
iMth all the gods, they arc in rank little infeiior to the 
nnnoi gods, h\e vuth them, and much afiei then fashion 
E\eiy Inbc invokes the souls of deceased anccstoi's m 
endless array at e\ erj' ceiemonial, after invoking the minor 
gods, and they especially lemeinber tho^e of men ic- 
iiovnied for good or gicat action^ as foi leclairaing waste 
lands for extnordmary braicry, for v.i'dom in council, 
or for remarkable intcgiity of life They believe that 
bc:itificd ^oub, although holly v.ithout poucr, may act 
'’c intercc'^orr vnh ^ome of the gods, as v/ith Dinga 
rv.nnvu on the one point of inducing him to ra‘-torc lost 
relatives speedily to their homes 

Such arc the chief doctnnes v.hich arc held by tlic 
sc-ct vlinh V orship Boora Pennu in chief — and are shared, 
with difTarenccs ^.]^ch v. ill be c'^'plained, by the followers 
of Tare Boom-t' v'or;]iip{>cd, v.ith the ceremonies v.IikIi 
vail oe detail', i liercifi-er. at soci il festi^ab held penodi- 
cahv by tnbC'. branches of tnbe-, and ullage.^- , hi“ fol- 
io ."'cr-. wliJe they as-ign to him the highc'-t pr^fydeme 
as the cma jrOteat vcl ne er filling to invoke Ian v<Jth 
deep awe a^'d ererce a.- the seeoad poaer 
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puipose But, wlieieaa tlie sect of Booia conceive tliat 
he peifectly accomplished his intentions, tliat of Tan hold 
that hci opposition prevented his doing so witli respect to 
the eaithly lot of man, whde, howevei, they believe that 
he earned out his puipose lespecting the destiny of his 
soul aftei death 

The sect of Tan asenbe to lier, exactly as that of 
Booia do to him, tlie elevation of man horn the state of 
baibarous degiadation into wliicli he fell upon the intro- 
duction of evil, by making the disordei ed eai th fit for 
cultivation, and by teaching the arts of agricultme, the 
chace, and wai , conceivmg tliat slie did this through 
levelations made to manlond diiectly by heiself iindei a 
femimne foim called Umbally Bylee, and through hei 
priests, wMe she also permitted men, at hei voll, to le- 
ceive mstniction and eveiy other form of good •which 
constantly floivs ft om Booia through the mfenor gods, 
and hence, hei sect -worship all those gods with the 
ceremomes they require, exactly as that of Boora do, but, 
■with the difiTeience of view and feehng necessaiily ansing 
fi:om then opposite opimons on the point of the relative 
power of the two cliief deities Lastly, the sect of Tan 
beheve that she gave those blessings to mankmd, and con- 
tinues to permit their enjoyment, on the expi ess condition 
of lecei-vmg worship -with human sacrifices, which are her 
food 

A legend, which •wdl be found at lengtli in the 
descnption of that worslup, gives this account of its 
ongm and of the fii’st benefits that followed upon it 
The earth was m a state of soft banen mud, utterly 
unfit for the use of man Umbally Bylee, the name of 
the feminine form which Tan always assumed when she 
commumcated -with men, appeared cuttmg vegetables 
■with a hook. She cut her finger, and as the blood diopa 
fell upon the earth, it became dry and film Umbally 
Bylee said, ‘ Behold the good change 1 cut up my body 
to complete it’ The Khonds dechned to do so, ap- 
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paiently believing that TJmbally Bylee vras one of them- 
selves, and resohong that they would not sacrifice one 
anothei, lest theii race should become estmct, but would 
obtam victims by puichase from other peoples They 
piocmed and ofiered a sacrifice, and, says the legend, 
‘ now society with its relations of father and mother, 
and wife and child, and the ties between ruler and sub- 
ject, arose , ’ and the knowledge of all that relates to 
agriculture was imparted to men 

‘ Then, also,’ says the legend, ‘ huntmg began A 
man brought ’ (apparently to a pnest) ‘a lat, a snake, 
and a hzaid, and inquued if they were fit to eat Tan 
rested on the pnest and said to him, “ Give names to 
aU the wild animals, distmgmshing tliose that are fit and 
those that are unfit for use, and let men go to the jungles 
and the hiUs, and kill the sambur ^ and aU other game 
with arrows and with poison ” ’ And men went to hunt 
In hke manner, a legend, given at length in the wor- 
ship of the god of war by the sect of Tan, narrates 
how she taught men the art of fightmg ‘ Boor a Pennu, 
in the beginning,’ it is said, ‘ created the world and 
all that it contains, includmg the iron of weapons, but 
men did not know the use of weapons, fightmg m wo- 
manish fashion, and woundmg one another with sword 
grass and spear grass, unable to inflict death ’ It then 
teUs how Tan taught men to make bows and arrows 
and axes , and how ‘ so cruel ’ was the non in which 
‘ the tenible goddess,’ when she mtroduced cruelty with 
other evils mto the world, ‘ had mmgled no drop of pity,’ 
that none who were wounded hved, but Tan, on the 
prayer of her children, taUght men how to moderate the 
‘ cinelty of the first iron,’ and how to make war 

Thus, say the sect of Tan, did men use from a state 
of degadation, and obtain all the benefits they enjoy, 
through worshipping Tan, at her express mvitation and 


* A species of deer 
H 
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command, mtli human sacrifices, upon her demonstrating 
the efficacy of the pourmg out of human blood upon tlie 
eaith And they beheve that the nte and its virtue 
weie afterwards enlarged by a new revelation and decree 
Men complamed to Tan that the benefits she bestowed 
on them weie msufficieut, that there was ‘ httle wealth, 
much fear, but few children, deadly snakes and tigers, 
and thorns piercing the feet,’ whereupon, she expressly 
prescribed the extension of her ntual, with new ceiemo- 
mes and new anangements for the provision of victims, 
aud ordamed that its efficacy, which was previously h- 
mited to those who practised it, should thenceforth em- 
brace all mankmd And from that time, the sect of Tan 
beheve that the responsibdity for the well-being of the 
whole world has rested upon them 

Thus, while they admit the theoretical supremacy of 
Booia, her sect make Tan piactically the chief object 
of their adoration, and beheve themselves to enjoy her 
special favour She is worshipped, hke Boora, at great 
social festivals held periodically by tribes, branches of 
tribes, and villages, while mdividuals also frequently pro- 
pitiate her ivith her great offering 

On the other hand, the opmions and feelings of the 
sect of Boora on the subject of human sacrifice are ex- 
ceedmgly stiong, and always expiessed ivith great warmth 
and force They regard it with the utmost abhorrence 
as the consummation of human gmlt, and beheve it to 
have been adopted imder monstious delusions devised by 
Tan, as the mothei of falsehood, with a view solely to the 
final destruction of her followers Prom the legends which 
wdl be given at length m describing the womhip of Boora, 
it appears that they beheve that Tan was enabled to m- 
duce a portion of mankmd to adopt the rite only through 
addressing to them a senes of temptations and threats, 
whilst the lemammg portion were preserved from the 
great sin through special interpositions by Boor a 

One legend naimtes, that Umbally Bylee appeared m 
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the form of a tiger amongst certain tribes wbicli were at 
war in the tune before the aits of takmg hfe and of pub- 
hc battle were kuoivn She hist hilled game daily, to 
the dehght of all who partook of it She then offered to 
one of the parties to kdl any one of them enemies they 
should designate, and having killed him, all regarded her 
with unlimited faith, and prayed her to teach them the 
ai-t of assummg the forms of beasts (called the art of 
Mleepa) and the art o£ kilhng in war She consented, 
and taught the ai t of Mleepa to a feiv persons, upon the 
condition that they, m letum, would do one thing which 
she should leqmre This proved to be, that they should 
worship her with human sacrifices, the goddess thieaten- 
mg instant destruction if they hesitated They brought 
out a man for sacrifice, but Booia mterposed, as narrated 
m the legend, and then taught to men both the art of 
Mleepa and that of war 

On another occasion, Umbally Bylee tempted men to 
offer the desmed sacrifice, by promising to convert the 
waste and barren earth into cultivated plams covered 
with population and wealth, — ‘ there being no higher 
temptation to hold out’ They yielded, and a human 
victim was prepared, when Booia agam mterfeied, routmg 
Umbally and her crew 

Tan afterwards made a way through the mountams 
for the waters of a lake, and said, ‘ Behold the power of 
my divuutyl Worship me with the blood I reqmre’ 
Boora now left men to take them course, and a human 
victim was sacnficed , and thus, say his sect, did the sect 
of worshippers of Tan with human blood arise 


General Characteristics of the Khond Divinities — Legends 

The gods of the Khonds have bodies of human form, 
but of ethereal texture In size they are generally super- 
human,^ of various colours, and vanously attmed and 

' We readinThoniEoii’sNe'W Zealand, toI i p 119, that in some cases the 
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equipped aftci the fnsliioii of men , and tlic Jiiglici aic 
gcncia]]}^ laigei in sLaliiie than tlic lowei gods Tlicy can 
assume any foim at plcasmc They all, with the c\ccp- 
lioii of Booia, Tan, and Dmga Pcnmi, live exclusively 
upon Ihe caith, moving at the height of about two cubits 
above its suifacc, invisibly to human eyes, but seen by the 
lowei animals They nil have human feelings, passions, 
and aifections , quaiicl, and aic reconciled, fall in love, 
many, and have ohildicn , while the minor gods, at least, 
glow old, and aic subject to sickncs.s, and even to a 
species of dissolution, which a god of supeiioi stiength 
can inflict, and which difleis fiom the death of men in 
this, that a god on dying is instantly reboin as a child, 
without loss of consciousness oi iccolicction The gods 
liv^e upon flavoui-s and essences diavvn fiom the ofleiings 
of then votanes, fiom the flesh of animals which they 
kill, geneially by disease, foi then food, and from coin, 
the abstiaction of which is notified by empty eais in the 
field, or by a deficiency in the gainer All the gods 
worahip Boom and Tan, and those of each giade wor- 
ship those above them with supplications, and with oflei- 
ings of the hves of victims and the essences of othei 
oblations They take fiom men the mateiials foi such 
offenngs , and the demand on this scoie is such that the 
piiest has often to leply to inqiuiies lespectmg the cause 
of death of a favouiite bullock or pig, that some god oi 
beatified soul required it for a saciifice to Boom Pennu 

A couple of legends, selected from the endless uumbei 
current in the countiy, wall give some idea of the mode of 
life of the gods — 

‘A lofty hdl, called Bogah-Soro, is a kind of local 
Olympus on which the gods of a large district hold then 
councils The god of the lull, named Bogah Pennu, had, 

spmls of tboir deified tinceetors became in-vimblo human bemgs called 
Pntupaiarebe These spirits, which correspond to our fames, imps, ghosts 
and goblms, were supposed to have larger frames and fairer complexions 
than men, and they amused themselves by smgmg and playmg on flutes 
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long ago, a son of strange habits and wayward and sullen 
mood, who lived entiiely apait from his family, and cared 
for nothmg but two pet animals, a horse and an elephant, 
upon which he lavished his affections, never qmttmg them 
day 01 night, and himself piovidmg for all their wants 
The god of the lull was in despair at the unnatural fancies 
of his son. He one day managed to persuade him to 
leave his favomnte cieatmes, m oidei to carry an mvita- 
tion to a sister maiiied to a neighboming god some foity 
mdes off, and, diirmg his absence, tiansformed the horse 
and the elephant mto two rocks, which aie stdl to be 
seen on the bioad flank of Bogah-Soro The youth, on 
leturnmg home, hastened straight to his beloved ammals, 
and, when he discovered the metamorphosis, fell mto a 
paroxysm of gnef and rage When, on demandmg who 
had played hmi the trick, he learned that it was his 
father, he rushed mto Ins presence frantic ivith sorrow 
and indignation, solemnly renounced his family, and pre- 
pared to depart for ever His father, at length, with 
mflmte difficulty, contrived to pacify him and prevent the 
execution of his threat, by the solemn piomise that he 
would give him the first horse and elephant that passed 
that way The youug god, accordingly, went to the road 
which mnds by the moimtam, to watch for travellers , 
and there he lias ever smce sat, sometimes on a clump of 
bamboos, the top of which is seen flattened and depressed 
by his weight, sometimes upon the branch of an old 
IJddah tree, which is bent hke a chair In the hope of 
bimgmg by that road travellers who might be attended 
by the desued ammals, he has, moreover, created around 
the spot he haunts a most mvitmg shade, and has con- 
verted a clump of common wild mango trees mto trees 
bearmg hmt of dehcious flavom , while upon that load 
tia-velleis are always safe, both from robbers and wild 
beasts A horse and an elephant, however, have never 
yet appeared m that wild mountam-pass , but when the 
Bajah of Purlah Kimedy was, some yeais ago, flying 
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tlitoufi'li the Inlh 111 lolifllion, iiKi'iidnl bolh llic nni- 
iiiiil'', imd im*mil to j^o l)\ it, tlu> j)i(“-(‘iicc of llie \()iin',' 
god ^\ll't oj)i)oiliiiu*l\ Hincinhc'H’d 1 >\ the IClioiub, niid 
the tn)nli ^\:^s pieseised fiinn de^tiuetioii 1 )} (hungiiig 
his louti- ’ 

B\ tlie side of the load lioiii Soiinid.ih to Oiidd.ijioic, 
iindei a s]i;id\ niaiigo-lite, is a hiiudil and sp-irkling 
fountain ^\hu h gnslu'-' fioniahism ol golden smd It 
isialU'd lhe‘]ha/en fountain,’ and this is the aeei'ptcd 
stoi\ of Its oiigin and name — 

‘Tlie ilauglitei of the god of an inrilianging hill, one 
da}, \\hen ean^ mg home i l)i'is> piitluT of water fiom a 
inulet which inns in the dell close b), thmeed to meet 
the joung i>oti of a god of the neiirhbonihood A feu 
uoids of comtes} uete fiist exchanged, and then (on* 
^els^tlon spning up between them, when the goddess 
lehevod hci'clf of the wciglit of hci pitcher b\ h itmg it 
dow’ii at the foot of the tiec 'Jhe coineii-ation parsed 
inscnsibH i»fo Knem.tking, which eiiihsl, m the old 
lineal wa^, amid the floweicd lungle Theie the du mo 
pan ha\c e\ci since dwelt The hi ass cc'Sel of water 
was naluiall}' foigotlen, and became the lua/en foun- 
tain ’ 


sncTJON If 

Tllh KlIOM) WOltSHie 


Gciictal Victt<! as to Wonhip — The Priesthood 

Tiir: lilionds use ncithci temples noi images in then 
woi'ship^ They cannot compicheiul, and legard as ab- 
surd, the idea of budding a house m honour of a deity, 
01 in tlie expectation Hint he will be pccidiaily piesent in 
anyplace leseiubhng a luiman habitation Gio\es kept 
sacied ftom the axe, hoai rocks, tlie tops of hills, foun- 

' 'The gods of iho Now Zealanders woro never -voraliippcd m the shape 
of images Thomeon’s Kao Zealand, v ol i p 100 
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tarns, and tlie banks of sti earns, are, m tbeir eyes, the 
fittest places for 'worship They legaid the makmg, 
setting-up, and worshipping of images of the gods, as the 
most signal pi oof of conscious lemoval to a hopeless 
distance from commumon with them , a confession of 
iittei despair of bemg permitted to make any chrect ap- 
pioach to the deity, — a sense of debarment which they 
themselves have never felt The Khonds, however, at 
one or two places where they aie much mixed up with 
Hindus, preserve with reverence, in a house set apart foi 
the pm'pose, pieces of stone or non symbohcal of some of 
then gods 

The Khond priesthood, like eveiy othei priesthood, 
lays claim to di'vme mstitution After the primal mter- 
course between man and his makei ceased, and the m- 
feiior gods were created, these were, for a tmie, the 
only mediators between man and Boora and Tan , but it 
then became necessary that there should be some men in 
more mtimate commumon with the gods, and better m- 
structed m then will and ntes than the mass of mankind 
could be , and, accoidmgly, each deity appomted a set of 
mimsters foi himself, by caUmg mto Ins presence the thud 
oi moveable souls of the persons selected, and mstructing 
them m them duties The Si's! piiests taught to them 
sons, or other pupds, die mystenes of the gods they 
seived, and the deities have smce kept up them pnest- 
hoods by selecting for them either persons so imtiated, or 
othei s at pleasure Thus, the pnesthood may be assumed 
by any one who chooses to assert a call to the mmistry of 
any god, such call needing to be authenticated only by 
the claimant’s remammg for a period varying from one 
night to ten oi fourteen days m a langmd, dreamy, con- 
fused state, the consequence of the absence of his thud 
soul m the divme piesence And the ministry which 
may be thus assumed, may, with few exceptions, be laid 
aside at pleasure 

Tlie Khond priests, or Janms, affect division mto two 
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classes, — one ivliicb lias given up tlie world and devotes itself 
exclusively to rebgious offices , and one wbicli may still 
engage in every occupation excepting wai Tlie fonnei 
class aie disposed to hold tliat they alone are quahfied to 
perfoim the rites of the gi eater deities , but the two 
classes pass insensibly mto one anothei , and many of both 
are seen who perfoim eveiy ceremomal, with two excep- 
tions, namely, the nte of human sacrifice — at which a 
gieat and fully instmcted piiest alone can officiate, and 
the worship of the god of wai, which his own pnesthood 
alone can conduct And this god, it is to be obseived, 
leqmies that Ins priest shall seive him only, while all the 
other deities accept divided service from then ministers 

The gieat Janni who gives up the world does so 
absolutely, and after a somewhat sinking fashion He 
can possess no pioperty of any kmd, nor marry, nor, 
according to his ndes, even look upon a woman , and he 
must generally appear and act as unhke othei men as 
possible He must live in a filthy hut, a wonder of 
abomination He must not wash but with spittle , nor 
leave his door, save when sent foi , except, perhaps, 
when he wandem to draw hquoi from some neglected 
pahn-tree m his neighbourhood, at the foot of which he 
may be found, if leqmred, lying half drunk He scarcely 
ever weal's a decent cloth oi blanket He commonly 
caines in his hand a biokeu axe or bow, and has an ex- 
cited, sottish, sleepy look , but his leady wit never fails 
him m his office He eats such choice moisels as a piece 
of the giilled slan and the feet of the saciificed buffaloes, 
and the heads of the saciificed fowls , and when a deei is 
cut up he gets for his sliaie, perhaps, half the skm of the 
head with an eai on, and some of the haiiy skmimings of 
the pot 

The piiest who has not given up the woild looks and 
lives hke other men He has a wife and family, and 
often accumulates wealth He eats apart from laymen, 
but may drink with them The Khond priesthood have 
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no endowments of nn^ kind, noi is llien land tilled by 
pnldie 1 iboin Then onl\ jieiqnisites me some of the 
onciings the \esscl>, used at ceil.ini eei cinonics, and occa- 
sional liai \ csl oHei n1g^^ of good 5 \ ill, w hen the deity w horn 
tlicw 6 ei\e li.is j)io\ed j»io|)iliou‘> llicyln'ne places at 
.ill jniblie ind jni\ate festuab 

'J he le^iionsibilities of the jnibln' woi'slnp aic gcnciall}^ 
thus divided between the jmest and the seculai chief 
'J he chief, iftei he and the cldeis have duk consulted the 
])! lest icsjiet tnni the will of the ijod is held exclusively 
ite'ponsible toi the due ])eifoiin.uice of theiitcs indicated, 
the test being then losult The chief has, accoulnitrly, 
full diclitoiial ]iowtis in cventlnng lelatmg to the le- 
Innous ccieniome^ He <^‘111 01 del an}* one to pcifoim 
any act connected vv ith them, and, in case of disobedience, 
the as-omhh of eldei- will iiifhct the instant pcnalt}* of 
the fine of a coit. a bufialo, or a hog If any impoifaiit 
ceremonial is not followed b} the dcMicd ie.snlt, the 
disapjiomtcd people geneiall} demand ol the chief the 
cause of failmc, and he is without an ansvvci If he 
attem])ts to blaine the incoinpetence of the Janiu to 
dninc tlic will of the deiU, it is lephed by the tnbe, that 
the chief is alone icspoiisible foi failing to piovidc a 
competent piiest , while the Jaiini himself casts back the 
blame upon the chief wntli much cflcct lie will say, foi 
example, that he is convinced that, at the moment of 
sacnticmg to the god of the chace 01, as the huiiteis leit 
the village, the wife 01 child of the chief wept — a weak- 
ness abluuicnt to the hilaiioub god of himtnig when his 
favoui is invoked, 01 his bands iiish ]0}0iisly to the 
foiest, 01 he may sa} lie conceives the god ncccssaiily 
exjiected a bcttei biidalo than the vv 1 etched beast which 
the chief provided , 01, that he fears the chief must have 
giiidged even that beast 111 liis lieait If theic is to be a 
compionnse, the piiest and chief may dcclaie togetliei 
that they see no explanation but that some one wlio 
assisted at the cciemonial must have been vvaiitmg m 
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faith in the gods The end of sucli contests, however, 
very often is the summary decree of a fine by the as- 
sembly, when a party immediately proceeds to seize a 
beast, pig, or sheep from the chiefs farmyard, to be forth- 
with eaten at a common feast 

One of the chief offices of a priest is to discover the 
cause of sickness, which is held to arise, either from the 
decree of Dmga, from the especial displeasure of some 
god, or from the magical arts of an enemy To ascertain 
which god IS displeased, the inqmrmg J anm seats himself 
by the afflicted person, and taking some nee, divides it 
into small heaps, each of which he dedicates to some 
deity He then hangs up a sickle balanced liy a silk 
thread, place a few grains of nee upon each end of it, 
and calls upon all the gods by name If tlie sickle is 
shghtly agitated as a name is pronounced, that is an indi- 
cation that a god has come and rested upon the heap 
dedicated to him The pnest, having declared the name 
of the god, lays down the sickle, and counts the grains in 
the heap , if the number be odd, the deity is offended , 
if it be even, he is pleased In the former case the pnest 
becomes full of the god, shakes his head -wildly -with dis- 
hevelled hair, and pours foith a torrent of incoheient 
words Tlie patient humbly mquires the cause of the 
god’s displeasure, learns which of his laws has been broken 
or ntes neglected, and instantly makes the offermgs pre- 
senbed.' 

* We are told by Moubot, who passed some tune among the Stiens, the 
■wild mountaineers of Siam, that these people ‘have neither priests nor 
temples, yet they recognise the existence of a supreme bemg, to whom they 
refer everything, good or evil , they call him Brft, and mvoke him m all 
- cases They believe also iir an evil genius, and attnbute all diseases to him 
If any one bo suffering from illness they say it is the demon tormenting him, 
and "With this idea make, mght and day, an insupportable noise round the 
patient, which they keep up imtil one of the parfr falls in a kind of fit, 
crying out “ Ho has passed unto my body , ho is stifling mo ” They then 
question the new patient, asking him, first, what remedies to give the sick 
man, and how the demon can bo made to abandon his prey Sometimes 
tlie sacrifice of a pig or an ox is required, 6ften a human wctim , in this 
latter case they pitilessly seize upon a slave, and offer him up to the e\il 
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Individuals of tlie Khond piiesthood occasionally pos- 
sess considerable influence, but its power, as a body, is 
ceitamly by no means great 


77ie WoisJnp of Boora Penmi, the God of Light, or Bella Pennu, 

God of the Sun 

Tbe cbief worship paid to Booia Pennu by his sect is 
at his great yeaily festival, called ‘ salo kaUo,’ from the 
Kliond woid ‘ salo,’ a cattle pen, and ‘ kallo,’ spirituous 
hqiioi, — ^that drunk at this feast bemg piepaied m the cattle 
pen This festival, hke that of liuman sacrifice among 
the worshippers of Tail, is held about the time of the nee 
harvest, and is celebrated by every tribe, by each branch 
of a tube, and by every village, as a great social rite, 
in which every one takes a part To the tribal feasts 
representatives are sent from every village to that of the 
chief of the tribe A frilly instmcted priest alone may 
conduct the ceremomal, and the festival generally lasts 
five days Dming that period every one eats freely of 
fermented nee, called ‘ kenna,’ which has a half mtom- 
catmg effect , wild dances, accompamed by bursts of 
stunmng music, are kept up day and mght, and every kmd 
of umestiamed and hcentioiis enjoyment is indulged m 

The story of the creation of the world and of man, is 
recited, as m the legend aheady given, and with it the 
narrative of the contest between Boora and his rebel con- 
sort , of the acceptance of evd by all mankmd save the 
few who were deified , the fall mto a state of brutish de- 
gradation, and the creation of the inferior deities In the 
worship of Boora Pennu alone of the gods, an offering 
IS not absolutely required, although it is never ormtted , 


genius ’ — Tiaiels r» Indo-Chma, Cainhodia, and Laos, by M Moubot. 
London, 1864, yoL i. p 250 

‘ The revelations of the Fijian priests are made by means of the spirit 
of the god entenng the body of the pnest, -who having become possessed, 
begms to tremble most violently, and m this excited state utters digomted 
sentences, supposed to be the revelations rvbich the god ivishes to mate by 
the mouth of his servants ’ — Seeman’s Fifi, p 394 
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and at tJie salo kallo, a hog, con&idcied the most valuable 
victim, IS saciificed It is hung up by the hind legs m 
the cattle-pen selected foi the pcifoiinancc of the ivomhip, 
and when stabbed in the neck its blood is scattei ed widely 
aiound The piiest then piays to Boora to confer eveiy 
land of benefit, while each individual piays for the good 
which he especially dcsiies 

Auothei great festival of Boora Pennu is called the 
feast of ‘jakii,’ 01 the ‘dragging’ It is held to com- 
niemoiate the luteifcience of Booia, by the agency of a 
niinoi god, who diagged foith a buffalo to be saciificed 
instead of a man as an oblation to Tan The victim at 
this festival is a bull buffalo, wluch has been consecrated 
at Its buth, and allowed to range at will over all fields 
and pastuies until five or six yeais old Upon the day 
of the ceiemomal seveial ropes aie fastened to its neck 
and its liind legs, about fifty men seize them, and nish 
about with the animal until it is brought up exliausted to 
the tree of sacrifice, when the piiestdeclaies its submission 
to be a muacle 

The pnest then lecites the following legend of the 
oiagin of the i ite, to underetand which it is necessary to 
obseive that natural tigei-s are beheved by these lOionds 
to kill game only to benefit men, who geneially find it 
but paitially devoured, and shaie it, while the tigeis 
wluch kill men are either Tan, who has assumed the 
form of a tigei for pui poses of wiath, oi men who, by 
the aid of a god, have assumed the form of tigers, and 
are called ‘ Mleepa tigers ’ — 

‘The woman, TJmbaUy Bylee, appealed as a tigei, and 
kiUed game every othei day, and all ate of it Theie 
was at that time a fight between the people of Kotrika 
and those of Mundika But it was pnvate strife, earned 
on m womanish fashion, before the ait of takmg life, and 
that of pubhc battle, were known TJmbaUy By lee said, 
“ I will kill any one of your enemies you please ” They 
said to her, “ so and so,” and she went as a Mleepa 
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tiger, and killed liun Then the people placed unbounded 
faith in hei, and said to her, “Teach ns this new know- 
ledge, and show ns the art of killing ” She rephed, “ I 
will teach yon, but thenceforwaid you must do one thing ” 
And she accordingly taught the art of Mleepa to a few, 
so that they practised it, and she then said, “How you 
must worship me by the sacnfice of men, or the earth 
shall sink beneath your feet, and water shall rise in its 
place, and I ayiH abandon you ” The eaith heaved ter- 
iibly, as some think, fiom the wrath of Boora Pennii , 
some, in obedience to the power of the earth goddess 
Feai filled the minds of aU, and as directed, they set up a 
pole beyond the village, and bi ought human victims, and 
all was prepared for the sacrifice But now the god of 
hght sent a god bearmg a mountain, who straiglitway 
buried Umbally Bylee theieivith, and dragged forth a 
buffalo from the jungle, and said, “ Liberate the man, and 
sacnfice the buffalo I will teach you the art of Mleepa 
m every form ” And he taught that ait, and the ait of 
pubhc war ’ 

The pnest at the jakri festival, amongst the numerous 
recitals m honour of the god of hght, gives this account 
of another mterposition of Booia, by the agency of the 
deified sinless men, gods of tribes — 

‘ The earth goddess, taking on herself the shape of a 
woman, and caUing to heiself a numbei of attendants of 
a hke nature, came to the hill country, and said to the 
people, “ See what lulls and waste lands and jungles aie 
here , woiship me with human blood, and the whole shall 
become a cultivated plain, and you shall have vast mci ease 
of numbers and of wealtli ” She thus tempted the people, 
theie bemg no greater temptation to hold out Then the 
god of light, beholding hei proceedings, sent Mahang 
Meni and Kopung Mem, Adi Ponga, and Boru Ponga, 
gods of tubes, to counteract her We had prepaied 
eveiythmg for the sacnfice of a man, when the agents of 
Boora wounded with the forked ase two of the attendants 
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of Tan The 'woman IJmbally Bylee, seeing the hand of 
the god of hght fled mstantly -with the wounded towaids 
Kourmmgia In that tract there was a great lake, and 
an island m the midst, where they settled, and tlieie they 
fed on greens and other mud produce We followed to 
attack them, but could not on account of the water, and 
letumed ’ Then is related the fall mto the great sm of 
human sacrifice ‘ Wow Tan made a way for the wateis 
of the lake through the lulls, and it became dry , and 
Tan said to the people, “ See the power of my divmity ’ 
Woiship me 'with the blood I require , ” and the people 
beheved in her power, and performed the required woi- 
ship, and they became savage like beasts, until by in- 
tercourse 'With us, as m receiving wives, they became 
civdised ’ 

The piiest also generally recites at the feast of ‘jakri,’ 
as at that of ‘ salo kallo,’ the history of the conquest of 
the earth goddess by Booia He then ofleis up piayers 
foi eveiy benefit, and finally slaughters the buffalo at the 
saciificial tiee, while every fom of wild festivity, eatmg, 
diinkmg, ft antic dancing, and loud music, is kept up for 
at least two days 

At the commencement of the ploughing season, the 
iolloiving worship is pei formed to Boora. The repre- 
sentative of tlie first ancestor of the tribe, whethei he 
occupies the position of its actual chief or not, goes out 
into a field witli the pnest, who mvokes Boora and all 
the other gods, offeis to Boora a fowl ivith rice and 
airack, and utteis the foUoivmg piayei — 

‘ 0 Boora Bennu 1 and 0 Tan Pennu, and all other 
gods ' (naming them) You, 0 Boora Peunu ! created us, 
gi\ mg us the attnbute of hungei , thence com food was 
necessaiy to us, and thence weie necessary producing 
fields You gave us eveiy seed, and oifieied us to use 
bullocks, and to make ploughs, and to plough Had we 
not 1 ecei\ ed this ai t, we might still indeed have existed 
upon the natuial fruits of the jungle and the plain, but, 
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in om destitution, we could not have performed your wor- 
ship Do you, lemembeimg this, — the connexion betwixt 
oui wealth and youi honour, — giant the prayers which 
we now oflei In the moinmg, we nse before the light 
to our labour, carrying the seed Save us bom the tigei, 
and the snake, and from stumbhng blocks Let the seed 
appear eaith to the eating buds, and stones to the eating 
animals of the eaith Let the gram sprmg up suddenly 
like a dry stream that is swelled m a mght Let the 
earth yield to oui ploughshaies as wax melts before hot 
non Let the baked clods melt hke hailstones Let oui 
ploughs spimg through the furrows with a force like the 
lecod of a bent tree Let theie be such a return from our 
seed, that so much shall fall and be neglected m the helds, 
and so much on the loads m carrying it home, that, when 
we shall go out next year to sow, the paths and the fields 
shall look hke a young cornfield From the first times 
we have hved by youi favom Let us contmue to receive 
It Eemembei that the increase of our produce is the 
increase of yoiu worship, and that its diminution must be 
the dimmution of youi ntes ’ 

The foUowmg story of a rehgious war undertaken by 
the sect of Booia agamst that of Tail is a specimen of a 
large class of Khond legends recited at the festivals m 
honom of Boora — 

‘ Long ago the people of Boora Pennu resolved, for his 
honour, to make wai upon the tribes which womhip Tan 
with human sacrifices The followers of Boora chose for 
their enterprise the month of the year m which human 
victims are chiefly offered, and them army moved into 
Deegee, m the country of the people of Tan Difficulties, 
however, arose m another quartei, which obhged them 
fimt to break up them force, and eventually to postpone 
theu undertaking until the conespoudmg month of the 
next yeai , but thev resolved to mamtam then ground in 
Deegee, by leavmg there the two great leaders named 
Dorgoma and Kitchima, with a small party The tnbes 
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•\\]dc]) o/Tci ]uiman sacufices tlicn took counsel togetl)o», 
and detci mined that ilivas absolutetyncccssaiy to dcstioy 
that detachment vutli its leaden, foi, said tliey, “If they 
shall be pei imtted to icmain, ei e the i etui n of the nn ading 
.n my they will have leai ned all our seci et ]ilans, and 
become pcifectly acquainted with oui coimtiy” The 
people of the earth goddess accoidmgly assembled a \ast 
host, cveiy man of which earned a load of ashes, -while 
the w^omen attended wuth piovisions, and they appeared 
like a swai m of bees upon the hills abo\ e the small party 
of the people of the god of light The twm leadei’s of 
that pnity then said to then men, “We two are here 
foi tlie gloiy of the god of hght, and by the older of 
the tubes w'ho aie parties to this enteipiise, and we must 
live or die But no such obbgation hes upon you You 
are at perfect hbeity to save join lives ” Of their men 
a few then letiuned home, and a part retmed to some 
distance, while the lest declared that they w'ould die with 
then cluefs These then piayed thus to then god — “ 0 
god of hght! You prevaded m the contest with the 
earth goddess, — this is our first ground of hope Again, 
w’-hen the earth goddess and her mmisteis came to delude 
us mto her worehip, you sent the dl^mle four, wdo diove 
her from our country , this is oxu second giound of hope 
We have come hei e to estabhsh your power, and if w e 
shall perish, yom authonty will be dunimshed, your jiast 
supenonty will be forgotten Oh give us arms ! ” As they 
prayed a great wmd rushed from a cavern in the side of 
the lull called Oldura, and scattered to the four quarters 
of the earth the ashes which the host of the earth goddess 
had brought to overwhelm the band of Boora Pennu In 
e-vidence of these events the Tvmd roars from that cavei n 
to this day, while the brave chiefr and the biave men 
who stood by them obtamed possession of Beegee, and 
that nch tract is now divided amongst five or sin tnbes, 
them descendants 

‘ With respect to the projected mvasion, it w^as deter- 
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mined by tbe tiiumpbant people of the god of hght, 
after matuie dehberation, to forego it It was consid- 
eied,that no good could possibly anse fiom attacking the 
people of the eaith goddess, foi — ^they aie like the red 
ants — ^however much you may cherish them, they wiU 
contmue to stmg you, while, if you kiU them, what is 
gamed ? ’ 

I may observe heie, that the Khond tribes of the sect 
of Booia Pennu which practise female infanticide allege 
lus pennissive sanction foi tliat custom, given on the last 
occasion on 'which he commumcated dnectly with man- 
kmd They say that Boora then said to men — ‘ Behold ' 
from making one femmme being, what have I and the 
whole world suffered ' You are at hbeity to bimg up 
only as many women as you can manage ’ 


The Woish}) of Tan Pennu, oj Bera Pennu, the Eaith Goddess 

In the worship paid to Tan Pennu by hei sect, the 
chief nte is human sacnfice It is celebiated as a pubhc 
oblation by tubes, blanches of tribes, or villages, both at 
social festivals held peiiodically, and when special oc- 
casions demand estiaordmary propitiations And besides 
these social offermgs, the nte is pei formed by mdividuals 
to avert the wiatli of Ton ftom themselves and their 
families 

The penodical common sacrifices are generally so 
ananged by tubes and divisions of tribes, that each head 
of a family is enabled, at least once a yem, to piocure a 
shied of flesh for his fields, and usually about the tune 
when his chief ci op is laid down When a tube is composed 
of seveial branches, the victims foi the fixed offermgs aie 
provided by the branches m turn, the cost bemg deftayed 
by contnbutions boine by each person accordmg to his 
means And such contnbutions aie impel ative not only 
upon members of the tribe, but also upon persons of eveiy 

I 
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lace and cieed that may be peimanently associated ■with 
It, as, thiough leceivmg its piotection, or by employment 
in It, or by possessing land withm its boundanes, the ex- 
press tenure of -which is the dischaige of a share of the 
pubhc lehgions buidens 

Special common offenngs by a tnbe are considered 
necessaiy upon the occurrence of an extraoidmaiy number 
of deaths by disease, oi by tigers , or should very many 
die m childbnth, or should the flocks or heids sufler 
largely fiom disease, or fiom wild beasts , or should the 
greater ciops thi eaten to fad while the occurrence of any 
niaiked calamity to the famihes of the chiefs, whose 
foi tunes are legaided as the principal mdex to the dis- 
position of Tail tOAvards their tribes, is held to be a token 
of Avrath Avliich cannot be too speedily averted And that 
Aictims may be leadily foithcommg when such special 
occasions foi saciifice anse, Avhoever then gives one for 
pubhc use receives its value, and is, besides, exempted 
fiom contiibution to the tluee next pubhc oflermgs 

Individuals make the great oblation Avlien signal cala- 
mities fall upon tliemselves or their iamihes Should, for 
example, a chdd, Avhen watching his father’s flock, be 
Gained olTby a tiger, supposed to be Tan, the parents fly 
to tlie pnest, bnng him to their house, dash vessels of 
Avater over him, seat him in Ins wet garments, and set a 
cup of Avatei befoie him Into it he dips his fingers thrice, 
smcUs them, sneezes, is filled Avith the deity, and speaks 
Avddly in liei name Should he then declare that Tan 
had inflicted the bloAV, oflended by her neglected Avorslnp, 
he Avail doubtless add that an immediate -victim is de- 
manded , and tlie fatlier of the house aviII make a voav of 
saciihce, to be ledeemed, at AvhateA'er cost, Avithm the 
yeai 

Victims aic called ‘Menah’ by the Onyas , m the 
lOiond language, ‘ Tokki,’ oi ‘ Keddi ’ Persons of any 
lace 01 age, and of eithei sex, aie acceptable victims, 
except, I believe, Biahmins, Avho have been mvested A\nth 
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tlie thiead, and are thence, perhaps, consideied already 
devoted to the gods 

A victim IS acceptable to Tan only if he has been 
acqnned by the Khonds by pmchase , or was boin a 
victim, that is, the son of a victim fathei , or if he was 
devoted as a child to the gods by his father or natmal 
gnaidian The pnnciple is, that the victim must be, 
either natmaUy oi by pin chase, the fiiU property of the 
person who devotes him, and thence, should the fall 
light of that person be mteirupted or weakened m any 
way — as, foi example, by the escape of a victim to an 
asylum amongst the sect of Booia, or by Ins bemg earned 
oft’ by force, or his bemg dehveied up to a Bntish magis- 
trate — ^his acceptableness is at an end, and it cannot be 
renewed unless foil property m him be re-acqmied, and 
he be agam dedicated by a Khond 

Victims are generally supphed to the Khonds by men 
of the two races called ‘Panwa,’ or ‘Dombango,’ and 
‘ Gahinga,’ apparently aborigines like themselves, and 
attached m small numbers to almost every Khond village 
foi die discharge of this and other pecuhar oSices The 
Panwas purchase the victims without difficulty, or kidnap 
them in the low country horn the poorer classes of 
Hindus, procuring them eitlier to the order of the Khonds, 
or on speculation, and they, moreover, constantly seU as 
vic tims dien own children, and children of whom, as 
relatives, they are the guardians Khonds when in 
distress, as m times of famine, also frequently sell their 
children for victims, considering the beatiftcation of then 
souls certain, and then death for the benefit of mankmd 
the most honomable possible An mteUigent ivitness 
informed me that he once chanced to see a Panwa load 
another with execrations, and finally spit m his face, because 
he had sold for a victim his own child, whom the fonner 
wished to have married A party of Khonds who saw 
the pioceedmg immediately pressed forward to console 
the seller of the child, saymg, ‘ Yoiu clnld has died that 
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besides, assiduously impressed upon and bebeved by 
victims, that, should they escape horn their proper fate, 
they must peiish miserably by disease , while, at the same 
tmie, they aie convinced that they will be beatified im- 
mediately aftei death by sacrifice , 

When a sacrifice is to be celebrated by a tube, or a 
portion of one, the fohowmg piehmmary observances are 
gone thiough Ten oi twelve days befoie the time ap- 
pomted for the iite the victim is devoted by cuttmg off 
his hair, which until then is kept unshorn When a 
viUage receives notice of the day fixed for the sacnfice, 
all who intend to take pait m it immediately perform the 
fohowmg ceremony, cahed ‘ Brmga,’ by winch they vow 
flesh to Tan Ah wash then clothes, and go out of the 
vihage with the Janni, who mvokes ah the deities, and 
thus addi esses Tan Pennu — 

‘ 0 Tan Pennu ' you may have thought that we for- 
got youi commands after sacnficmg such a one (na min g 
the last victim), but we forgot you not W e shah now leave 
our homes m your seivice, regardless of our enemies, of 
the good or the ih Avih of the gods beyond om boundary, 
of dangei horn those who by magical arts become Mleepa 
tigers, and of dangei to our women from other men We 
shah go forth on your service Do you save us fiom 
siifienng evil while engaged m it We go to perform 
your ntes , and if anything shah befah us, men will heie- 
after distiust you, and say you care not foi your votaries 
We are not satisfied with our wealth , but what we do 
possess we owe to you, and for the futme we hope foi 
the fulfilment of om desnes We mtend to go on such a 
day to such a vihage, to bnng human flesh for you We 
trust to attam om desnes through this service Forget 
not the oblation ’ 

No one may be excluded from the festivals of human 
sacnfice, which are declared to be held ‘ foi ah mankind ’ 
They are generahy attended by a lai ge concomse of people 
of both sexes, and contmue for three days, which are passed 
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in tlic indulgence of e\ciy fonn of -wild iioi, nnd gcnc- 
rdly of gloss excels The fii^L day and niglit aie spent 
in dinnkcn feaslnig and fi antic dances, undei exiiD incut 
■\\lncli the goddess is bclie\cd to iiisjnie, and A\lnch it 
would be impious to lesisf Upon the second inonnng, 
the victim, who has been kept fnslmg from the picceding 
evening, IS cni cl nil}’ v ashed, diC'-scd m a neu gaiment, 
and led foith fiom the village in solemn proccsNion, vilh 
music nnd dancing The kiciiah gio\o, a clump of deep 
and shadovA foiost liccs, in vhich the mango, the bur, the 
dammai, and the peepul geiicially pic\ail, usually s| mds 
at a short distance fiom the Milage b) a inulet vhich is 
called the Meiiah stieam It is kejit sacicd fiom the 
axe, and is a\oided by^tlic JUioiid as haunted giound 
Upon the second day a jio't is fixed m the centre of the 
giote, and in some places between two plants of the san- 
kissai shiub The victim is seated at the foot of the post, 
bound back to it by the piiest He is then anointed with 
oil, ghee, and tuimeiic, and adorned wnth floweis, and a 
species of icveicncc, which it is not easy to distinguish fiom 
adointion, is paid to him thioughout the day Infinite 
contention now aiises to obtain the slightest lehc of his 
pei’son , a particle of the tunnei ic pa^-te w ith w Inch he 
IS smeaicd, oi a diop of his spittle, being esteemed, espe- 
cially by the women, of soveicign viitue In some dis- 
tiicts, instead of being thus bound in a giove, tlie Mctim 
IS exposed m or neai the village upon a couch, after 
being led in procession lound the place of sacnlice And 
in some parts of Goomsui, wlieie this practice pievails, 
small lude images of beasts and buds, m clay and wood, 
are made m great numbeis foi this festival, and stuck on 
poles, — a practice the ongin or meamng of which is not 
at all clear Upon the thud moimng the victim is 
rebeshed vnth a little milk and palm-sago, while the hcen- 
tious feast which has been earned on -with little mteraus- 
sion durmg the mght is loudly renewed About noon 
the orgies terminate, and the assemblage pioceeds mtli 
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Stunning sliouts and pealing music to consummate tlie 
sacrifice 

As tlie nctiin must not suffer bound, noi, on the othei 
hand, make any show of lesistance, the bones of Ins aims, 
and, if necessaiy, those of his legs, aie sometimes bioken , 
but m cveiy case of which I ha\ e heaid the details, all 
such ciaielty has been ai oided by producing stupefaction 
Avitli opium 

Instances aie i elated of the escape of the victim at the 
moment of immolation bom the omission of such pie- 
cantions About fifty yeais ago a victun who had been 
pennitted to glow up to niauhood m the district of 
Eodungiah ivas there led out to saciifice The pre- 
hmmaiy ceienionies had been gone thiougli, and an 
mtoxicatcd ciowd expected their completion, when the 
youth said to the chief, ‘ In suffering this death I become 
a god, and I do not i esist my fate , let me, then, partake 
"With you 111 the joy of the festival ’ The chief assented, 
and the young man called for a bowl and diauk, when 
the crov d contended fieicely for the lemaius of the hqiior 
which his lips had couseciated He then danced and 
sang amidst the thioug untd the sacrifice could be no 
louger delayed, when he requested the cluef to lend him 
his axe and his bow, that he might once moie join his 
companions armed hke a fiee man in the dance He 
received the weapons, and when the chief was busied 
with the priest m prepaimg foi the last iite, the youth 
approached him in the dance and clove his skull He 
then dashed across the Salki, a deep and foaming tonent, 
and fled down the ghaut to the keep of Huh Bissye, of 
Goomsui A fin ious‘ ciowd of woi shippers followed and 
demanded his siurendei , but the Bissye contiived to 
parley with them until he could collect a small party of 
followers, ivho secretly bore away the fugitive, whose 
descendants stiU hve 

After the preparations which have been described, the 
fohowmg lemaikable mvocations, legends, and ^alogues 
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!uo gone Ibiougli, — Ihc pail of l]ic Mtlim in llic lattci, 
and occasionally aKo llic pails of llio cliiuf and llu* jinesf, 
being suslained in a sonii-diainalic ■way by the be-^t nn- 
pcisonalois of (lie cliaiactcis tlial- may be found. The 
foi in of ■\vordb 111 this long nliinb as ni all ollioi Kliond 
iiluals, i( need scaicel}' be lopealod, is not fixed, but 
admits of endless \aiJ.ition I give tlie fullest one m mj 
possession, exactly as it -was told to me 

The Pnest, having called upon the cailh goddess, and 
upon all the olhci deities by name, fiiot iccites this invo- 
cation — 

‘ 0 Tan Peniiii ' iihcii we omitted to giatify •\oii inth 
yoiii desiicd food, you foigot kindness to n« ^Ye po'sc'-s 
but little and imccitam wealth Iiicicasc it and we shall 
be able often to icpeat this iitc We do not excuse oiii 
faidt Do you foigne it and pieient it in futuic by 
gmng us nici eased w'ealth "We hcic jncseiit to you youi 
food Let oui liouscs be so filled wutli the noise of chil- 
dien that oui voices cannot be heaid by those without 
Let our cattle be so numcious that neither fish, frog, noi 
Tvonn may hve m the di mkmg-ponds beneath then 
tiamplnig feet Let oui cattle so ciowd our pastures 
that no vacant spot shall be visible to those w ho look at 
them from afai Let oiu folds be so fihed wnth the soil 
of om sheep tliat w e may dig m them ns deep as a man’s 
height without meeting a stone Let om swine so abound 
that our home fields sliall need no ploughs but then 
rootmg snouts Let oui poultry be so numerous as to 
hide the thatch of oui houses Let the stones at our foun- 
tains be worn lioUoiv by the multitude of our biass vessels 
Let om children have it but for a tradition that m the days 
of then forefatheis theie -weie tigers and snakes Let us 
have but one care, the yeaily enlaigement of our houses 
to store om incieasmg wealth Then we shall multiply 
y om ntes We know that this is your desn e Give us in- 
crease of wealth, and we -will give you mcrease of womhip ’ 
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Now eveiy man and woman asks for wliat eacli 
wishes One asks for a good husband, another for a 
good wife, anothei that Ins ariows may be made snie, 
&C. Then the Janni says — 

‘ TJmbally Bylee went to cut vegetables with a hook 
She cut hei fingei The eartli was then soft mud, but 
wheu the blood-diops fell it became firm She said, 

“ Behold the good change ' cut up my body to com- 
plete it ” The people answered, “ If we spill our oivn 
blood we shall have no descendants We wdl obtam 
victims elsewheie Wdl not the Dombo and the 
Gain seU their childien when m distress? and shall 
we not give our wealth for them ? ” And they prayed 
thus — 

‘ “ May the gods send the exhausted Dombo, Ins feet 
pieiced with thorns, to oiu dooi ' May the gods give us 
wealth ' ” 

‘ Their prayer was answeied They procured and 
sacrificed a victim The whole earth became firm, and 
they obtamed increase of wealth The next yeai many 
victims came foi sale, and the people thanked the gods, 
saymg — “ Tou have sent us victims, and have given us 
wealth ” Theuceforwaid the world has been happy and 
nch, both m the portion which belongs to the Khonds, 
and the portion which belongs to rajahs 

‘ And society, with its relations of father and mothei , 
and wife and chdd, and the bonds between ruler and 
subject, aiose And there came mto use cows, bullocks, 
and buffaloes, sheep, and poidtiy Then also came into 
use the trees and the hdls, and the pastures and glass, 
and ungated and dry fields, and the seeds smtable to the 
hdls and to the valleys, and iron and ploughshares, and 
arrows and axes, and the jmee of the pahn-tiee, and love ^ 
between the sons and daughteis of the people, making 
new houseliolds In this manner did the necessity for the 
nte of sacrifice arise 

‘ Then, also, did hunting begin A man brought m 
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a rat, a snake, and a lizaid, and enquu’ed if they were lit 
to eat Then the earth goddess came and lested on tlie 
Janni, and said to him, “ Give names to all the wild ani- 
mals, distinguishing those that are lit and those that are 
unfit for use, and let men go to the jungles and the hills, 
and kdl the sambur and spotted deer, and aU other 
game, with arrows and with poison ” And men went to 
hunt 

‘Willie hunting, they one day foimd the people of 
Darungabadi and Laddabarn (tribes of the Souradah 
zemindary, adjacent to Goomsur, which do not offer 
human sacrifice) offermg sacrifice Their many-curved 
axes opened the bowels of the victims, which flowed out 
They who went to the hunt said, “This ceiemonyis ill 
performed Tlie goddess will not remam with you ” And 
the goddess left these awkward saciificeis and came ivith 
our ancestors These people now cut trees only The 
deity preferred the sacrifice at the hands of our fore- 
fathers, and thenceforth the whole burden of the worship 
of the world has lam upon us, and we now discharge it 

‘ Tan Pennu m this way came with our ancestors 
But they at first knew only the form of worship necessary 
for themselves, not that necessary for the whole world 
And there was stfil much fear , and there were but few 
children, and there ivere deadly snakes and tigers, and 
thorns piercing the feet They then called upon the Jaruli, 
to enquire the wfll of the goddess, by the suspended 
sickle He said, “ We practise the nte as it was first 
instituted, worshippmg the first gods What fault, what 
sin is ours ? ” The goddess rephed — “ In a certain month 
wash your garments with ashes or ivith stones , make 
kenna , purchase a child , feed him in every house , pour 
oil on him and on Ins gai-ments, and ask for his spittle , 
take him into the plain, when the earth goddess demands 
limi , let the Janm set him up , caU all the world , let 
friendship reign , caU upon the names of the first people , 
cut the victun in pieces let each man place a shred of 
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the flesh in his fields, in Ins grain-stoie, and in his yard, 
and then kill a buflalo foi food, and give a feast, with 
dunking and dancing to all Then see how many child- 
ren will be bom to you, how much game wfll be yoms, 
what Cl ops, how few shall die All things wfll become 
right ” 

‘ We obeyed the goddess, and assembled the people 
Then the victim child wept, and reviled, and uttered 
cnises All the people rejoiced, except those with whom 
the cluld had dwelt, and the Janm They were ovei- 
whelmed ivith giief, then sorrows prevailed entirely over 
them expectations of benefit, and they did not give either 
then mmds oi then faith to the gods “ The world,” said 
they, “ rejoices — we are filled with despam and they de- 
manded of the deity, “ Wliy have you instituted this 
miserable heartrending nte?” Then the eaith goddess 
came agam and rested upon the Janm, and said, “ Away 
with tins grief ' Tom answer is this when the victim 
shall weep, say to him, Blame not us, blame yom pa- 
rents who sold yon What fault is oms ? The earth 
goddess demands a sacnfice It is necessary to the 
world The tigei begms to rage, the snake to poison, 
fevers and every pain afflict the people — shall you alone 
be exempt from evil? When you shall have given repose 
to the world, you wfll become a god, by the wfll of the 
gods 

Then the answers — ‘ Have you no enemies, no 

vile and useless child, no debtor to another tribe, who 
compels you for his debts to sell yoim lauds , no coward, 
who m time of battle skulks with another tribe ? Have 
you none of these to seek out and sacrifice 

The Janm lephes — ‘We have acted upon qmte dif- 
ferent views We did not kidnap you on the road, noi 
while gathermg sticks m the jimgle, nor when at play 
The souls of those whom you woifld have us sacnfice can 
never become gods They are only fit to pensh by epi- 
lepsy, fallin g m the file, 01 by ulcers, or other dread dis- 
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cases Such saciifices -would be of no avail To obtain 
you, we cleared the lull and the jungle, fearless of the 
tigei and the snake. We stinted oui’selves to fill your 
parents, and gave them our brass vessels , and they gave 
to us as freely as one gives hght from a fire I Blame 
them I Blame them I ’ 

Tlie Victim — ‘And did I shaie the puce which my 
parents received ? Did I agiee to the sale ? You now 
tell me this ISTo one remembei's his mothei’s womb, 
1101 the taste of his mother’s milk , and I considered you 
my parents Wheie there was delicate food m the vil- 
lage, I was fed When the chdd of any one siiflered, 
he grieved , but if I suffered, the whole village grieved 
When did you conceive this fraud, this -wickedness to de- 
stioy me ? You, 0 my father, and you, — and you, — and 
you, — 0 my fathers ! do not destroy me ' ’ 

The 3£ulliclo, oi cluef of the village m which the 
-victim was kept, or his repieseutativc, now says — ‘ This 
usage IS dehvered down to us from the first people of the 
first time They practised it The people of the middle 
time omitted it The earth became soft An ordei re- 
established the nte 0 child ! we must destroy you 
Borgive us You will become a god’ 

The Victim — ‘ Of this your intention I knew nothing, 
I thought I was to pass my life -with you I assisted to 
build houses, and to clear fields for my children See ' 
there are the palm-trees I planted — there is the mohwa- 
tree I planted — there is the pubhc buildmg on which I 
laboured — its palings still white in your sight I planted 
the tobacco which you are now eating Look behmd 
you I The cows and the sheep which I have tended look 
lo-vmgly at me All this tune you gave me no hmt of my 
mtended fate I toiled -with you at every work -with my 
whole mmd Had I known of this doom, I had still 
toiled, but with different feehiigs Let the whole burden 
of my soul’s gnef, as I remember the past, he upon you ’ 

The Chief — ‘ You are about to become a god We 
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shall piofit by yoiu fate We cannot aigne with yon 
Do you not lecollect that, when youi father came to claim 
youi uncompleted puce, yon snatched up a shmmg brass 
vessel that we said, “ That is yoiu fathei’s,” and you thiew 
It at him, and lan away amongst the sheep ? Do you 
not lecoUect the day on which we cut your hau, devot- 
ing you to sacrifice f And do you not recollect that 
Avhen many were sick, and the Janm bi ought the divimng 
sickle, he declaied “ The eaith demands a victim ” ? ’ ^ 
Then seveial pemons aioimd say — ‘ I should have told 
you, — and I, — and I, ’ and seveial give answeis such as — 
‘ I thought of our hard labour to acqiure you, which had 
been Avastecl, had you escaped fiom us,’ and, — ‘You 
might have known all well ’ 

The Victim — ‘ It is true I did obseiwe somethmg of 
this , but yoiu aged mothers, and yoiu wives, and yom 
beautiful chiLdieu, my brother's and sisters, assured me 
that you were humane, and would never kill one so useful 
and so beautiful as I “ They will rather,” sard your 
mothers and your children, “ lemembei'mg your acts and 
yom ways, sell these fields, and these trees, and that 
tobacco, to piocrue a substitute ” Tins I beheved, and I 
was happy and laboured with you ’ 

The Chief — ‘We cannot satisfy you Ask yom father, 
who is present I satisfied him with my favourite cattle, 
my valuable brass vessels, and my sheep and with silken 
and woollen cloths, and axes A bow and arrows, not 
fom days old, I gave to his fancy Yom parents, for- 
getting yom beauty, forgetting the pleasme of cheiishmg 
you, tmned their hemts to my cattle, and my brass vessels, 
and gave you away Upbraid them Heap imprecations 
upon them We •will cmse them mth you, imprecatmg 
upon them — that all their childien may be simdaily sacri- 
ficed — that they may lose, nnthin the year, the price for 
which they sold you — that they may have a miserable 
and forlorn old age, hngermg childless and imfed — that 

* See above, p 106 
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^\llen they die in tlieii c*InJ)l^ lioim*, Uioio im^ be no 
one toinfoiin the Milage foi two dav, fco (lint, w'lion they 
aie earned out to be burned, all sball bold then iuhtiils 
— that ibeu own souls maj afleiwaida anunale MClnns 
given to lull dheai led men, wdio will not c\en answ'CJ tbeir 
deatb-plainls consolinglj Ciutc them thus, and wc will 
cui-se ibem esilh )ou ’ 

The ViUi'ni will now' linn to the Jnnni, sating — ‘And 
•why did you coneeal iny fate^ When I dwelt with the 
I\lullicko, like a tlowoi, wcie tou blind, oi dumb, or 
bow' w'cie you jmsso'-'-cd, that you nc\ci slid, “ 'Why do 
you cbciisb, so loMiigl}', this child — this child who must 
die foi the woild*'’ ” Then had I known m} doom and 
leapt fioni a piceipicc and died Your leason foi con- 
cealment — Jmng as you do apait fi om men, is — that 
you thought of youi self, “lam gieat The wdiole woild 
attends on my mmistiations” But, woild, look upon 
him! '\^^lat miscreant eyes’ AVhat a Mllanous head, 
wutli hail like a sumbully tieel And see how* enraged he 
is ’ What a jabbei he makes ’ "WHiat a body he has got, 
staived upon woiship which dependb upon men’s giiefsl 
— A body anointed wuth spittle foi oil ' Look, 0 world — 
look, and tell ! See, how' be comes at me, leaping like a 
toad > ” 

The Jaimi icpbes — ‘Child’ ivliy speak thus? I am 
the fiieud of the gods , the firat in then sight Listen 
to me I did not peisuade youi father oi youi motliei 
to sell you I did not dcsiie the Mulhekos to sell their 
fields to acqiuie youi pnee Yom paients sold you 
Tliese Mulhekos bought you They consulted me, in- 
qiurmg, “ How may this cluld become blessed ? ” The 
horn IS not yet ovei When it is past, how grateful wall 
you be to me ! You, as a god, will gratefully approve 
and honour me.’ 

The Victim — ‘My fathei begot me, the Mulhekos 
bought me, my hfe is devoted, and all wiU piofit by my 
death But you, 0 Janm! who make nothmg of my 
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siiffermgs, tiike to yourself all the ^ultue of my samlice 
You shall, howevei, lu no respect piofit by it ’ 

The Janni — The deity cieated the "world, and 
every thmg that hves , and I am his mmistei and lepie- 
sentative God made you, the Mulhcko bought you, and 
I saciifice you The vii tue of your death is not yoiu’s, 
but mme , but it "will be attributed to you thiough 
me ’ 

The Victim — ‘ My cui'se be upon the man "who, while 
he did not shai e m my puce, is fimt at my death Let 
the world ever be upon one side while he is on the 
other Let him, destitute and Avithout stored food, hope 
to hve only tlirough tlie distresses of other’s Let him be 
the poorest ivietch ahve Let his wife and childien 
think him foid I am dymg I call upon all — upon 
those who bought me, on those whose food I have eaten, 
on those who are sti augers heie, on all who mil now 
share my flesh — ^let all cm-se the Jaum to the gods ' ’ 

The Janm — ‘Dymg cieatme, do you contend with 
me P I shall not alloAV you a place among the gods ’ 

The Victim — ‘ Li dymg I shall become a god, then 
will you knoAV whom you serve Now do your wiU on 
me ’ 

The acceptable place of sacrifice is discovered the 
previous mght, by persons who are sent to probe the 
ground about the village with sticks m the dark, and 
mark the flist deep chmk as tlie spot mdicated by the 
earth goddess There, m the moinmg, a short post is 
mserted , around it foui laigei posts are usually set up, 
and m the midst of these the victim is placed Tlie 
priest, assisted by the chief and one oi two of the elders 
of the village, now takes the branch of a green tree cleft 
several feet down the centre They msert the victmi 
between the nft, fittmg it, m some distiicts to his chest, 
in others to his thioat Cords are then twisted round the 
open extremity of the stake, which the priest, aided by 
his assistants, strives with his whole force to close , he 
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then wounds tlie victim shghtly with his axe, wlien the 
Cl owe! throws itself upon the saciifice and strips the 
flesh fi-om the bones, leaving untouched the head and 
mtestmes 

The most caieful precautions are taken lest the ofler- 
ing should suffer desecration by the touch or even the 
near approach of any pemons save tlie worshippers of 
the earth goddess, or by that of any ammal Dunng 
the night after the sacrifice, strong parties watch over the 
remams of the victim , and next day, the priest and the 
Mulhekos consume them, together with a whole sheep, on 
a funeral pile, when the ashes aie scattered over the 
fields, or are laid as paste over the houses and granaries 
And then two formahties are observed, which are held 
mdispensable to the virtue of the sacrifice The first is 
that of piesentmg to the father of the victim, or to the 
person who sold or made him over to the Khonds foi 
sacnfice, or the representative of such person, a bullock, 
called tlie ‘ dhuly,’ m final satisfaction of aU demands 
The second formality is the sacrifice of a bullock for a 
feast, at which the following prayer is offered up 

After mvoking aU the gods, the pnest says — ‘ 0 
Tan Pennu ! You have afflicted us greatly , have brought 
death to our children and our bullocks, and failure to our 
com , — have afiheted us m every way But we do not 
complam of this It is your desire only to compel us to 
perform your due ntes, and then to raise up and enrich 
us We were anciently ennehed by this rite , all around 
us are great fiom it , therefoie, by our cattle, our flocks, 
our pigs, and our gram we procured a victim and offeied 
a' sacrifice Do you now ennch us Let ourheidsbe 
so numeious that they cannot be housed , let children so 
abound that the care of them shall oveicome then parents 
— as shall be seen by then burned liands , let our heads 
ever stnke against brass pots innumerable hanging from our 
roofs , let the rats form then nests of shreds of scarlet 
cloth and silk , let all the kites m the coimtiy be seen in 
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tlie tiees of our village, fiom beasts being killed tbeie 
every day We are ignorant of wliat it is good to ask for 
You knovi^ vf'bat is good foi us Give it to us ! ’ 

When the victim is cut to pieces, the peisons who 
have been deputed by each village to bring its share of the 
flesh instantly return home There the village pnest and 
everyone else who has stayed at home fast ngidly until 
then anival The beaier of the flesh carnes it rolled up 
m leaves of the googlut tree, and when he approaches the 
village, lays it out on a cushion formed of a handful of 
glass, and then deposits it m the place of pubhc meetmg, 
to give assurance to all of its ainval The fastmg heads 
of famflies then go with then* pnest to receive the flesh 
He takes and divides it into two poitions, and subdivides 
one of these mto as many shares as theie aie heads of 
famflies present He then says to the earth goddess — 
‘ 0 Tan Pennu ! oui village offered such a person as a 
sacrifice, and divided the flesh among aU the people m 
honour of tlie gods How, such a vfllage has offered such 
a one, and has sent us flesh for you Be not displeased 
with the quantity, we coifld only give them as much If 
you will give us wealth, we wiU repeat the nte ’ The Jan- 
m theu seats himself on the giound, scrapes a hole m 
it, and takmg one of the two portions mto which he 
divided the flesh, places it m tlie hole, but with his back 
turned, and without looking Then each man adds a httle 
earth to bury it, and the Janm pours water on the spot 
fi om a hiU gourd Each head of a house now roUs his 
slued of flesh m leaves, and all raise a shout of esultation 
at the work done Then a wild excited battle takes place 
with stones and mud, m the course of which a consider- 
able number of heads are broken, and all go to the house 
m which the young men of the vfllage sleep, and there 
renew the fight and knock down the whole or part of the 
house FmaUy, each man goes and bunes his particle 
of flesh m his favourite field, placmg it m the earth behind 
his back without lookirg .^d here may be noticed the 
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idea which, secures the distnbution of the flesh of every 
victim to tlie greatest possible extent, — that, mstead of 
advantage aiismg to any one fiom tlie possession of a 
large share of the flesh, all aie benefited by a sacrifice in 
piopoition to the number of shares into which the flesli 
IS subdivided Aftei burying the flesh, all return home 
and eat and drmk, m some places holding a common feast, 
while m othei’s each family eats apart For three days 
theieaftei no house is swept, and, m one district, strict 
silence is obseived, while fiie may not be given, nor wood 
cut, nor strangeis be leceived Upon the fourth day — the 
people reassemble at the place of sacnfice, slaughter and 
feast on a buffalo, and leave its inedible portions as a 
gratification to the spmt of the Menah 

The ceremomal of human sacnfice is finally completed 
by the offenng of a hog to the earth goddess, a year 
after its perfoimance, by the village which sacrificed 
This offermg is called the ‘ Valha,’ and the mvocation to 
Tan IS simply this — ‘ 0 Tan Pennu — up to this time we 
have been engaged in your worship, which we commenced 
a year ago Now the rites are completed Let us receive 
the benefit ’ 

Such are the ntes and observances which, m some dis- 
tncts, make up the worship of the earth goddess But 
they are subject to many vaiiations Thus, in one tract 
the victim is put to death slowly by fire A low stage is 
formed, sloping on either side hke a roof, upon it the 
victim IS placed, his limbs wound round with cords, so 
as to confine but not prevent his struggles Fires aie 
lighted, and hot brands are applied, so as to make the 
victim roll alternately up and down the slopes of the 
stage He is thus toitmed as long as he is capable of 
movmg 01 uttenng cries , it being beheved that the 
favour of the earth goddess, especially m respect of the 
supply of ram, wfll be m proportion to the quantity of 
tears which may be extracted The victim is next day 
cut to pieces 
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The ‘:cct of the cailh pocldcss often attempt to mtiocluce 
sccieth fi-agmcnts of the tlesli of luiman Mctims mto the 
ti ict-^ inhabited by the sect of Booia One object in so 
doni" li', to excite the Aviath of Booi.i towaidsliis followeis 
foi then lailuie to prc\entthc pollution , but some of tlie 
sett of Tail, at least, hoped also by dc])ositmg the flesh at 
the flirmc-^ of ‘'Onic of the local deities, to induce in them 
a t‘i''te foi the lion id food and, bj' its gi-atiflcation, to 
‘^etluco them fiom their innl'^ Whatc\ei may be thetiue 
theoiv both sects aic agiecd as to the lesult cflectcd m 
the folkmmg ease In C.ittmgia, the jieojilc of 'which aie 
of the sect of Booia, tlieie are spots wheie ceitain salts 
efllaiescmg upon the soil attract the dcei and other wild 
animals iii gieat numbeis, >=0 that they become an e,asy 
prey to the huntsman The jieople of the neighbouring 
tract of Guddapoie, vho oflei human saciificcs, placed in 
one of the most \ ,ilu.able of those spots a shied of human 
flesh foi the guardian deny Since that time, no man of 
Cattiiigia has c\ci seen g,anic tlieio, vhile no huntsman of 
Guddapoie has c\ei failed to find it 

The people of Boora Pemm legaid with hoiioi the im- 
punt}’ of the country Inch is polluted -w ith human blood 
^Yhen they ^^slt it, between the seasons of sowang and 
reaping, they in,iy not use its fire, but must obtain puie 
file by fiictiou, noi may they use the -wateis of its pools 
01 fountains until they h,i\e fiist fixed their aiiovs in 
them, symbolising then conquest In hke mannei, they 
may not sleep in a house until the}' have snatched and 
burnt a few straws fioin its thatch, to symbolise its con- 
quest with conflagration Death is believed to be often 
the penalty of the neglect of these piecantions * 


' Tlio nccount of tlie vrorsliip of tlio infenor gods — tlio gods of nun, of 
increase, of tbc ebneo, of war, of boundanes, tbo bouse god, tbo ^•lLlnge 
god, tbe god of fountains, tbo goddess of smallpox, — bas been transferred to 
tbo Appendix, as having no direct bearing on tbc present narrative, altbougb 
deeply interesting to all ivbo desire to study tbe natural history of supersti- 
tion or tbe mind of this singular people See Appendix A 
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rEMAIiH IN^A^TfC^DL 

The pi-aclice of female mfauticide is, I be]ie\e, not 
wliolly ^^nkno^\n amongst any poition of the Khoncl 
jieople, -while it e\isls in some of the tubes of the ‘^ect of 
Boora to such an extent, that no female infant is spared, 
except "wdien a ivoman’s hist child is a female, and that 
\ illages containing a himdi cd liouscs may be seen without 
a female child 

Tlie custom has its oiigin m the ideas and usages Inch 
legulate the lelations of the sexes, and especiall}' the con- 
ditions of mainage amongst these tubes, i\hile, moie- 
over. It IS expiessl}" sanctioned and piomoted liy their 
lehgious doctrines 

I can here but very biiefly advcit to the customs 
and feelings which the piacticc of infanticide alteinatel}’' 
spimgs from and pioduccs The influence and pinileges 
of women are exceedingly gieat amongst the Khond^, 
and aie, I believe, gieatest amongst the tubes winch piac- 
tise infanticide Then opinions have gieat -weight m all 
public and piivate affaiis, and then diiect agency is often 
consideied essential m the foimer Thus, the piesence of 
the sisteis and daiighteis of a tribe is indispensable at its 
battles, to afford aid and eiicomagemcnt , and the mtei- 
vention of its wives, who aie neutial between the tribes 
of their fathei-s and those of then Juisbands, is necessai-y 
to make peace The Khond women fiequently settle 
difficult questions between then tubes and the rajahs, 
tlnough the ladies of these, -with whom they aie alwxiys 
in commumcation , while these ladies, it may lie obseived, 
are employed on cutical occasions as uTesistible mstni- 
ments to sway the Khond chiefs 

But the ascendency of Khond women m these tubes is 
completed by then extiaordinary matnmomal pu-vdeges , 
-with respect to which, however, it is to be boine m mind, 
that intermaruage between peisons of the same tnb'^ 
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however laige oi scattered, is cousideied incestuous, and 
punishable by death 

So far IS constancy to her husband from bemg required 
in a wife, that her pretensions do not, at least, suffer 
di min ution m the eyes of eithei sex when fines are levied 
on hei convicted lovers , while, on the other hand, infi- 
dehty on the pait of a manied man is held to be highly 
dishonourable, and is often pmushed by deprivation of 
many social privileges A wife, moreover, may qmt her 
husband at any time, except witlim a year of her marriage, 
or when she expects offsprmg, or within a yeai after the 
buTh of a child , and she may then retmn to her father’s 
house, or contiact a new mamage , while no man who 
IS without a wife may, without entailing disgiace on him- 
self and his tube, lefuse to leceive any woman who 
may choose to enter his house and establish herself as its 
mistress 

Now, a biidegroom gives for a wife of these tnbes m 
which so few women are bi ought up, a laige considera- 
tion m cattle and money The sum is chiefly subscribed 
by his near relatives and his branch of his tribe, and 
IS paid to his wife’s father, who agam distributes it 
amongst the heads of famihes of his own bianch But, 
when a wife qiuts hei husband, he has a nght to reclaim 
immediately from her father the whole sum paid for her , 
while the fathei, at the same time, becomes entitled to 
levy a hke sum from any new husband to whom she may 
attach hemelf And, it bemg observed that every man’s 
tribe IS at once answeiable foi all his debts, and bound m 
honour to enfoice his clauns, it wiU be understood that 
these lestitutious and exactions, whether to be made 
betwixt persons belongmg to different tnbes or to diffe- 
rent branches of the same tnbe, must be, even m the 
simplest cases, productive of mfimte difficulty and vexa- 
tion, while they have given nse to thiee-fomths of the 
sanguinary quail els and hei editary feuds which distract 
the Khond couutiy Thence, say the Khonds, ‘ To any 
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iiinn but a iicli nnd poivciful duef, ■\v})0 desires to fonn 
conncMons, nnd is nblc to make Inigc and sudden 
lesLitutions, and to Jiis tnbe — a mniued danglitci is a 
ruise By the death of oui fcinaJc infants befoie they 
see the ]ig]it, tlie hves of men witliont inmiber aic saved, 
and ive hve m compamtive peace ’ 

Witli icspect to the leligious sanction of this practice, 
tliese tubes believe, as I have aheady observed, that 
Boom, contemplating tlic deploiablc consequences of the 
creation of the fust feminine being, Ins consoit, charged 
men, oi gave them expicss peimission, to bung up only as 
many females as they should find consistent \vnth the good 
of society Now, while they believe that souls condemned 
b)’’ Dmga to pass successive hves upon eai th are ever 
leborn m the tubes m which they wcie fii&t bom and 
leceived, they conceive tliat the icception of a soul into a 
tube, when it is first sent to animate a human fonn, is 
completed onlj’’ on the peifounance of the ceicmony of 
naming the infant on the seventh day after its biith , and 
they hold the cunous doctnne, moicovei, that Booia 
sets ajiait a certain quantity of soul to be distnbuted 
amongst each geneiation of mankind Thence they be- 
lieve that should an infant die befoie it is named, its soul 
does not enter into tlie ciicle of tubal spiiits, to be reboui 
as often as Dmga ^vlLls, but lejoins tlie mass of spint set 
apait lor the geneiation to whicli it belongs And thus, 
by the destruction of a female infant, either the addition 
of a new female soul to the number of spuits attached to 
a tube IS prevented, and the chance of gettmg a new 
male spint in its place is gamed, or the retmai of a female 
soul by lebirth in that tube is postponed 

But the exclusion of new female spints fiom a tube 
IS beheved by these Klionds to be of high importance 
upon another ground They beheve that, of the quantity 
of soul allotted by Booia to each geneiation, the less that 
IS assigned to tlie women, the more will remam for the 
men, whose mental powers wdl be pioportionately im- 
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pioved And the fiist piayei of eveiy Khond being foi 
many and highly endowed male childien, the behef that 
the mental quahties of these may be laised by the destruc- 
tion of the female infants, is no shght mcentive to the 
practice, super added to the motives afforded by the behef 
that the numbei of the males may be mci eased by it, that 
It is expiessly permitted by Boora, and that it averts much 
of the strife and bloodshed aiismg horn the capricious dis- 
solution of mamage-ties by women 

The rehgion of the Klionds, then, is a distmct theism, 
with a suboidmate demonology , and the sum of its chief 
doctrmes is biiefly as follows — 

The supreme being and sole somce of good, who la 
styled the god of hght, created foi himself a consort who 
became the earth goddess, and the somce of evil, and 
thereafter he created the earth, with all it contams, and 
man The earth goddess, prompted by jealousy of the 
love borne to man by his creator, lebeUed against the god 
of hght, and mtroduced moial and physical evil mto the 
world The god of hght anested the action of physical 
evil while he left man perfectly free to receive oi to reject 
moral evil — defined to be ‘ disobedience towards God, and 
stnfe amongst men ’ A few of mankmd entnely rejected 
moral evil, the remamdei received it The foimei portion 
weie immediately deified , the latter were condemned to 
endure every form of physical suffering, with death, depri- 
vation of the imm ediate care of the creator , and the deepest 
moral degradation Meanwhile, the god of hght and Ins 
rebel consort contended for supenonty, until the elements 
of good and evd became thoroughly commingled m man 
and throughout nature 

Up to this pomt the Khonds hold the same general 
behef, but from it they divide mto two sects directly 
opposed upon the question of the issue of the contest 
between the two antagonistic powei-s 

One sect holds, that the god of hght completely con- 
quered the earth goddess, and employs her — stiU the 
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active piinciplc of evil — ns the instiumeiit of his moiol 
rule that lie icsolvccl to pioMdc a paitial icincdy for 
tlic consequences of the introduction of evil, by enabling 
man to attain to a sLate of model ate enjoyment upon cai tli, 
and to paitial lestoiation to commumou ivith Ins cieatoi 
aftci dcatli and tliat, to effect this puipose, he created 
tlnee classes of suboidmate deities, and assigned to them 
tlie oflice — first, of lusti acting man in the aits of hfe, and 
regulating the poveis of natuie foi his use, upon the con- 
dition of Ins paying to them due ivoislup , secondly, of 
adimnistenng a system of retiibutive lustiee, tluough sub- 
jection to ivhich, and tlnough tlie practice of vntiie 
dming successive hves upon eaith, the soul of man might 
attain to beatification 

The other sect hold, upon the othci liand, that the 
earth goddess lemams uuconqueied, that the god of 
hght could not, in opposition to hei will, carry out his 
purpose with i espect to man’s tempoi allot , and that man, 
therefoie, owes Ins elevation fiom tlie state of physical 
suflenng into which he fell through the reception of evil, 
to the duect exeicise of her power to confer blessmgs, or 
to her penmttmg him to leceive the good which flows fiom 
the god of hght, through the mferior gods, to aU who 
worship them With respect to man’s destmy after death, 
they beheve that the god of hght earned out his purpose 
and they beheve that the worship of the earth goddess 
by human sacrifice is the mdispensable condition on which 
these blessmgs have been gi anted, and their contmuance 
may be hoped for — the vutue of the nte avaihng not only 
for those who practise it, but for all mankind ^ 


J For some remnrIiB on this cLnpter, see Appendix B 
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cn'VTTER vn. 

ELTUEN TO XELIOHC AND VISIT TO THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 
Trom Tnnunrv 1S33 to Tnnimn 1811 

A BOLT the end of 18S7 Lieutenant Macplieison left 
Ganiam and aftei a slioit \isit to j\Iadias, wheie Loid 
Elplunstone had succeeded Sir Frederick Adam as govei- 
noi, letiuncd to his duties at N’elloic His health, how- 
Q\ ei Avas still vei y feeble, and in the hope of acquiring a 
little Mgoiii he ‘bioke aiiay,’ as lie vriites on the 28tli 
Apnl 1838, ‘some eighty miles inland to a hiU zemindary, 
Avhich has been larely Ausiled, to see all that Avas to be 
seen of the picscnt, and to inquiic into the obsciiie past 
OodiagheiiT '^'‘BS the seat of a Hindu pimcipahty dimng 
many djiiastics, until the ilussulman put his foot on its 
neck, Avheu it passed to a family of the Aicot race Avhose 
descendants hold it noAV I found a toAvn m A\hich Ma- 
honiedan sloth and vice had succeeded to Hindu mdustry, 
and a hill about 1,000 feet m height ciested by an ancient 
and long -1 iiined fort Oppressed by the intolerable heat I 
chmbed the hiU, and discoA ermg a small, Avell-hghted, half- 
mmous chambei, detached from an old mosque, placed on 
the verge of a bastion that oveihimg the scai’ped rock , 
finding also my theimometei full 10° loAver than on the 
plain, and the au cool and light, I there estabhslied 
myself, and have remained for a fortmght, busy during 
the day, in the mormng and evenmg Avandenng over the 
rocky hfil and admuiug its supeib Salvatoi scenes fi-om 
the base to its summit I told — oi should have told 
you in my last, that I had not all this time been for eight 
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days in a fit state to do justice to the materials for an 
mteiesting paper collected with so much hazard and 
cost m Goomsur, and I leally thought the spoil was to 
escape from my mere luabihty to stretch out my hand to 
grasp it But this httle change has set me up so 'well 
for these few days that I have completed the topogra- 
phical pai*t of my report By the very first ship, probably 
SIX weeks oi eight at the most fiom this time, I certainly 
sail colony-wards It is a hard but mevitable fate I 
have ample and pleasant employment m tlie statistics of 
this distnct, which I have just begun comprehensively to 
mvestigate — but all must yield to the grand consideration 
I have touched the veige of discretion, says Cadenhead, 
my oracle My sole hope, then, is that m this eagle’s 
nest, where I have recovered a tnfling amount of nerve for 
a time, I may manage to hve out these weeks m sohtude, 
and complete my pictuie of Khond nature The Ehond 
council aie in aiTangement identical to the letter with that 
of the shield of Achilles, and the spirit and manner of 
their pubhc assembhes is that of tliose portrayed by the 
old bard , ^ and when I looked for the passage, was not my 
Homer gone 'nili aU my most valuable books f — ^plundeied 
m my absence at the wais 

‘There is a book expiessly “de sacnficus humams,” 

’ The following pnssnge is nllud^cL to — 

‘ Meanwhile n buswifirong the forum fill’d 
There between/fwo a fierce contention rose 
About a doatt-fine , to the pubhc one 
Appeal’d, asserting to have paid the whole , 
tVliile one denied that he had aught received 
Roth were desirous that before the ]udge 
The issue should be tried, with noisy shouts 
Their several partiznns encouraged each 
The heralds still’d the tumult of the crowd 
On pohsh'd chairs, m solemn circle, sate 
The rev’rend elders , in their hands they held 
The loud-voic’d heralds’ sceptres , waving these, 

The} heard th’ alternate pleadings, m the midst 
Two talents lay of gold, which ho should take 
WTio should before them prove his nghteous cause ' 

liiad, b mil 1 407 Lord Derby’s Translation 
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quoted in Pasliley’s Crete — ^Geusius is I tliiuk the name , 
you might as well ask, m India, for Domesday book , also 
Yoss de Superstitione, &c 

‘A httle soonei or later the country between the Indus 
and the Persian frontier will be the stage of important 
events Persia is already thrown away, I fear , Eussia has 
acknowledged agents on our fiontier, and men’s mmds 
aie unsettled, to a great extent, thioughout the whole of 
Upper India StiU you are strong enough m Europe and 
we m Asia, and I foresee no combmation of events from 
which anythmg is to be dreaded 

‘I am constantly thmkmg whether I could not take my 
sick-leave up to Egypt and the Black Sea, domg all those 
countries, and home to Bengal by the Caucasus and some 
new route from the shore of the Caspian I am so per- 
fectly onentahsed, and get on so easily with wild men, 
that I am convmced I could go anywhere, and that is the 
most promismg field I know m the present aspect of 
thmgs ’ 

‘ Edlore, 9tli Januaiy 1889 

‘ It has been a most mteresting and mstructive crisis 
We have, for the first time, come sensibly m contact with 
Eussia m the East, where, unless new and impiobable 
combmations shah arise, we must contmue to be “ at war” 
nnth hei India was penetrated by the behef that the 
Shah, supported by the Czar, was advancing with an irre- 
sistible host, and, from the Himalaya to Comorm, thnUed 
with the expectation of change. Mussulman, Mahratta, 
Eajpoot, Seik, the discontented heads of every nation, 
rank, and class, laid the foundation of a league to aid m 
our oveithrow With the retieat from Herat aU passed 
hke vapour, and the dream is already half foi gotten 
Some movements have been made, or are mtended on our 
part, which have told or which promise well A fine army 
has been assembled m Bengal, and a small one at Bom- 
bay, showmg that we are ready Earak, m the Gulf, has 
been occupied, and must be mamtamed as if it weie Gib- 
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laltai We lender Herat impregnable to Persian engi- 
neer , and we put a puppet on the throne of Cabul, on 
whose conduct much depends But the real question is, 
who shall be paramount in Persia? and to me nothmg 
appears to be done while it lemains doubtful I expect 
bolder action on this side of the isthmus than on yours ’ 

‘ Madras, 17tli Morcli 1830 

‘ My tendency to fever not having left me, I am here 
waiting for a ship to sail away,pn the first mstance, to the 
Cape 

‘ A good deal of anxiety exists throughout Southern 
India respecting the feehngs of the Mussulman popu- 
lation, which, bemg necessarily hostile to oui rule, 
indulges largely in liopes of change from the contest in 
which we aie engaged m the noith-west The only leal 
ground for uneasiness, however, which I can discern, hes 
m our Ignorance how far their sentiments have extended 
to the troops It is not even considered respectable in an 
oflicer to lie on such terms with any of the men whom he 
commands, whatever rank or distinction they may have 
attamed, as would make it possible for him to know what 
they are thmking about , and the tempei of the men has 
been severely tried in this quaiter by very unfoi tunately 
timed cliauges m tlieir pay ’ 

‘ 17tL Mnrcli 1830 

‘ I take with me a Mussulman lad of fine spiiit, who 
has been the compamon of aU my wandenngs in capa- 
city of valet for seveiTil years Poor boy, lie got this 
wle fever in Goomsui as badly as myself, and though 
it IS veiy expensive, I cannot but affoi d him the same 
means of cine He will, however, be useful at the 
Cape, wheie servants are, I believe, greater and dirtiei 
villains than any in the world I wish you had seen the 
battle he had to get away from his newly-mariied wife, 
his fathei-m-law, and all his lelations They look on him 
as lost for evei The day of his departure they took 
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liim to tlie mosque, and, I believe, lead the fimeral seivice 
over Inm, oi something like it I asked him if he knew 
vrhat the natives of the Cape weie hke , “ yes,” he 
ansiveied, “ they have hoises’ heads ’ ” He also consulted 
me on the piopiiety of shaving his black moustaches, 
which he understood the intense cold of that legion 
would turn red He has been of infinite use to me by 
Ins mtelhgence and presence of mind, and tact m ma- 
nagmg the various laces of natives among whom I have 
been thioivn ’ 

‘ Madras, 2nd Marcli 1889 

‘ I have given Loi d Elphinstone, at his particular i equest, 
my unfimshed papei to read , and they say that he has 
never been seen to take so much mteiest m anything 
It IS my intention very strongly to enforce the view that 
m precipitation hes the sole daugei to be appieheuded 
in conductmg the people to new habits of hfe ’ 

‘ Cape of Good Hope, 12tli June 1889 

‘ I leached the Cape, after a long and pleasant voyage 
of mne weeks, some three oi foin days ago The change 
of chmate and of scene has done all foi me that eould 
yet be expected, and the complexions of my brother 
Indians who have preceded me give the best earnest for 
the future I can give you no idea of the delight experi- 
enced by a half-carbomsed ammal when he finds him- 
self agam m a temperate climate, and though theie is 
here but a town withm the aims of a fine moimtain, 
a tract of bare Scotch scenery upon the one hand, 
and a pretty vme-giowmg valley upon the other, ive 
are all half distracted with enjoyment We have cold 
air and cold water, and a white, good-lookmg, haK-Dutch, 
halt-Enghsh population, with complexions of which I had 
lost even the memory It were worth while to come but 
to see the childien, the women, compared to om Indian 
ivives and spinsters, are beings of another class Tins 
seems to be a grand place foi what I want — animal hfe. 
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T]iei e IS but oue di awback, tlmt, liaving come so much 
neaier jmu, and seeing so mucli that recalls to mind all 
that IS alone really deal to me, I absolutely languish foi 
the bettei country aud you all , yet I must hold by India 
foi a time Peace soldieiing is a pool piofession any- 
Avheie , m India it is no profession at all 

^ Capo Town, 0th July 1839 

‘ This IS the Cape winter season, when there is rain 
under and upon Table Mountain, and a spimlding of snow 
upon a range of hiUs of the same heiglit (between 3,000 
and 4,000 feet) 60 miles inland All the trees, save 
the firs, aie leafless , but the heaths are in iich bloom with 
shiTibs of mfimte beauty, aud, vatli the exception of a 
couple of rainy days now and then, the chmate is divine 
The town is one of the handsomest of its size in the 
world, built witli perfect regulaiity between the mountain 
and the bay The houses are much above the pietensions 
of the people, and like, I presume, handsome Dutch houses 
in Europe In the recently hberated slave population the 
featmes of the Malay, Hottentot, andDutcli people are cu- 
riously and inextricably blended — a firm, good-humouied, 
drmkmg, hard-working lace bemg the lesidt 

' Cape of Good Hope, 20th August 1839 

‘ Smce I last wrote, I have moved out of the pretty 
Dutch town, the metiopohs of the colony, to a lovely 
village eight miles distant, and thiee from Constantia, 
whose vineyards grow that sweet wme This — Wynberg 
— IS a lovely hamlet, hke the most beautiful Enghsh village 
you may have ever seen It is situated near the base of 
a long slope of Table Mountain, covered with fir and oak 
woods, vmes, and flowers which enamel the giound hke 
a Turkey carpet Most of the cottages aie inhabited by 


^ The rules then in force presented him from nmtwg Europe ivitbout 
vacating his staff appointment— a step which might have consigned him to 
regimental duty and pay for the remainder of his life 
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Sick Indians , I am bviug ^^Ttb balf-a-dozen Bengalees in 
a boaidmg-bouse ’ 

Aftei vaiious ivanderuigs, not devoid of mteiest, tboiigb 
tlieie IS not loom bcie toiccoid them, the traveller 'sviites 
bom 


^ Worcester, South 8th July 1840 

‘ I stalled in the old fasbion wliicli I may have told you 
of — a stout lioise to myself, a second foi my servant, 
and a tlnid for my pack-saddle and baggage, and all 
alone saving the piesonce of liab-a-do/en volumes, to 
Avbose compamonsliip I would have v ilbngly added that of 
a blend, but that I was to depend eutuely upon the 
hospitality of the couutiy, Avhich is mucli moie leadily 
extended to a paity of five than to one of ten I have 
been foi the last ten days upon the uppei mountain, and 
moie gratified, and moie impioved in liealth, than I can 
teU you It is delicious, clcai, cold, mild wmtei , I 
mean m so fai as the an is concerned, and the watei , 
foi with the eaith it is spiing The sceneiy is peifectly 
baie of wood — a few oak-tiees, pmes, and aldeis about 
the farmhouses, but nothing moie , and the whole sur- 
face is heathy, with blight stupes of gieensward mark- 
ins tlie coui’se of the streams, and here and there a 
tract of bushy hiUocks sprinkled ivith your garden mail- 
gold and anemones, and many heaths even already in 
bloom This general suiface is grandly divided into 
basin-shaped vaUeys by circles of mountains of the most 
wild, beautiful, and vanous forms, composed of mingled 
sandstone, quaitz-iock, and hornblende schist, and now 
luumug into baie, bleak, blasted iidges, spiiy and castel- 
lated, or toothed hke saws, now waving smoothly and gieen 
to their summit But the climate ’ — I am hving at a fann 
called ‘ Te Knur ’ — that is, ‘ The Chosen ’ — m a distnct 
called ‘Fieezeland ’ by the inhabitants, thoiurh neailv 
well known by the name of ‘Scotland ’ It beezes everv 
night just enough to coat thickly the standing ponds and 
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to innlcc tlic giass cusp under foot All day it is cleai 
-without a cloud, and even my acnsitive head feels little or 
no inconvenience fioni the .sun I take a glouous imi of 
two houi-s befoie bieakfast, make a dasli on horseback to 
a neighbouiing fann in the middle of the day, and take 
a long evening stroll in the biacing wind In a week I 
have gained a hundiedpei cent , eyes included , although 
everything is against me save the chiiiate and the scene 
I should add, save the diet — wliicli is mutton and diy 
biead, and milkless tea and colTee, and occasionally an 
ostiich egg , and of which I have my .shaie fiom common 
dishes with mine liost the booi and his fiow and his 
duty chddien, and lelish it infinitely I had no idea 
theie was a climate in the ivoild hke this — although oui 
own IS, I beheve, what it was, and not much wome — noi 
that people existed with the complexions oi the vigoui 
of those around me , although cheeks must be red and 
noses sometimes blue, and faimeis like mouiitain-bidls, 
and farmeis’ daughteis’ faces like peony loses, and 
faimeis’ sons hke stirh, in the old fatheiland , and I may 
add, that it never occuiied to me tliat India was so fai 
removed m point of climate from what is natural to 
the pale race which is theie dominant This pait of the 
countiy being liable to heavy falls of snow, the iiiliabi- 
tants neaiiy all leave it, with then flocks and heids, in 
tliose months, for the vast Afiicau plain called the Karoo , 
and thither goes my host with Ins fauuly m a few days, 
or I woidd stay longer at Te Kuui 
‘ Since writing the above, I have made a long day’s 
march, mostly on foot, both my ridmg-horses being dead 
lame before and behind, but I can now walk almost any 
distance witli pleasuie I, however, happened to light on 
a quantity of delicious apples as I was leaving Kieeze- 
land, and, eating of them, my tongue is slightly fun ed 
to-day, and my eyes are as bad as ever Tins exactly 
indicates my state of health The shghtest tiifle throws 
out of tone my whole nervous system ’ 
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' Qr^l^l(lmsto^vIl^ 3rd September 1840 
‘ After a iide of some eiglit limidied miles, I find myself 
at Gialiamstown, the capital of the eastern division of 
tins colony boideimg upon Kaflraiia I have gone over 
a gieat deal of coiintiy, tuimng my horses’ heads wheiever 
theie was anytlung to be looked at — now loiteimg by the 
way, now latthng along Upon the whole, I have been 
pleased vnth what I have seen, although it would be 
very diflicidt to tiaveise a like extent of terntoiy pie- 
senting so few objects to which interest of any kind can 
be imagined to attach With the exception of a few 
valleys which beai the vine, and a few tiacts which 
produce coin, the countiy is a vast cattle and sheep 
walk, and divided amongst Dutch booi s m farms of the 
average extent of 10,000 acies The smface is either an 
unbioken heathy waste, oi an undivei-sified expanse 
coveied vath low bushes , oi it is a bnght greensward- 
coveied countiy, with forests amongst the foldings of the 
hfils, foi the most pait stifl* and formal, but occasionally 
broken and pictuiesque 

‘ I liave leturned fiom a dehsrhtful nde along the 
fiontier of Kaffiiland, undei the kind and able guidance 
of Edwaid Goidon of the 75th Eegiment, who placed his 
seiwices quite at my disposal I have been at the kraals 
of seveial of the leading chiefs, seen the missionaries and 
the pohtical agents, and have been infimtely amused and 
gratified ivith the ghmpse at a new variety of our species 
I stait fiom hence to-moiiow foi Port Elizabeth, where I 
hope to find a ship going doivn the coast to Table Bay ’ 

Lieutenant Macpherson retmned to Madras in the 
steamei ‘ India,’ commanded by Captain Andrew Hender- 
son He had impioved considerably, but he never, to the 
end of his days, lecoveied the health he enjoyed befoie 
lus visit to Goomsur 
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Likutknant Maci'III knon, upon Ins icluni to I\riiilrns 
onloixnl into coinnnnne/ition willi flu* rio\tnior, J/inl 
Klplnnstono, mIio'io niti'io'^l in tliu Klioiuls (.ontnined un- 
niiiUetl, niul wlio rorjunctl thiit lie rcinrini nt Jliidnis 

and complete the Jtejioit mIiicIi to eont mi the icsnits 
of Ins nujuirioi, nlong Mith piacticnl snggc'-tions on the 
subject of oin pohc} towards the Inll-tiihcs 

It IS noccssnrj heic to refei to the mensiires winch had 
been adopted w’lth a \ icw to reclaim the Khonds from the 
practice of human saciificc 

The immediate suppicssion of the rite by mam force 
W'ns of course, fiom a natural impulse, urged upon the 
Government by most of those who had an} opportunity 
of nddicssing it But the experience of two campaigns 
had not been wholly thrown aw'ay 

Mr Bussell, m la}ong before the Madras Goveniment^ 
all the infonnation wdnch could bo obtained upon this 
subject, had stiongly expressed the opinion that it was 
vain to attempt to put dowm by mere coercion a practice 
which extendetl into so large a tenitor}^, hitherto for the 
most part independent 

‘Setting aside,’ ho said, ‘all considerations of pohey 
and expediency, and regaidmg the question as one of 
liumamty only, w'ould it be consistent with that pnnaple 
to pursue a course tow'ards a wold race, ignorant of our 
manners and character and unable to appreciate our 

• nth Mftv 1837 
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iiiotues \\ Inch would leave them no choice but the nu- 
incdiate abandonment of ccremomea mteivoven -with 
then religion, oi an appeal to anus against our autho- 
rity From all I ha\c seen of them, and know of their 
countr}', I feel com meed that no s} stem of coercion can 
succeed Oui ami should be to improve to the utmost 
our Intel course A\ith the tnbes nearest us, 'with the \new 
to civilise and enliuhtcii them, and to reclaim them fiom 
the ‘^a\age practice — u«mg our moral mfluence luther 
than oui pov or ’ 

These v i‘=c and slate'manhke opinions were fully sanc- 
tioned and adopted by the Govcniment of J^Iadras 

After the tennmation of hostilities m 1837, the domi- 
nions of the late llaiah of Goomsui became subiect to the 
authoiit's of a Ingh local oflTicei, known as the ‘Cbllcctor 
and Mao:i'trato and Aneiit to the Govenior of Foit St 

O V- 

Gcoigc in Gaipain ’ vho vas also placed in charge of our 
lelations with the connected tubes 

It V as upon this olheer, and upon Captain Campbell, 
Ins assistant m the dibchaiue of these multifanons fuiic- 

w 

tions — vho had also been Mi Russell s secietary and 
assi^-tant dm mg the military opciations, — that the duty of 
dealing vith human saciifice naturally do%olved 

111 ordei to show v hat results had been obtained thiough 
the measuies adopted by these gentlemen for the aboh- 
tion of the practice, and vliat nas the exact position of 
the Khonds mtli lefcience to then ancient iite vhen 
Captain ^lacpheison appioachcd them mth a view to 
ellect its suppi O'-sion, it is proposed to lay before the 
icadei a few extracts from public documents, and m par- 
ticulu fiom the Reports vhich Captain (now General) 
Campbell ofiicially submitted to the Go\ eminent 

It appeals that about the end of the yeai 1837 Captain 
Campbell paid a ^ isit to the Khonds of Goomsur Ha^'lng 
called together the heads of the different ]\Iootahs, he ‘ ir.- 
foimed them that the sacnfice of human victims would ra 
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longei be suffered among them, and peiemptonly oidered 
them to bimg to lum all peisons whom they might have 
purchased as Meriahs ’ He hlceivise ‘ demanded a decla- 
ration that the Menah Poojah should henceforth be at an 
end among them, and that anyone perfor min g it would 
subject himself to severe retribution 

The Khonds submitted to these reqmsitions , for (as we 
learn horn the same officer®) ‘ as the war had not long 
termmated, and as the measures then adopted by Mi 
EusseU had been most ngorous, the old chief [Sam Bissye, 
through whom Captain Campbell explamed his wishes] 
was able to dlustrate and enforce his arguments by the 
terrible alternative of another display of the oveiwhelm- 
mg power of the Anglo-Indian Government, should they 
obstmately refuse obedience on this important pomt ’ 
While Captain Campbell — a year latei — ^was paying a 
second visit to the tnbes who had given up then victims, 
his official supenor, Mi Banneman, the Agent m Ganjam, 
liavmg obtained information that a sacnfice was to take 
place at a village to the southward, on the borders of 
Goomsur and Purla Kimedy, suddenly made his way to 
the appointed spot, supported by a force of upwards of 
360 men. He succeeded m rescumg the intended victim, 
a yoimg woman , but the Khonds made very hght of his 
e:^ortations to humamty, replymg, ‘ that they paid no 
tribute and owed no allegiance to us , that the Menah 
had always been practised from tune immemoiial , that 
if the usual ceremomes were omitted, them fields would 
be unproductive , that the victims had been fairly pur- 
chased for a price, and, finally, that they had a right to 
do what seemed to them fit m the matter ’ 

Ml Bannerman deemed it expedient, after his men 
had refreshed themselves a httle, to retrace his steps , 
bringing along with him several of the eldeis of tlie 
tubes, as hostages that the Khonds would not obstmct 

’ Cftplmn Cninpljcll'e Ropoit of 17th Januorj 1838 

* 'PcrsonnlNarmtue,’ p 08 
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Ins ictuin, and with the view of availing himself of 
‘then influence in ohtaimng the lelease of the Meiiahs 
detained in othei paits of the Mootah, as well as more 
fully impiessmg on them the aiguments, which they 
did not appeal to be then in a state of mind duly to 
appreciate’ Having extol ted the sui lender of eight 
otliei destined wctims, he made the best of his way home, 
‘ sanguine that these measuies would have a favourable 
eflect through out the southern parts of the Womunmah 
Mahahs ’ ^ 

The actual eflect of his inteifeience, as stated two 
years later,- was this — 

‘ Within tliiee or four days aftei my departure they 
sacrificed another Mctim, at the same place, lu lieu of 
the yoimg woman who was delivered up to me 

‘Being impressed, from what I saw of the temper of 
the Khonds of the southera portion of these Maliahs, with 
a conviction of the necessity of exercismg great discretion 
in my communications mth them, in further ance of the 
wishes of the Government, I have been particularly caie- 
fid to avoid again piematuiely agitatmg the matter, and, 
in fact, have had no dnect communication with the 
Womunmah Khonds smce the time of the visit in January 
1839’ 

Major Campbell’s report of January 1841, teUmg of a 
recent visit to the Hills, was most discouraging 

‘ I could not discover,’ he says, ‘ that any sacrifices had 
been nei formed in the Goomsm Mahahs, but I have 
reason to believe that some of the inhabitants provided 
victims and sacrificed them m the neighbouring Mootahs,’ 

&C. ^ * 

‘ The numbei of victims purchased within the last year 
would lead to the conclusion that the intention to continue 
the sacnfice of human victims exists with undiminished 
joice^ and that 2')ersuasion and i emonstrance have not had 
the effect anticipated * * * * 

^ Mnlialis, 1 e luU distncts * Rth Pelinulry 1841 
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‘I slill continue of opinion, tlmt unlcj'S moic decided 
nieasuics me adopted, the Mciiali sacrifice will not cease, 
tliough it may not be pcifoimed openly 

‘ I most 1 espcctfully huggosl, foi j^om ' tonsidei ation and 
recommendation to Govcinmenl, that the seller and pm- 
chasei of a human being foi sai i ifirc should be held equally 
guilty, and summaiily punished with imprisonment and 
haid laboui or stupes — (the latter pumshment alone, in- 
flicted Avith disci etion on both paities in the odious tmfiir, 
would I think be effectual, moie cspeciall}’’ if administered 
at the time and jilace of detec tion) — and that a siinilai 
punishment, though moic scvcie, should follow coiniction 
m every instance of a human \ictim huMiig been sacri- 
ficed 

After the peiusal of the leport just cited, Loid Elphin- 
stone iccorded a minute^ in which he icvieued the whole 
subject, coitamly not m a verj^ hopeful spirit. Ins expe- 
iience having been so unsatisfactory TJiere had been, 
his Loidship said, vaiious cases of foicible interference, 
but no good had come of them ‘ These examples jirove’ 
(he continues) ‘that it is not by violent ineasuies that we 
can hope to succeed Violent mcasuies must necessanly 
be partial ones We cannot coeice the whole of this 
wide tiact of countiy and the wild tubes that inhabit 
it at the same moment, and all isolated effoits must 
end m failure The delusiveness of partial success, even 
when obtained by conciliation, is demonstiated in Ma)oi 
Campbell’s last repoit In the Goomsui Mahahs — which 
differed essentially fiom the neighbouring ones, inasmuch 

> The report wns addrossod to Mr Bnnnennnn 

* The report goes on to say ‘I bog to bnng to your notice the great 
difBculties, delays, and CTposuro attending a march through the ]\Ialinhs intli 
bullock-carnage, owing to which I hare on each occasion of visiting tJie Hills 
returned with fever, and my followers, less accustomed to cold, have suflnrcd 
still more severely With four elephants every Mootah, every nllage, could 
be visited, and in a comparatively short space of time , and I need scarcely 
point out that the more remote and more difficult of access, the more im- 
portant that they should bo visited by the government officers ’ 

’ 10th March 1841 
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nsBiiti''!! power ^\ as llicre acknowledged, and intcicour‘'C 
pic\ailetl to a great c\tont between tlie Klionds and tlieii 
ncitrliboui'^: of the low counliy — the ^Moobkoos or pne'-ts 
j'>romi'=:ed ^fajor Campbell lliat tliey w'ould ab'^lain from 
liuman saenfioe for c\er, but it now appeared that the 
inbabitanL" Ind been in the habit of sacrificing Mctims in 
the nonzhbouum: Moolah*: and that since tins promise 
w IS made not lo-*' than twenty-fom victims had been pur- 
clvi'-ed m Goomsnr. the greater part within the last twelve 
mouths }>om Lieutenint Hills* rough calculation, in 
his letter of the ISlli December 1S40, I c=limatcd the 
number of vKtmi': who arc to be jnit to de.itli m the 
foilv Mootalw of Gauiam alone, at the Xcw Moon h-ie-t 
(Tunkoo) on the ath of Januarv li*-', at 210, but tiir^e 
Moolahs arc but a small part of tiie wide region over 
which we know that tins practice jircvails ’ 

After adverting to tiie intercour-o wliicli ^laior Camji- 
bcll liad, to 111' great cretht, alrearly attcmjited to pro- 
mote between tlie jieojilo of the hilh and those of the 
plain', and the c't ibh'hinnit of fair-' and mail' for 
puqio'c — ‘M'clinve 'ecu' Ty^rd Dlplnn-tonc j>re>eceded. 
‘that in Gooinsur. winch i' ‘■odif]* rent)} ‘■ituatcd from 'nr 
other part of tlie range of comtq. m vlmh it pro. ’h 
after a solemn proini'o given to jb'tain fiom the - 
by their Moohkoos and Didrr-, tlie Khomb jj ro. t< i g/ e<I 
into the pnclice. if indc'^d thfv c.cr ♦li-'-oi in.-.c-*'] A 
However streimou'ly therefor*^ I wonld m ry tc t'e 
opening of road', and the I'n nt o*" m'^" ^ 

with the hill-tnbc-* I '■'■a ’lot to rC’^ e,"''-— 

on these mean.' ' 


His Ijordslhp ih''*'. erah'I the* 

be made to arqtil'a r ' a '"O'a'fe' ’ - 
press their tnls.rs ^ — h i\r >. jr r : — x y" 

able idea of oar p-a - .n o' ' r* a - 
from among t; e L. ' Ih ' ' o d" td ; ipf' 


’ ,Vn - z 
on the Khoni c'- 
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of an officer who should devote his whole attention to 
the management of the hdl-tracts, whethei connected 
with Madias, Bengal, oi Nagpore,^ and he proposed to 
begm with a petty expedition, chiefly mteuded to obtain 
information The officei who was to be sent should 
proceed ostensibly to procure a certain Eajah’s assent to 
the making of a road to pass through his capital 

The Supreme Government at Calcutta beheved with 
Lord Elphmstone^ ‘that the best hope of success was 
in cautious and gradual measures, by which, without 
any direct attack upon national customs or rchgious pie- 
j offices, the natural onward maich of civilisation might 
be securely facihtated The deputed officer should cau- 
tiously approach any inquisition into human sacrifices, 
and confine himself very closely to the unmeffiate purpose 
of his mission yet he was to be at hberty to discuss the 
subject with friendly chiefs of mfluence, and declare the 
extreme abhorrence with winch this custom is regarded 
by the British Government, and its nght and determma- 
tion unrelentingly to pumsh every attempt to entrap or to 
■steal British subjects for the purpose of immolation 

This policy can only be accounted for by the failure 
which, in the opinion both of Lord Elphinstone and of 
Lord Auckland, had attended the efforts hitherto made 
Had these statesmen thought that any progress had been 
made towards tlie abolition of the sacrifice, is it conceiv- 
able that a new agent would have been instructed so 
cautiously to approach any inqmsition mto the subject? 

The subject of human sacrifice having been thus con- 
sidered by the two Governments, Lieutenant Macpherson 
was appointed (as will be more fully stated below) to 
carry out their views Meanwhile Mnjoi Campbell con- 
tinued in charge of the Goomsur Khonds, and after a 
visit to the Hills m December 1841, he submitted a le- 

' Lord Elpliinstone Imd recommended tins measure Iwfore, but bad been 
overruled bv tbe Supremo Government 

» 3rd May 1841 
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poll, dated llic ‘itli .Tunnr\' 12 a\1iic1i po'Jscsses miicli 
intciest ronlnininfr liis own account of the position of 
the Kliond-^ in ic'-pect of human sacrifice at the close of 
Ills fir-t sen ICO m Gooin‘=in , foi, a-? it liappcncd, he 'went 
to China sovm aftei wilh'his io<finicnl, and did not sec the 
Kiioiid‘' aixain for fne ycait This icpoit contains tlie 
following ins^ige — 

‘ Afiei the cxpcncncc of fneAcai^ I icgict that I have 
had no cause to change in^ ojiinion of the coircctnc^s of 
the piinciples oxpiossod in inv letlei of the 10th Decemhei 
1 8 j 7.* foi siipprcsciii" the ^Icnah Pooiah,-’ and which a\ eic 
c lined [out] by me successfully, as i cpoi ted on the 17 tli 
Jinuan 1838 To the«c incaMiies alone aie attnbutablc 
the subsequent cosation of the sacrifice m Gooinsur, and 
the fcai and spcicc^ with which it is still pcifoimed 
in the bordeiing Mootahs , but the impi cssions so cicated 
arc. I icsiiet to sav, lapidly fading away, of which I have 
Tust had painful piool ha\ing now" to lepoit that two 
childion ha\c been saciificcd at the lion id shnne of the 
Jifenah within the pa^t ^cai — one by Juiidoo Aloleky 
of Cooinoiacoopa, and the othei by Eania Moleko of 
Cooimin£riah Of the fust there is no doubt, and of the 
lattei there are stioiig suspicions, amounting to a inoial 
coiiMCtion Such liaMim occuircd in Mootahs so near to 

o 

US, a\hat may we not appieliend legaiding places moie 
distant and less undci oui obsci \ ation ? The sellei of 
the fiist-mentioned muidcicd child has been appre- 
hended, and shall be foi wauled to you as soon as the 
pioceedmgs aie picpaied, as well as others wdio have 
been appiehended I h.ivc been fortunate in rescuing 
elc\cn \ictiins, male and female, fioin 13 to 3 yeais old, 
makintr m all 125 lescued b}" me fiom the Khonds of 
Goomsui since 1838 and no eflbits shall be spaied to 
discover the peisons by wdiom tliey w"eie sold I used 
my utmost endeavoms, m accoi dance with the instiuctions 

’ Soc below, p 155 ^ Sncnfico 

’ This must include nil tbo a icUms rescued in 1837 nnd 1838 
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I have received, to impress upon all the horror with which 
the Meriah sacrifice is viewed by Government, and to per- 
suade them to discontinue it ; but this it is hopeless to 
expect they will do, unless to persuasion and concihation 
13 jomed the power of inflictmg pumshment, by removal 
or otherwise of the purchaser and the sacnficer as well as 
of the seller of a child, as already remarked m my letter 
of the 22nd January 1841 ’ 

It appears therefore that the utmost that Major Camp- 
bell claimed to have effected was not the abohtion of 
the rite of sacrifice among the people of Goomsur, but 
only a cessation of the performance of the sacrifice on 
the sod of Goomsur, coupled with secret performance of 
the sacrifice by inhabitants of Goomsur on places beyond 
their oivn borders , and that the impressions wliidi he 
beheved to have been created by his measures were 
rapidly fading away, masmuch as two sacrifices had oc- 
curred m distncts of Goomsur near to us, and there was 
reason to apprehend worse m places more remote — that 
is, more distant places within the territory of Goomsur, 
for it was only to Goomsur that any measures had been 
addressed He considered it hopeless to expect that the 
Hionds of Goomsur would discontmue the sacrifice, un- 
less to persuasion and concihation weie joined the power 
. — ^to be stringently exercised — of punishing the purchaser 
and the sacnficer as well as the seller 

Major Campbell’s Eeport of 5th January 1842 was 
noticed in the following terms in a mmute of the Madras 
Gtivernraent (10th December 1842), fiom which an ex- 
tract IS subjoined — 

‘ The Agent to the Governor in Ganjam, m forwaid- 
ing the report of his pnncipal assistant, Major Campbell, 
expresses his apprehension that the piactice [of human 
saciifice] has been revived m the tracts more immediately 
under his autlionty , and this is attributed by both officers 
to the stop that has been put to the employment of the 
means adopted by Major Campbell in 1837. 
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’ Till" 1 " an ( xlmfl from Mnjor Cnuijiboll s letter of IGth llcconbe: 
Ifcn?, refirrctl to dboie, p lo3 
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by tlic cxpicss oflicinl lepicsentatioii •\vliicli Jay befoie 
them, tliougli icbutting tlie attempt of Major Campbell 
and his supeiioi, the Agent m Gaipam (Mr Banncrnian), 
to thiow upon the Goveinment the icsponsibihty foi that 
admitted fact ^ 

On the othci hand, General Campbell now assei ts that — 
‘In Jannaiy 1842 the Meimh saciifice was at an end 
among the Klionds of Goomsni, although I did not pie- 
tcnd to have eiadicated all inclination foi the iitc fioin 
the minds of these wild people ’ ^ 

* Lord Elpliinsfono lind nlrondy roninrlccd, Mnjor Compbcll's Report 
of 6th January 1842 boforo him, tliat 'having' consfontlj acted upon the 
conAuction that vro might at an} time lia%o done infimtelv more liami hy 
talung a step in the ivrong direction than hj waiting to gam information, 
and then sotting to work systoinatically upon a carefully and maturely 
considered plan, and hm mg always felt that it n oa rntlicr the proi mce of 
the Goiomment to restrain the misdirected edorts of the local otliccrs 
than to q^uicken the natural irapulse from which they proceeded, it was not 
Burpnsmg that the mtentions of the Goremnicnt had been sometimes mis- 
understood, and that its conduct had been frequently arraigned ’ llis Lord- 
ship also observed that, ‘ Looking back upon nil tlio statements end reports 
Imd boforo Government, apart from those of Cnptmn Mnepherson, ho could 
not find any proposal that amounted to anytliing like a connected, fixed, or 
definite plan Indeed, there was a total lack of such information ns might 
enable the Government or any of its Agents to lay do'wn a settled plan of 
operations.’ — [Minute of 24th September 1842 ] 

^ 'Narrative by Major General John Campbell, 0 13 , of liis Operations in 
the Hill Tracts of Onssa, for the Suppression of Human Sncnfices and 
Female Infanticide ’ Pnnted for pnvnto circulation London, 16G1 P 47 
'A Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Sen ice amongst the Wild 
Tnbes of Eliondistnn, for the Suppression of Human Sncnfice , ’ by Major- 
General John Campbell, C B London, 1864 P 78 

The General adds, m both books, a little further on, that at the penod 
referred to, ' the public performance of the Mennh sacrifice had been en- 
tirely suppressed among the hiU-tribes of Goomsur ’ , thus leavmg us for the 
moment in uncertainty whether he means to intimate that the sncnfice itself 
was at an end, or only that its piibbc performance hod been suppi'essed 
These are two very different thmgs (the suppression of the public sncnfice 
alone being m truth no suppression at all), and the utmost precision is neces- 
sary m speaking of them, for this is the cardinal pomt of General Canipbell’s 
whole narrative 

But his real nienmng is placed beyond all doubt by a passage at p 84 of 
the ‘Personal Narrative’ of 1864, where he states that it was not necessary 
for Captain Mnepherson to penetrate into the intenor of theKhond country, 
so long ns ho mtended to confine his operations to Goomsur, 'for the 
Khonds, ns I have stated m the previous chapter, had t ehnqmshcd sacrifice, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

APPOINTMENT AS ASSISTANT TO THE AGENT AT GANJAJI — 
RETURN TO GOOMSUR 

1841 

Lieutenant Macpiterson, from tlie time of his return to 
India, was engaged in Avriting Ins Report on tlie Klionds 
The practical measures ■whicli he suggested are explamed 
at great length in tlie leport, and -will he mentioned 
below It need only be said of them liere, tliat they 
were mtended to apply to aU the hill-tiibes south of tlie 
Mahanuddee, under whatever jurisdiction , that they em- 
braced the establishment of distinct relations ivith those 
tribes as subjects, mainly tlirough the administration of 
justice between independent tnbes, and between tribes 
and the rajahs mth whom they were connected , the 
concdiation of the hiU-chiefs and pnests, as well as of the 
rajahs, the ngoious pumshment of the Hindu piocurers 
and sellers of victims in the low countnes , the iiivestmg 
the agents of Government with large disci etionary powers 
to punish other persons concerned m buying and selhng 
victims, as might be found possible and expedient — the 
ordinary rules and modes of procedure having been found 
wholly mapphcable to those wild districts Subsidiaiy 
measures, such as the makmg of roads, and the encourage- 
ment of fairs, were also contemplated , although, in truth, 
some Khond tracts which enjoyed these advantages liad 
been in no degree improved by them, so fai as human 
sacnfice was concerned The lepoit pioceeds ‘While 
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for the reasons above stated, we aie precluded from the 
use of force as a primary measure, it is to be carefully 
kept sight of as a secondary means If we shall gam the 
mass, the great majority of any tribe, it may be highly 
advantageous and quite possible to coerce individuals ’ 

When the report was neaily finished, the writer received 
(m pursuance of Lord Elphmstone’s views, expressed 
m the minute of 16 th March^) the civil appointment 
of ‘Assistant to the Agent to the Governor of Foit St 
George in Ganjam,’ and Instructions were framed for his 
guidance 

The Instructions directed that, while finding ostensible 
occupation m surveying a road, he should consider it lus 
first busmess to inquire mto the state of the country and the 
dispositions of its inhabitants ‘ The prevalence of human 
sacrifice will, of course, be the subject of his eaily but 
cautious mvestigation, and no proper opportunity should 
be lost of expressiug abhorrence of the custom Care, 
however, should be taken never to allude to it as a Khond 
Custom, but as a custom prevalent among barbaious tribes 
m every part of the world, repudiated by aU cmhsed 
beings, and equally contrary to the law of God and 
man ’ 

In the meantune he went to collect further information 
about the habits of the Khonds from vanous state-prisoners 
- in the fort of Gooty, about 300 miles to the north of 
Madias — and m particular fiom his old acquamtance 
Dora Bissye ^ 

‘ Cuddapali, IGUi August 1841 

‘I left Madras last month for Gooty, the hill-fort 
wherein the Madras Government is used to afford op- 
portunity for the matuiest reflection to such persons as, 
fiom patnotic or other motives, happen to take a decided 
course agamst it , and having there communicated, with 
satisfactory results, with vanous personages whose sphere 


^ See nbo\ e, p 162 


“Ibid p 6S 
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of action formeily lay in the wide legion which is about 
to become mine, I wiite tins neaily halfivay on my ivay 
back agam to the Piesidency It is a strange scene that 
fortress — the Gibraltar of tins part of the woild It en- 
closes a hdl with a triple summit The central eminence 
IS a cone, about 1,200 feet high, picturesquely formed of 
vast bare masses of giey gramte, and euciicled with spiral 
hues of fortification of the most pondeious Hmdn forms, 
mixed with the hghtest Moorish architecture, and 'with 
additions of the most chaste and beantifid Greco-Addis- 
combe school Withm the last circle of the spiral, about 
an acre m extent, the smface is composed of bare undu- 
lating granite sluelds, formmg here and there holes, 
which, shghtly aided by art, form reservoirs of excellent 
watei , and here the prisoners (about 50 in number) 
dwell m comfortable buddings, qmte at large, guarded 
by sepoys The first thing that strikes you is, that reh- 
gion IS here everyth mg There is a httle temple, which 
the prisoners have starved themselves to restore and adorn, 
to say nothing of the maintenance of its heavy-paunched 
, ministers, who, as the song says, “ always preach best with 
a skin full ,” and the hum of Shaster-reading from palm- 
leaf books, fiom eveiy doorway or nook at all shaded, 
qmte fills the air These piisoners are people who 
either would not, oi could not, do our biddmg , pro- 
bably in settling some djmastic quarrel if they are rajahs, 
or some ministerial quarrel if they are vmeis , oi, if they 
are mere men-at-aims, they would not leave them match- 
locks on the wall when the chiefs were up , oi, perhaps, 
tliey are zemindars who kicked from their hall of audience 
the officei and piocess of some court ivholly umntelhgible 
and inapphcable to them I have been hstenmg to and 
consohng them aU, poor people, to then- mfimte gratitude 
‘ The Government are awake now to the necessity, both 
here and m Bengal, of making some decided movement m 
the human-sacrifice business, but do not know what to do, 
as siilTicicnt information does not exist One thing neces- 
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sary to be done is to seciue the co-operation of the Onssa 
rajahs, whose domains aie scattered amongst the teiii- 
tones of the sacrificing tribes, to whom they stand in 
vaiious relations , and it is deteimmed to try to do this fiist 
Our pohcy has been to leave these lajahs alone — except 
sometimes, as vide Gooty — ^but, above all things, to avoid 
acqmrmg any degree of knowledge about them hfow, 
I am to go and attempt to bring those chiefs under 
infiuence, to get them m hand, with a view to then 
cooperation in some scheme or another unborn, ivith 
leference to the sacnficmg superatition , and to obtain 
every species of information about them and the country 
I am to negotiate permission to foim a load straight 
through that unknown mountain region to Nagpore, and 
am further, in the first instance at least, to be my own 
General Wade 

‘ The Madias Government speaks of this sohtary road 
as if it were a meie new evemng-drive at Madras 
Now, I would sooner undeitake to dnve a Ime of lail- 
load through six Enghsh comities I have foimd m 
that countiy a himdred and fifty allodial estates m a 
square mile, and nowhere on the earth’s surface are 
the lords of the soil better mstructed m their rights, 
or more resolute in their defence In tins mattei, 
now that I have received my mstructions, I do not know 
practically where I am on a smgle point — what I can or 
what I cannot do It is, I beheve, mtended that I shall 
be virtuallymdependent, quoad hoc, of the Agent, to whom 
I am m form stnctly subordmate , but the hues which 
express oui relations cross and mtersect at every possible 
angle No man can do what is required in that country 
with refeience to the Khond supeistition save m mde- 
pendence, not of any local agency alone, but, except in 
lespect of general prmciples, of the Government itself 
I have asked leave to have back my leport, that I 
may msert a good many new facts asceiinmed at Gooty 
I am to have sent with me an officer of the SurvgS^ 

M 
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3‘)cpaiLmcnt, und a diaftsman, a scientific medical officer, 
to be specially looked foi with a lantern, Imt not yet 
found, a detacinnent of sappcis foi the loads, and an 
cscoit of infantiy — two companies oi so if I will allow it, 
winch I won't, noi a gicat deal besides of the aliovc 
airangement if I can help it , init it will, you sec, be an 
imposing expedition Tlie only account of my sayings 
and doings and soeings which I shall be able to wiite 
will be in my homc-lctteis This is no doubt a pity 
but seeing that my business is to turn Hindus and Khonds, 
fi om the Enjah to the savage in tlie ticc — tliiough the 
use of means meicly moial, and without piosclytism — 
from the gods of their fatheis, and tliat I cannot labour as 
I did mthat country once befoic, — ^Avliat is to be done?’ 

Lieutenant Macplierson paid a shoi t visit to Calcutta, 
and tlience proceeded to the Ganjam distiict, whence 
his next lettei is dated 


'Goptilpore,* ICtb Novcm1)cr 1841 

‘When I wrote fiom Calcutta I did not expect that 
Loid Auckland would have had time to notice my 
business, as he was completely taken up with tlie 
Burmese affaiis, however , by staying two or thice 
days longer than I intended, I got him fully on the 
sub]ect He went thiough my long repoit very tho- 
roughly, as did his sccretniy and chief advisei and I ivas 
then sent for He said that before he had not had tlie 
most distant idea of tlie thing, and that all tliat he had said 
had been said m utter ignorance , that he did not see his 
way m the least , that it was the most difficult subject 
which he had evei contemplated — not a question of police 
and pioneers, but a vast social and religious question — a 
combmation of social and religious questions, the most 

> Gopalpore, or Munsoorcottab, a littlo station on tbo Ganjam coast, 
consisting of a foiv bungalows built upon low sandhills, close to tbo sen 
® Tbo Into blr John Russell Colvin, a civil olficer of bigb ebametor and 
groat abilitv, who bold at bis death tbo post of Lieutonant-Govomor of the 
Nortb-West rrovnices 
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impracticable for a Goveimment to deal witb — and that 
lie ivould take it up as soon as possible I told him, 
as I had told the Madias people, that my “instnictious” 
were nonsense, and that, as they were susceptible of any 
one meaning qmte as much as of any other, I meaut to 
do what circumstances might presciibe He lequested 
me to Avnte eveiy thmg that I did oi thought to liis seci e- 
taiy and confidant foi his mformation, and said that he 
would be always glad to help me in any way 

‘ I am much stionger and better than I have been, the 
intensely cold weathei havmg qmte set me up The cbffi- 
cidties which I have to contend with — ^between two Go- 
vernments looking opposite ways, an immediate superior 
lookmg a thud, foolish oiders, lascally piibhc seiwants, 
and no one but Baba^ fit foi the woik — aie mfinitely 
greatei than I had any conception of befoie coming heie, 
and m the eyes of the local agents msiu mountable Still, if 
I shall have health foi myself, and foi the one mstmment 
whom I have found, I do not fear The other of them 
(second to Baba),an able Biahmin,! should tell you,hasjust 
died The Hindus tlunk themselves polluted by conversa- 
tion with these Khonds (who, on the othei hanc’, look 
down upon them), and aie dieadfully afi'aid of the chmate, 
so that I can get no one to go ivith me who can obtain 
food elsewheie ’ 

‘ Ganjam, 14tli December 1841 

‘Do you remembei, in 1837, my writing to you fiom 
Aska, a sugar-gi owing village, wheie I commanded witli 
luy company dmmg part of the Goomsiu distmbance ^ 
Heie am I in it again, aU peace A missionaiy’s wife 
met me at the door of the commanding-officei’s quai- 
tem The civic authorities, undistmbed by reqmsitious, 
aie as fat as swine The detachment cleik, unvesed 
by retmns, waddles The Uisce Majoies, foi which the 
countiy IS celebiated, he out beyond then thickets 
The wild ducks bill the lotuses, fearless of any pot 

* Bnba Ebnn, tbe Mussulmaii, -wbo bnd gone mth Lim to the Cnpe 

M 2 
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CHAPTER X 

SECOND VISIT TO THE HILLS 
1841—42 

Captain Macpheeson (lie had attained tins lank by 
brevet) novr^ visited, for the purpose of obsei-vation, a 
legion, about 70 miles m length by 80 in breadth, lymg 
not m but to the south of Goomsm, and mhabited by the 
Womumnah ERonds, among whom no one had latteily 
cared to ventme These were not the people whom 
Captain Macphemon had already visited, noi had any 
measures been addressed to them for the abohtion of 
human sacrifice smce Mr Bannerman’s unlucky expedi- 
tion, nearly three years before ^ 

Captam Macpherson’s route lay nearly along the hne of 
junction of the non-sacnficmg and the sacnficmg tnbes, at 
the time of the great annual oblation of the latter 

At first, he says, ‘ all the villages weie deserted before 
me I therefore halted m the first valley withm the 
lulls , until I felt qmte satisfied that difierent ideas were 
both established there, and had m some degree preceded 
me The nearest hamlets soon gamed confidence , then 
a section of a tnbe ventured to come out from the forest — 
not rushmg into my camp m wild and fantastic procession, 
armed, and dancmg, with shouts and stunnmg music, as 
IS the fashion of these Khonds, but approachmg without 
arms, m extreme fear, and reqmiing much encomagement 
to come to my tents , while spies from aU the tnbes around 
anxiously expected the result of the experiment The 
alarm of the first comeis ha-vnng been dispelled, other 

- See alove, p 148 
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pMilu's 1)\ (Ic'fK'cs, but veiy iinitaU'd tlicii 

(‘Miinple, mill ] lliin ino\r*(l on Anollui f onsirlciablo 
piiu^’C nt du' ik'vL ‘^(a^'o ])iou;f])L nil (he (iihos uifliiii n 
ciicuilol nnmy iiiilf'i fo nn IcnH, .'mdtliciiccfoi wnid loadb 
ANCMO l!ib()n<)ii‘'b < nt niy j)a''S‘i'fc* lliionyli (he foieiL, 
and 1 had to clioo^'C botwioii llio^e o/loicd to me b}' the 
]i\nl lulies nlio dad}-^ ( lowdud my camp ’ * 

' Kluinii Timp^lf “i, 2 Irtl Dpceiiil^ r 18}] 
‘All IS f^om;:^ on well j\ry snbiect-mattci acrpnios 
a now ehannlcM fiom ficsh and siaitlmf^ facts evciy 
day I Imd that llieic .nc nmneions tubes a\1io not 
only do not saciilicc but a\1io <d)l)oi the iitc, and who, 
]f they imagined that I A\it.hed to put it doMii, would be 
“up and at them ” m an hom ' I find too that female 
inlanticidc, unKnown whcie I w\as befoie, pie\ai}s m 
man}'' tiacts to .i jnodigious extent, and those the non- 
sacijficmg linct5 I find heie o\ciy Khond woman changas 
hci hufeband soveial times ni the com sc of hci life, wdiile 
wheiclwxas befoicthe sciipUu'al lule is decently followed 
I haAC stolen m to sciawl this fiom a tube of 400 savages, 
Avhose diums, c}mbals, and wold yelb almost bung down 
llie tentovei my head, while they dance fiautically round 
in mad ]oy ’ 

Saciificcs w'eie in picpaiation all befoio him The 
non-saciificing tubes cxpiessed, m the stiongest language, 
the giief and indignation w'lth which they contemplated 
the impious and lewoltmg Avoiship wdiich was in progiess 

‘Pool uninsti acted fools I’ said the saciiliceis, ‘they 
cannot undei-stand that thiough the virtue of this gieat 
iite all maulund, and they themselves, live and piosper > ’ 

‘ Wretched men ! ’ said the othei's , ‘ they destioy hfe 
and devoiu human flesh without the apolog}^ of the tigei 
and die snake, and beheve that they conciliate the gods D 
The sacnficing tribes letaliate upon the non-sacnficing 
but infant-destioying IQionds, by tellmg them ‘ to take a 

^ Beport of 24tli April 1 842 
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lesson fioin tlie most savage beasts, and spaie tliem 
3-onng 

The fields of the non-saciificiug tubes ■\veie stuctly 
gnaided, by night and day, lest an enemy should dese- 
crate the sod by introducing a shied of the flesli ^ 

‘The Klionds of the village of Mahiigoodi,’ -writes 
Captain Macpheison,' ‘havmg been accidentally asked to 
dig some holes foi the stakes of a giass-shed m my camp, 
evpiessed then leadmess to fell -wood, 01 to lendei any 
olhei semce, but declined to distinb, m any way, the 
suiface of the eaith at that paiticulai time, the days 
immediately pieceding the fuU moon in Decembei, when 
it was being bioken all aiouud foi the reception of the 
flesh of victims and it may be obseived that a Kliond 
or a Hindu, who has been pieseut at a sacrifice, would 
here luu the iisk of being put to death weie he to ap- 
pioach a non-saciificmg %Tllage -wnthm seven days aftei 
the ceiemony — but aftei that time he is reckoned pure 
‘The saciificmg tubes of Guddapoie, upon the other 
hand, weie everywhere m a state of high exultation and 
excitement, engaged m perfoimmg, or m piepaimg to 
perfoim, the gieat and vital iite upon the observance of 
which they beheved that their o-wn wellbeing and that 
of all the woild besides depended 

‘ It was fuUy expected, both by them and by the non- 
saciificmg popidation, that I would now declare, and per- 
haps eufoice, the final and absolute determmation of the 
Government respecting the nte The lattei division of the 
people hoped feiwently that I was come to put an end to 
it, and was anxious that I should understand that it would 
cooperate -with me m the work, at a word The former 
held different -views, and its tribes had taken coimsel, 
separately and together, to meet the ciitical occasion 
‘ Two general impi essions pi evaded amongst them The 
first Avas, that the Government was indifferent to the 


* See aTjoye, p 131 


* Report of 24tli Apnl 1842 
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saciifice Tins vjcw was founded upon the fact that no 
decisive and coinpielicnsive ineasiiies had been adopted 
witli lespect to it, wliile paiti.d inteifcience liad taken 
place stiess being laid upon tlie ciicunislance tliat Cap- 
tain Hill liad passed (when on suiTcy) tlic jiievious year 
thioiigh the weslein tracts, with a jiaity of ti oops, ]ust 
befoie the time of the gi oat oflbnng, but liad done notlnng 
to pi event it, or to inaik the lepiobation of the Goveni- 
ment 

‘The second idea was, that altliough the Goveinment 
ceitainly disappioved and desiied tlie abolition of the pme- 
tice, it was conscious that it had no just right to interfere 
AVitliit, and the following considerations in suppoit of 
tins View weic communicated to me by seveial persons, 
as forming the gi ound upon winch the IGionds stood, and 
winch they held to bepeifcctly unassailable mieasou and 
injustice They were thus stated — 

1 Because the iite has been practised fiom the be- 
ginning 

2 Because it has been sanctioned by the Bajnhs 

3 Because it is essential to the existence ot mankind 
in health, and to the continuation of the species 

4 Because it is essential to the productive powers of 
nature by which men live 

5 Because it is necessaiy to the gods foi food 

G Because its suppiession by the Government would 
be as unjust as the abohtion of tlie Hindu woiship at 
Juggemath , but that the Khonds are wilhng to submit 
to a decree which shall include, equally with theirs, the 
worship of the Hmdus and that of the Mussulmans 

7 Because the victims are the property of those who 
offer them, being bought ivith the fruits of then labour 
upon the soil 

8 Because the parents of the victims make them over 
fully to the Khonds through the procurers 

9 An d finally, because the gods have positively oi darned 
the rite. 
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‘The coiiise -winch cncumstauces, and tlie spirit of my 
instiuctions, appealed to presciibe to me, equally Avith a 
vie-w to immediate and to ul tenor objects, ■u’^as plam, but 
diflicult 111 practice 

‘ It IS to be lemembeied that no distinct lelatious have 
been established -with the IQionds as subjects, even in the 
few Mootahs of Goouisur hence the idea of allegiance 
to om powei has, necessaiily, never entered into their 
minds They have no conception of any social lelations, 
except those which exist betwixt the different groups of 
tribes, and betwixt these and the zemmdanes The Go- 
veinineiit they legaid with veiy vanous, uncei-tain, and 
inconsistent feelings, amongst which vague apprehension 
piedominates Li these sections of the population — ^partly 
OAviiig to then chaiactei, which is defective in boliiess , 
partly owing to their experience in 1837, which was cal- 
culated to pioduce this lesult — the sentiment of fear pre- 
vails 111 their conceptions of our power to a degree which 
I have not seen elsewhere 

‘ How it was, in the first place, plainly desuable to 
communicate to these tubes the few elementaiy conceptions 
relative to the chaiacter and to the geneial objects of the 
Government, which must precede the establishment of 
any beneficial relations -with them , and secondly, it was 
highly desirable, both to contradict the impression that 
the Government regarded the nte of human sacrifice -with 
mdiffeience, and to repudiate the idea that consciousness 
of defective nght on our part pi evented us from adoptmg 
decisive measuies for its suppression 

‘ I theiefoie endeavoured to communicate distmctly to 
the minds of the peisons (whether Hionds, Hindus, or 
Panwas) who appeared to be the best media for their 
reception and difiusion, the primary ideas upon those 
points -with which it seemed most important that they 
should be imbued 

‘ Wlien It was asserted that the designs of the Govern- 
ment towards the hiU-people were those of paternal 
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benevolence alone, not (as was presumed) of hostality , that 
the existence of the rite of human sacrifice was a subject 
of the deepest concern to the Government, and of horroi 
to all mankind beyond these hills , and that the nght of 
the Government to suppress it, as a rite which all man- 
kind concui in condemmng, not as erroneous but as im- 
pious and unlawful, did not aduut of a question if, when 
these assertions wei e made and argued upon, it cannot 
be said that conviction was pioduced in the discerning 
mmds of the Khond patriarchs, their previous judgments 
were certainly modified, or suspended , and confidence and 
goodwill, and the inchnation to beheve that benefit alone 
was intended towards them, and the disposition to yield 
obedience m retmn, were engendered, while the Govern- 
ment was committed to no specific course of procedure 
‘ It was obvious that, m the existing state of opimon and 
of feehng, no advantage whatever could have arisen from 
my temporarily preventmg any of the saciifices which 
weie m progress around me, by abandomng my immediate 
objects and my line of march to mterrupt them The 
impressions which prevailed upon the subject of the 
views held by the Government m reference to this nte 
were founded upon its proceedmgs during the last five 
years — upon the fact that its measures have been hitherto 
paitial, unconnected, and imsustamed, and those im- 
piessions, it is certam, can be effectually removed by 
operations of an opposite character alone The effects of 
interference on my part, casually and en passant, could 
have been but to make a few sacrifices be defeiied until 
the next full-moon, or to make it necessary to replace 
one or two hbeiated victims , while, m the meantime, 
confidential intercourse ivith all — probably aU intei course 
with tlie saciificing population — would have ceased, and 
my immediate objects would have been defeated ’ 

Up to the 27th December the party was in good 
health By the 1st January a very considerable portion 
of it, including many of the most valuable people, ivas 
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mnokoil In ro\(‘i 'I In'- nr^niji-d nlicn (lievncic m :i 
luMUliftil toimtn. ami m i i Innate (Icliirlitfiil to llio 
h'l'lim;" on 'i jil.itoin el* \ ilml ihnnt 2 000 feel abcno 
the 1 \'- Cijit'nn Mi<j»lHi'-on eonitl not of (onr'-e 

< ni\ jirnn ‘-uk, 'iml < ouhl not in lint nnintn ]ei\o a 
nun Inlnml lie innnedi'iteh ii>-i)Ke(l in ‘•i nd all tlic'-uk 
nnd^ r the (loi ini to the lov. ( niinli \ and to atleni])! nith 
inieith diinnii'-hed pntx to pio-einlc the n oik Inin- 
^elf in 1 put of the(onnii\ nhuh n.i- upon a difieieiiL 
h\<! Dnt on the 'ith .latniin Ixfneni onc-tlnid and 
oiit h df o( hf- pc opli wiie upon then hack-- lie had a 
\(i\ di'-tnut n nnniL' Inin'-vlf and on the (itli the ji'iily 
ncie on thin n down ^\lth infinite (lini(nll\ he 
dne'L'ed the pooi pi ople mu the '-eiie- of ‘-teep and 
inii'ad Ldenii'- wlmh K id to the plaim 1 he “'ll Ic e.n- 
1 1 eji". h id dl pine n itli the doi loi s p.u t\ . the k nuai 
neie i<io ill to --it upon the ekphint'-, nliieli ncic nenily 
unin in 'uc ibh , lioni the iHik"- of then ])iopei attendants, 
Init in the end ‘ill uot throii”h ^\llh but l^\o deatln 

JIi h id a fTood 'irioiint to une of Mint had been done 
lie hid obfnned ‘i gieit de il of tlu ino^t de'-ned and 
\ dll ible nifoi 111 ition, mIiuIi lie embodied in a lonu and 
intc re'-tni'j icpoil to the (bneinincnt lie had made a 
■-111 \ev of the bc^t line of road, -whieh iins so bad a line 
th It no ‘-urn that could be mined could coinciL it into a 
Mul foi eariiige'- oi indeed could make am thing of it 
but a \en Ining bullock load lie had so conciliated ;i 
jiopnlation, A\hu h e\ iciiated the counti} on lin approach, 
that dl the tribe"- Mitliin leach came m to him and exhi- 
bited ‘•Ill'll unequi\oc.il feelings of goodwill as to give 
"round foi hope that the fii-t foundations of confidence 
wcic laid 

The I'nionds of this qiiartei were in many points dis- 
simdai — 111 all qualities iiifciioi — to those whom he had 
befoic M‘-ited and de‘-ciibcd He ascei tamed, dm mg this 
Msit, that the noitheni and the southein Hioiids did not 
undeictand each othci’s language, and that the chalect of 
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the middle tnbes differed so much from that of the 
northern population, that they did not imderstand it -with- 
out practice , nor -were they acquamted -with the Onyah 
tongue He consequently came to the conclusion that it 
■would be -wise to address himself, m the first instance, to 
the abolition of human sacrifice among the tribes of 
Goomsur, where Onyah was understood to a considerable 
extent , but he soon found the means of attackmg the 
practice of infanticide among the southern Khonds 
Lord Auckland had done Oaptam Macpherson the 
honour to cause his first Eeport on the Khonds to be 
prmted and published — a course then rarely adopted; 
and now, on resigning the Government of India, sent to 
him a kind and comphmentary note, which he valued as 
having been purely voluntaiy and very unusual Indeed, 
he felt but too justly, that Lord Auckland's departure, 
and the approaching lesignation of power by Lord 
Elplunstone, would be a great loss to the arduous entei- 
pnse m which he had engaged 
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CHAPTER XI 

FIRST STEPS TOWiVRDS THE ABOLITION OP HUMAN 
SACRIFICE 

1842 

During the spring of 1842 Major Campbell left Ganjam, 
and went with his regiment to China on service Captain 
Macpherson was appomted to officiate in his place as 
piincipal assistant to the Governor’s Agent in Gunjam ^ 

In this new office, while his communications with 
the Khonds daily increased m interest and importance, he 
was lequued to dischaige, in addition, the functions of 
collector, judge, and magistrate of a ZiUah or District As 
collectoi he had charge of the revenue of certain large 
tracts, includmg Goomsur, as a judge, with a sepaiate 
comt, he had civil and ciiminal junsdiction over a great 
extent of country, which reached to mneteen out of twenty 
of the suits for property and to the same proportion of the 
crimes of the distnct , and as magistrate he was entrusted 
with the care of the pohce of the whole provmce He had to 
deal with a set of the wildest rajahs on eaith — some spend- 
mg them whole hves m sport — whom it was no easy matter 
to keep in order As a specimen of them proceedmgs — 
while one was protectmg two illegitimate brothers, who 
had committed a brutal murder,® another sent in a dozen of 

^ After diBcRargiDg the duties for two years he was penoanently appointed 
to this office upon the resignation of Colonel Campbell 

^ Baha Khan , who was now, under the title of moonshee, mterpreter to the 
Khond Agency — a post for wluch he was admirably fitted — was m the habit 
of tr ansmi tting occasionally, to a member of Captam Macphersou’s family, a 
chronicle composed by himself m the Teloogoo language, and done mto Eng- 
lish by the jomt efibrts of the author and of a half-caste writer who held the 
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Ins siiclais, accused of coiispinng againsL liis life at tlic in- 
sligalion of Ills youngci biotlici, who wished to succeed 
him immediately and tlic question was wliethei tlie lajah 
oi Ills biothci was the i cal conspnatoi Tlic liill-injalis and 
the hill-iobbcis wcic m sucli a slate m the southcin pait 
of the countiy, that it was absolutely iieccssaiy that the 
iiiagistiate should go amongst them with some tioojis, and 
talk to them, fiightcn them, give them a few distinct and 
lational ideas of then situation, and ol the views of the 
Goveinment with icspcct to them But tlicic •wcie Mi- 
lams nearei home Tlic Biahmins — a class ulio cngios'^ed 
suboidmate office all over the Madias Piesidenc}', and who 
had a gieat deal of influence in the piaclical goveinment 
of the countiy — did not like the distiict to be too tuui- 
qml, because when jicoplc did not get into difficulties 
they did not pay them foi gctling them out of diflicultics 
‘The Biahmins,' -wnites Captain Macphoi-son, ‘would give 
anything to get up a low anywheio, they aie absolutely 


pen Baba thus narrates tlio niimlcr above referred to ' Jly master inves- 
tigated a COSO of murder in the Zcmindaiy of Damcotc Tlic circumstances 
a\ ore as follows The Itajali's father hud tv o sons and one dniigliter Tlio girl 
was veil slulled m music, taught her bj a Pulnaik, wlio makes poetn 
Suspicion arose that this girl and her teacher were loving one another \ erv 
much , upon v hich the teacher, for fear, deserted the place, but after an elapse 
of two jears returned to it, and earned on pnintc correspondence anth her, 
hy sondmg her music, 5,c One day the papers sent happened to ho discovered 
in the thatch of the house by lior hrotliors, w ho suspected that some mis- 
chievous tnck was m negotiation hotveen their sister and the teacher, and 
they immediatolj conspired to bchond that man, after a grand fcstia al that 
was to bo celebrated at Doracoto, and at which all the females were to as- 
semble They dressed a man in female’s apparel, and placed him in a retired 
place, and sent the female servant of their sister to the teacher, sajang that 
her mistress would meet him there at nighty after the festival The teacher 
heard the news with joy, and proceeded to the spot, where the brothers of 
the girl were waitmg for him, and immediately murdered him with the 
sword A polico-peon informed the Head of the Pohco of Asha, who re- 
ported the case to my master, and himself proceeded to Daracote to trace out 
the murderers But the Head of the Police only went to the Bajnh’s house, 
and threatened hmi and his family, imtil he received a bnho of 400 rupees, 
and a few days after 300 rupees, and his peons received about 100 rupees 
My master enquired fully, and punished and disnussed tlie pohee officer, hut 
the murderers have not been found ’ 
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Sick of tins quiet iii the zenundorieS , no husmess — no 
pliiudei — no fiiu ’ He continues — 

‘ I made a lucky hit some time ago m Beihampore 
Theie Aveie nevei fewei than some twenty repoited 
and peihaps fifty nniepoited lobheiies theie m a month, 
all the thieves being of coume Dundassies,^ &c I 
obtained mfonnation lespectmg a Mussulman, of the 
best fannly, who had dissipated Ins piopeity by gam- 
bhug and vice, and now lived by keeping thieves, and 
paying the police for then piotection I ordeied Ins 
liouse to be seal died The pohce hesitated until the 
Mussulman could send away the stolen property, and 
then wiote to me that lie Avas “ the most respectable 
man m Bcihampoie ” I followed up the stolen goods, 
and, aftei a month’s tnal and mfimte false-sweanng, con- 
victed the man, and sentenced Inm to impnsonment and 
stupes It was an agoinsmg scene — but a most fortunate 
one From that horn there has not been a single theft, 
gieat or small, m Berhampore The whole Brahmmhood 
were funous To convict a man of good family, and un- 
der pohce protection, and pionomiced the honestest m 
Berhampore ' Their occupation was gone ' Who would 
pay for protection now ^ The despan of the Head of the 
Pohce may be imagined ivhen I tell you that he has 
bmlt a new temple to a neiv god, with a view to destroy 
Ins enemies (my mstruments) by magical mfluences , and 
some of those mstruments have m consequence very nearly 
died, under feai and fever Luckily, a man has been got 
from Pooiee, endowed with skill sufficient to undo any 
spells ’ 

Cap tarn Macpheison had exammed the country so tho- 
roughly as a surveyor that he found Ins revenue busmess 
hght His official duty m this department consisted 
mamly m adjustmg every year, accordmg to the value of 
the land, the amount of revenue which the Government 


' Men of the rohher castes 
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■was to exact for the year from each cultivator ‘ I have 
been setthng,’ he writes, ‘ not only revenue matters, but 
every affair in the whole system of life of these honest, 
respectable, laborious ryots ^ Instead of letting the poor 
fools bnng their disputes mto my court (which I am sorry 
to say IS very far indeed from bemg free from the chief 
■vices of all courts), I settle everythmg of every conceiv- 
able descnption, or put it in tram of settlement at once — 
to their infimte thankfulness 

‘ My dady life is this — I take my gallop early in the 
mormng , from seven to ten o’clock I ■write my pubhc 
letters and reports , from ten to half-past eleven bathe 
and breakfast Then my revenue servants and magistracy 
people encircle me on carpets, each putting m a paper 
upon the shghtest pause of the other, and gettmg an 
order, till two or three o’clock, when the civil justice 
people bleak m with plaint, answer, &c , or cnmmals (who 
liave the 9) are brought forward At half-past five or six, 
I -with infimte difficulty break through the crowd on my 
horse, some twenty or thirty supphcants perhaps waitmg 
to throw themselves do^wn at full length on the road to ar- 
rest me, as they do m the mormng I get home and dine 
at seven, having been tlunking aU my ride of the Khonds 
No sooner is the cloth removed than in walk Baba Khan 
and Soondera Sing, ■with faces of the deepest import, 
overladen ■with thought and late mtelhgence, they having 
been Efhonding^ it from daybreak until that blessed mo- 
ment I talk ■with them until very late I faU asleep 
when I can — and then the day begins again If it has 
been remarked that I have been very tired during the 
day, Baba and Soondera never come at night The 
latter is the son of a rebel rajah [of Souradah], now 
dead, who used to keep his children amongst the 

* That IS, tlio Hindu cultivtitors of tho plains 

^ Ho had novr estalilislicd himsolf in tlio low country of Goomsur, near 
the IChond liordor, and tho mountaineers camo down and communicated 
freely with liim 
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lOioncls ■while he fouglit the Government Thus the boy 
learnt the Khond language, and knows the manneis of a 
pait of the Khond people perfectly He -was of great use 
in the Goomsur vai, and the Government le-warded Inm 
Avith a lUage and lands I dragged him -with some dif- 
ficulty fiom his faim, but uoav he is enthusiastically en- 
gaged in tins work, and he and Baba combined make an 
admirable instiument He is of Eajpoot lace, and is a 
veiy handsome and elegant feUoAV 

‘How foi a moinuig levee of 200 Khonds, who have 
come to tell me that they have just offered a human 
saciifice, but undei circumstances which they feel assmed 
will m my sight perfectly justify the proceedmg ’ 

The state in Avhich he found the Elhonds, and his views 
of the pohcy Avliich it was desirable to pursue towards 
them, are set foithm the folloiving letter — 

‘ There have been this year very numerous sacrifices, and 
victim-childien are going up the hfils daily , and sacrifices 
are now again pei formed openly instead of secretly, 
which is pci haps an impiovement Everybody has been 
engaged in them — Sam Bissye,^ of course, with the rest , 
111 Ills immediate neighbourhood fom have been sacrificed 
The Khonds and hill Panwas all teU me, without the 
least thought of concealment, what they have been about 
‘ But there is plamly a prehmmaiy pomt to be detemmed 
before tlus question of lehgiou need be spoken of it is 
whether the authority of the Government is to be estab- 
lished m these Goomsur Mahahs or not ? We have yet, 
111 pomt of fact, established no civil authority there and 
you 'Will I think agi ee 'With me that the establishment of 
distmct relations v\nth these Khonds as subjects must 
precede any attempt to act upon their rehgious opmions 
and practice A missionary might begm at the other 
end — not, I conceive, the Government We have assumed 
a ceitam degree of vague undefined authority m these 
Mahahs, but have provided no efficient means even for 

* See aTjove, p 47 
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the maintenance of that The Khonds most anxiously 
desire of us justice — ^not betwixt man and man, which 
them own institutions can afford, but betwixt tribes and 
them divisions, which the authority of those mstitutions is 
too feeble to reach , particularly smce Vre deprived them 
of them chief patriarch (Dora Bissye) and his family, m the 
heads of which was vested a sort of general authority by 
these Khonds Campbell passed many decisions affecting 
the most important nghts of tnbes There existed no 
means of carrying those decisions mto effect but the em- 
ployment of Sam Bissye to see them enforced Sam has 
done nothmg but plunder every party to every dispute, 
which the power and the wealth with which we have 
endowed him enable him to do without difficulty The 
Khonds complain, with perfect trutli, that we have mter- 
fered, so as partly to induce, partly to compel them to 
rehnqmsh the securities for them nghts which them own 
usages afforded, but have substituted no other guarantees 
m them stead , that we have taken from them them chief 
patnarchal family , declared that they shall not, hke all 
other Khonds, settle them disputes by battle, and set 
over them Sam Bissye, a Hindu, the servant of a single 
tnbe ^ I have now here numbers of wounded and house- 
less men, dnven from what Campbell awarded to them 
and ordered Sam Bissye to put tliem in possession of I 
have had no two parties before me whom he (Sam) has 
not fieelg allowed that he has plundered as they alleged 
— generally of all they possessed , while he has had no 
defence, but that such plundei was necessary for his 
subsistence and that of his people Kow I, at least, see 
no chance of success in the suppression of the sacrifice 
unless we can, as a begmmng, obtain entue possession of 
the minds of some section of this Kliond people And the 
chief means which we possess of effecting this is the estab- 
hshment of ajustand benevolent authority amongst them, 
in a spirit and in a form intelligible and acceptable to them 

’ Seo above, p 47 
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‘ When the Klionds shall once be perfectly convinced 
that the intentions of the Goveminent towaids them aie 
those of pine benevolence, I believe that it ivill be pos- 
sible gradually to do any tlung -with them — even to make 
them lehnquish the sacnfice , and I am at least perfectly 
sine that tins can be effected m no other way That sacri- 
fice might be changed fiom a pnbhc into a seciet nte , it 
may ei en be piei euted m Goomsm, so that the people will 
have to cioss the bomidaiy foi the fiesh , in other words, it 
may be possible foi ns, b}^ foice in these tiacts, to transfer 
the locale of the nte elsewheie, wlnle we bieak down the 
tiuthfuluess of the IGioud character, which is its leadmg 
and its most hopeful featuie, without pi eventing the sacii- 
fice of a single victim But until the Government shall 
deteimme upon some system of pioceedmg, and authoiise 
me to cany it out, I can plainly do nothing ’ 

Fiom the middle of Apiil he used his utmost efforts to 
vnn the lOionds to his views He fiist took m hand the 
tribes of the district called Baia Mootali They went and 
came very much as tliey pleased foi about tliree weeks, 
leaiumg wisdom of every conceivable desciiption fiom 
the lips of Baba Khan and Soondeia Sing, and argumg 
day and mght legardmg the piopnety and the necessity 
of the sacnfice 

Captam Macpherson was enabled to wiate as follows on 
the 2nd June 1842 — 

‘ I have had the Khonds m to reason with me, tnbe 
by tnbe , and the change that has come over their minds, 
although veiy far yet from bemg that which I desire to 
induce, is very remarkable How long it wiH last is also 
a point for time to solve 

‘ One cluster of tnbes [those of the distnct called Bara 
Mootali] has piomised to forego the sacnfice, demandmg 
on our part justice, as it is to be had m the low country , 
the severest pumshment by us of the violation of the 
agreement , pemnssion to sacnfice buffaloes, monkeys, 
&c, with aU the ceiemomes usual on occasions of human 
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sacnlice , to be permitted to denounce the Government 
to tlieir gods upon all occasions as the cause of this re- 
hnqmshment of their ancient worship , and the indication 
to those deities of Baba Klian in particular as the cluef 
persuader — Baba wdlmgly assunung the entire respon- 
sibihty Another group [Athara Mootah] has gone away 
to bring me m their victiinsj and I am anxiously expect- 
ing the completion of their intention There would have 
been no difficulty had I sent for them , but their spon- 
taneous dehvery is an extraordinary effort, and I am not 
at all certain that the poor people are equal to it ’ 

The chiefs of Athara Mootah, who went off to submit 
the question to their people, met with much opposition 
at the end of seven weeks, however, they intimated that 
ah. were finally agreed, with the exception of the people 
of two tracts, who declared that they Would not abandon 
their ancient worship. Those tracts border upon Hod- 
zoghoro, Sam Bissye’s country, and tliey had an agent 
of Sam Bissye residing among them With Cliokapaud, 
the Khond distnct below the Ghauts, there had lately been 
httle communication They had, according to the report 
of their neighbours, sacrificed as usual durmg the penod 
of our connection with them Their imnds were unpre- 
pared for the discussion of any subject, and Captain 
Macpherson did not communicate with them at this tune 
Hodzoghoro, Sam Bissye’s country, contamed fifty 
victims, and the people weie bent on sacrifice 

In submitting to the Government an account of these 
proceedings, Captain Macpherson proposed that a sliare of 
the Sebundies (the local foice, commanded by Gopee 
Sing, brother of Soondera Sing) should be made available 
for the execution of his decrees above the Ghauts , that 
the local authorities should virtually make and administer 
their own laws m the hiU-country, and towards all chdd- 
stealers elsewhere , that they should have power to sen- 
tence to SIX years’ imprisonment and 195 stripes, and to 
remit such sentence without reference , that they should 
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submit piocceclings only (o the Govenimcnt, not to tlie 
legal tribunals, and that they should be pmt-magistiates 
in Cuttack,* to act against piocurci-s, and should have 
povei to liy Cuttack piocuieis 

Loid Elphinstono, befoic icsignmg his Government, 
iccoided a Minute- m 11111011 he oxpicssed his entire ap- 
piobation of iihat had been done by Captain Macpheison, 
and of the measiiies proposed by him 

Aftei Loid Elphmstones dcpaituie fiom Madias, the 
Goveinment of that riesideucy lecoided the Minute of 
10 th Decembci lS- 12 , from ivliich a citation has aheady^ 
been made 

In the latter j\bnule the new Governor (the Marqius 
of Twecddalc) 111 Council obseived that he was fully 
aiiaie of the impoitaiice of Captain Macphei son’s le- 
commendation, that special poiieis should be eutrasted 
to the local Agciit'^, but that this could not be effected 
vnthoiit a legislatne enactment. ILs Loidship gianted 
the leque^'t that Gopee Sing vitli fifty of his men should 
be placed under Captain Maephei son’s order’s He 
repeated the sanction alieady given by Government for 
the fonnatiou of a 1 oad, lecommended by Major Campbell 
Has hopes, however, lay in a system of combined opeia- 
tions on the part of the Bengal and Madias Governments, 
and of the Eajah of Hagpore, to be conducted by an Agent 
residing 111 the midst of the Khond country, and actmg im- 
mediately under the 01 ders of tlie Govei uoi of Madms The 
enlaiged sphere of action embraced by this plan, together 
until its gieat importance, lequued that it should receive 
the consideration of the Goveinment of India, and his 
Loi dship in Council resolved to lose no time m birmgmg it 
to the notice of that authority 

This well-intended !Mmute gave Captain Maepherson no 
lusti actions, and none of the authonty so essential to his 

* Cuttack -^vos under tlie Bengal Government. 

^ Dated 24th September 1842 See above, p 156 

’ See above, p 160 
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purposes , while its obvious meaning was tliat all active 
measuies should be suspended, to abide the issue of a pi o- 
posal which was to be submitted to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, but which, it IS beheved, never was so submitted — 
certainly not tiU after the Goomsur tribes were reclaimed 
wthout it Moreover, the climate has always rendered 
tlie residence of an Agent m any part of the Kliond 
country absolutely impossible , nor would it have been 
practicable to eStabhsh (as was also proposed) a system 
of guards and passports at all the points of access to that 
vast tract of mountain and forest, to prevent the kid- 
nappers bom cairying up their victims 

The Government did not, on this or any other occa- 
sion, solve the difficulty which Captain Macpheison had 
anxiously submitted to it — the embarrassment which 
was hable to aiise at any moment out of the divided and 
unascertained powers and functions of himself and ^Mr 
Banneiman with reference to a work to which absolute 
umty of design and rapidity of action were essential Had 
the Government but thought fit to declare that Captam 
Maepherson, though formally suboidinate to the Agent 
m Ganjam, was to be m reahty responsible for the ex- 
ecution of its plans, there would have been at once 
an end of this seiious difficulty The latter officer 
would have been reheved of responsibility, and Sam 
Bissye, no longer looking to him over Captain Maepher- 
son’s head, might have been rendered harmless aftei a 
tune Nothing of aU this was done, and the inherent 
difficulties of the task were gieatly enhanced by these 
unfortunate omissions 


‘ Gopalpore, ICtli October 1842 

‘ Tlnngs are gomg on at least as well as could have 
been hoped I have pitted the power of simple jus- 
tice against that of supemtition — not, of course, ex- 
pectmg tlie former, unaided, to prevail, but the fight is 
a far better one than anythmg which I know of human 
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nature rrould have led me to anticipate I have had a 
very armous tune of it, but two of the great months 
foi sacrifice have been got over without an ofienng, 
pubhc or secret, in the parts of which I am trying to 
make conquest In other respects I have the people 
entirely with me The two chiefs ivhom I confined^ 
escaped the other day , the whole Khond population rose 
to retake and brmg them back to me This where, a 
few years ago, we destroyed the land and those tliat dwelt 
therem, and where we have never had anything hke firm 
authority ! My people have been setthng their complamts 
by the thousand, difficult matters being reserved until I 
go uj) the Ghauts This is the sole source of my power 
But to give justice m foim and m spmt suited to these 
people IS nearly as difficult a task as could be attempted 
If it should please Heaven to let me have a httle h^th, 
for a httle time more, much will I tn^t, be done The 
weather is now cold, and I shall get stionger. and I thmk 
that I may hope for no fever m tlie hiU-country I go to 
a place far more healthy than that which I visited last 
year, and I shall remam but a short tune ’ 


* This ■was for a danng’ outrage and Tiolation of ilajor CampeU s decree 
The confinement was of the lightest character, and all 'possible pams Trere 
taken to make these chiefs understand the real objects of the Goremment , 
so that when released, a few months later, they were zealous and useful 
advocates of the abolinon of sacrifice 
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CHAPTEEXn 

TRIED YLSIT TO THE RILLS — OPPOSITION AND EEJIOVAL 
' OP SAM BISSTE 

1842, 1843 

‘ Goomsur, IGtb December 1842 

‘I HAVE now been foi neaily tliiee montlis deliaiied, 
by an accident, fioin the use of my pen, producing I 
know not bow much of injuiy and mcouvenience Tlie 
neiwe over tlie funny bone was somehow injured by 
the use of the “ miigdooi-s,” or heavy sticks used m this 
country instead of dumb-beUs I am much bettei, but, 
bemg compelled to write a little every day, get on but 
slowly I am now out in this beautiful counti’y in this 
dehcious season, at my Goorasui headquarters, hlow- 
gaum, by the station of Eusselcondah {AnghcS Eussell’s 
Hdl) I am very well and strong, except the hand, and 
I am preparmg to ascend the Ghauts I of course have 
all the nearer Khonds down to me first, and when I see 
exactly what is to be done, and not till then, I go up and 
do it The way in which I have been enabled to keep 
my ground with the Khonds at least equals my moderate 
expectations I find that I made no mistake of any kind 
last year In the whole district of Bara Mootah there 
has been no sacrifice, perhaps for the first tune smce Time 
began on its present inhabitants In Athara Mootah 
there have been five sacrifices, by the sections of the 
people who, under the influence of Sam Bissye, did not 
visit me But they were not performed m the usual 
way, the victims bemg buned whole and imbroken. 
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mtliout any festivals oi assemblies, and by villages, not 
tabes One ii’as on account of a sick man, one on 
account of the ravages of a tigei, and three as general 
piopitiations , but out of the twenty-one branches of tabes 
m that country, I command aheady the chiefs of fifteen 
while the rest are beginning to waver Sam Bissye, by 
whose peimission the sacrifices were performed, is our 
great man, set up by Russell,^ and hitherto supposed 
to be engaged m pnttmg them doivn Bannerman 
who knows nothing of the matter, is afraid to do any- 
thing and looks on the whole Khond subject merely 
as a umsance of the first maumtude and what I am to 
do with Government, him and this Sam — the Ehonds 
being m this state, the balance qmvenng upon the kmfe s 
edge — IS far ftom an easy question I have with in- 
fimte difficulty ralhed mv pool broken people to advance 
again, most caiefnlly orgamsed and instructed while 
things have developed themselves so that I can now see 
my way and commence the hues of a system which pro- 
mises success and I have no powers to act, not a smgle 
monosyllable of any sort whatsoever - It is a part of the 
only mstructions I ever received — that I am not to speak 
of the human sacrifice as a Khond nte ’ ^ 

‘ Januinj 1S40 

‘ The history of the change is most curious I took 
infinite pams to act upon the minds of the leadmg 
men. and of all others last vear . and did aU that was 
possible to mamtam the impression then given by my 
einissanes — ^viz , an mvaluable Sudar (Panda ISaick) 
and manv Panwa digalos ^ in mv service Abstmence was 
comparatively easv to ah. save the hlootahs of Cour- 
minyhia and Cihnma, whose turn it was to make the 
pubhc oflering and to them I bent the most anxious 

^ ^ee sTjove, p. 47 

- The Minute of December 10 such as it "vus had no* at tni= tme 
comuiiuuca*ed to him. 

^ See nboTe. p 150 * Chieh Inte-p*-‘ -r= 
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cIToits No p(^o])lc could liavc Ijcen iieaiei fnlling, but 
they stood, although I behove that Sam Bissye sent his 
chief man to jieisuado one of them to saciifice I trust I 
may say that they have lolnujuished the iite foi over I 
have had them down, and looked into all then niinds, and 
I think that with light futuic management tlio}^ aie safe, 
but they aie in a most cvtiaoidmaiy slate ot ,mnid 
They have jnoldod, they say, to the piessuio of the 
opinion of all wise and good and gieat men that the 
rite IS wiong, and the belief that it has been piovcd by 
the expeiience of all (who had used it, and given it 
up) to bo unnecossaiy, and to the piessuie of the 
authoiity of the Cucai,^ fiom which they dcsiie jus 
tice Tliey say that then eyes aie now ojiened to the 
fact that all men, save themselves (a section of the 
Klionds, who can ncithei boast of iichei fields noi of 
shaipei axes than those of the iion-saciilicing section), 
ablioi this iite, and aie convinced, after a long peiiod 
of experience, that no god leqmies it And as the 
Ciicai olTers them the gieat advantage of piotcction and 
peace, they will give it up, trusting that then gods wiU 
acknowledge the weight of the coustraming influences 
undei which they act Then feelings have taken a tui n, 
the tiue oiigin and coui-sc of which I am not certain that 
I have yet traced Ilaving given uji the vital point of 
their religion — ^in fact, its sum — they aie iiecessaiily ut- 
terly lost, beivildered, and confused, tiirmng everywliere 
to seek a lesting-pomt, and finding none When I told 
them how my forefatheis sacrificed, and ceased to sacri- 
fice when instructed^ and that they have ever since 
grown great,^ they asked, “ What gods weie adojited 

* Tho Qo\ ornmont. 

^ Tho officncy of tins nrgxiraent is froquently mentioned by Cnpfnm Slnc- 
pboiBon Qonornl Cnmpboll stutes, in bis NnrrntiTos of 1801 nnd 1804, that 
bo used tbo same aigumont successfully in 1837, and that tlio people then 
also demanded permission to saenfleo monkoj s, &.c These circumstances 
are not mentioned m bis Iloport of January 1838, pnntcd at p 14 of tho 
Selections &om tho Records of tbo Qovommont of India (Home Depart- 
ment), No 6, Calcutta 1864 
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by tbem upon the xelinquisliment of the sacniice i 
Then then idea was to have sacrifices of bullocks, & 
to Bera^ Pennoo vice human victuns, save that the Mo 
tabs whose turn it was to sacrifice pubhcly should saciifi 
the monkey , and endless modifications of tlus plan ha 
been discussed, but in vain no satisfactoiy foim con 
of course be devised when the necessaiy meffaced id 
was excluded The exact spirit of the pait which t1 
priests have taken I do not yet know no piiest has con 
doAvn to me But the latest tendency of the Ba 
Mootah people is to thiow off the piiesthood bodil 
if one difficulty coidd be got over. “We can ourselvei 
say they, “ conduct with peifect efficiency eveiy ind 
pensable ceiemony of oiu lehgion except the gieat n 
which we have given up , but the pnests alone a 
enable us to cure oui diseases and those of oiu wiv 
and cluldien, by infoiming us, when attacked, which g( 
is offended, and what is the expiation blow, had we 
doctor who could cme us vuthout leference to the goc 
as we learn that yom doctors cuie you, aU would be Ave 
If we remain dependent on the piiests foi cuie, they iv 
lefei aU oui diseases to the Earth God unpiopitiated 1 
human blood, and Ave must sacrifice oi die ” ‘ Send ■ 

a doctor,” ciied aU the poor cieatuies, at a conference 
the Avhole Baia Mootah, “ and we aatII make him a god 
I have, of course, been most anxiously on the looko 
for a doctor, and I am m hopes that I have secured one 
an Onyah Brahtmu, who Baba tells me once doctored d 
Eajah of Chiuua-Ejmedy Avith success, and Avho has rei 
many doctorial books, Avhich he inherited, Avith doctoii 
wisdom, from his father, and Avho wdl, I hope, do in a Ava; 

Eaily m January 1843, Captam Macphersou ascendi 
tlie Ghauts, accompamed by Captain Mackenzie of li 
OAvn leyiment, as an amatem He had now heard of tl 
approval of his measuies by the Government, and 1 
Avas enabled to act AAith some confidence, tlioiigli sad 
* Bera or Tan, ttie Eartli Goddess See above, p 113 y 
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mattei of great difficulty to determine what to do with 
the sacrfficers m any of the foui cases It appeared that 
they had acted Avithout any connection with then tribes — 
that the sacrifices had been purely private and secret 
— the body bemg buned imshaied I found that I was so 
strong, that aftei evoking a imiversal expression of 
pnbhc condemnation of the breaches of faith, hateful 
alike to gods and men, and to tlie Cncar, I could add to 
my strength by leaving them otherwise unpunished So, 
although qiute prepared to use coercion if expedient, I 
have found coercion unnecessary m aid of the poweis 
derived fiom justice and from persuasion , and I am, 
thank God, gratified and satisfied with this commence- 
ment of my woik I have pioved that the means which 
I suggested, and which alone are available here, are 
sufficient to the end I saw that justice was the mastei- 
key to the minds of this people, and I have apphed it so 
as to obtain possession of them Its apphcation was 
mdeed a task of the highest difficulty, and my auxiety 
has been gieat But I think that I have escaped im- 
portant eiior ’ 

His plan was not so much to mtroduce new laws as 
to aid the woikmg of the existing institutions among the 
Khonds, givmg them his counsel and guidance, but 
making then tiibal heads his assessors, and paities to 
eveiy deciee He tmned his influence, as it giew, to the 
question of sacrifice, and m the end was able to foini 
in every blanch of these two tubes a stiong anti-sacii- 
ficmg paity, which included about two-thnds of the men 
of mfluence 

The follo'wmg extiact fiom his Eeport of 22ndApiil 
1843, may seive to show the dehcacy of tlie task ni 
whicli he was engaged, and the patience Avith which he 
oveicame the many obstacles which it presented — 

‘ I passed giadiially and cautiously fiom the le'^ to tlie 
moie difficult questions, and finally dealt AVith tliosc 
which seiiously engaged the passions of the tubes. 
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can ying out tlie change everywliere, and I beheve to the 
satisfaction of the people I shall state, by ipay of 
example, a smgle case ^7hlch long resisted settlement A 
woman of Athara Mootah who had been some time 
betrothed, and for whom the consideration agreed on 
liad been paid, eloped with a lover of Bara Mootah 
Her branch of a tube demanded her surrender, but it 
was indignantly refused The estabhshed course then 
was to have lequired her pnce from the branch of her 
seducer, when its refusal would have justified war But, 
without making that demand, a party of tire woman’s 
branch slew treacherously a kinsman of the lover, who 
had assisted at the elopement The kmdred of the 
deceased immediately demanded of me permission to 
revenge their wrong, or a promise that the Government 
would avenge it The heads of the hostile branch ad- 
mitted the facts to be as alleged, and simply said, that 
“ should the Government resolve to avenge tlie hfe taken, 
they submitted — the slayers were in my camp ” But 
the idea of composition, as in the case of a life taken 
ivithin a tube, did not entei into any rmnd , and when 
suggested, it was instantly rejected by both parties 
‘ I may observe, in passing, that our cnmmal law, even 
if it had been apphcable here, would neither have been 
thought just, nor could have settled this feud By it at 
least SIX persons were guilty of murder, but the pumsh- 
ment of more than one of those persons would have been 
held to be iniqmtous by the Khonds, and that so clearly, 
that a claim for compensation, for any punishment by us 
m excess of the natural equivalent, would have lam, 
in the opimon of all, agamst Bara Mootah Moreover, 
the law of compensation, combming tribal with mdi- 
vidual responsibility, is — ^to judge from the rarity of 
minders here, from the apparent effects of capital 
punishment upon the Khonds in the years 1835 and 
1836, and from all the ideas which I now heard ex- 
pressed — most probably by far the most effectual law that 
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could be demised foi the pievention of muider from 
pll^ate 01 fiom pubhc motives Tlnougli peisuasiou and 
msti action addiessed to eacli blanch sepaiately, and to 
individuals dining ncaily tivo months, the minds of 
almost all iveie at length gamed — a paity of the youth 
alone being left foi letahation and wai The two hostile 
branches linding that tliey stood alone, that which had 
lost the life firat agieed to accept compensation , the 
oilier, after a stiuggle, dining which I pitched my tents 
amongst its \ illages, consented to pay it The bin den 
•was so allotted that the fainil}^ of the muideieis, in the 
fust instance at least, lost all then propeity, while two- 
thiids of the balance fell upon the branch, and the tube 
made up ivhat lemamed All acknowledged that the 
pieccdent established was a triumph foi peace The 
hostile feelings of the chsputnnts seemed soon to subside 
The eldeis of both paities feasted on a portion of the 
compensatory buflalocs and swine, while the young 
men of the branch wdiich had paid them diove and 
earned the leinainder good-hiimoui ediy ovei the boidei, 
and several maiiiages sprang up between the tubes ’ 

He liad now allied luniself chiectly with the chiefs 
and men of influence in each tube, so as to identify 
then authonty and that of the Government, and confei 
the substantial benefits of justice and peace upon the 
mass of the people He was exceedingly anxious to 
secuie the co-opeiatiou of Sam Bissye, but that -wnly 
chief peiceived that this Avas incompatible AVith the con- 
tinuance of the pecuhai influence and the gains which 
he denved fiom standing completely between the Go- 
vernment and the Klioiids He cousideied his peison 
and his office beyond Captain Macpheison’s powei, and 
he assumed decidedly the pait, which he had held his 
gromid wnth the Khonds chiefly by affecting, of champion 
of the saciificp Wliile Captain Macpheison was above 
the Ghauts, Sam was beloAv, in communication •wnth Mr 
Banneiman, who not only disbeheved the accusations 
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ngainst hini, liiit showed him tliat lie disbelieved them, 
aftei Sam and his eldest son had confessed tlie aaIioIc to 
Captain Macpheison On that officei’s letiiin to tlic 
plains, Sam Biss}^ went up to tlie Hills, and pietendmg 
that ]Mi Baimeiman liad given him authoiity to sacii- 
licc SIX victims, saciiliced one at his own place, and induced 
the Khonds of oue tube to saciifice two more Many 
lemained faitliful to tlie pledge , but, m geneial, the anti- 
saciificmg paity could not pievent tlie saciificers fiom 
bunging and buiying the flesh 

Li Apiil 1843 Captain Macpherson duly placed 
in Ml Banueiman’s hands, foi tiansmission to the Ma- 
dias Government, his repoit of what he had done, and 
of what had occurred from his want of powei , and 
urged the necessity which existed foi Sam Biss 3 ^e’s 
immediate deprivation of office, and his permanent 
lemoval, and the tempoiary removal of his thiec eldest 
sons from the countiy To his siii’iiiise and dis- 
appointment his mgent application elicited no reply from 
the Government The tiuth was that Mr Banneimau 
was piqued at Captam Macplieison’s holding this opinion 
regal dmg Sam Bissye, which necessarily implied some re- 
flection on his own penetration , and unhappily, too, he 
conceived the notion that Captain Macpheison desned the 
restoration of Dora Bissye to powei A smgle question 
would have satisfied him that he was mistaken , but, 
instead of making the inquiry, he simply kept tins 
despatch m his desk, along with a second official re- 
presentation, wntten in September by Captain Mac- 
pherson, who was in despair at the silence of the 
Government at so critical a time, and who, of course, 
never suspected — ^until the month of October, when an 
explanation took place, and Mi Bannerman, ivho had 
been sick m body and m mmd, expressed much regret 
for what had occurred — that his most important official 
despatches had been suppressed m this unwarrantable 
manner Already, in the sprmg, when he had exhoi ted the 
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Klionds to adhere to their pledge, and had stiongly de- 
uonuced the violatoi's of it, the Klionds had perceived his 
defect of poiver oi of judgment with respect to Sam Bissye , 
aud a chief had remarked, ‘Instead of cuttmg doivn the lofty 
tamarmd tiee m his path, he beats the shrubs which bend 
before him 1’ l!low, those who had pledged themselves to 
huDj^biavmg the antipatliy of then race, and darmg then 
gods, m confidence m his opmions and support, weie 
crushed by their opponents, and by the behet that he had 
abandoned them , but he had stfil a party left, for the 
people of two tubes had had distinct experience of the 
practical benefits of the system which he proposed to 
estabhsli, and had pledged themselves to rehnqmsh the 
sacrifice on the express condition of die mamtenance of 
that system There were but two saciifices m Athara 
Mootah — one pubhc and one pnvate — and none m Bara 
Mootah But m the pubhc sacrifice some people of almost 
eveiy branch shared ^ 

The following lettei may serve to illustrate the extieme 
difficulty of mam taming the British authonty m the Hills 
dm mg the unhealthy season — 

‘I sent up Gopee Singh with a party of Sebundies 
to Cooi’mmghia in the depth of the rams, and some 
forty low-country parks ^ besides, to make it plain that 
my civil decrees were not to be tnfled with Gopee 
and Ins men were obliged to come away m eight days, 

^ An occurrence of tins summer is thus chronicled hy Baba Khan ‘ On 
the 2nd June, •while niT master ■was examining a case of smugglmg arratk, 
and at that moment drinking his broth, the prisoner at the bar, a mean female, 
had her eyes fixed on the broth and my master Myself and several 
Brahmms ■who "were there suspected that something would happen to my 
master, on account of the bad-lookmg eye of the woman About one 
o’clock next mommg he was attacked ■with illness I ran instantly over 

to my master, where I found Dr and a native dresser were pre- 

Bcnhmg their remedies The natives of the to'wn came to me, and insisted 

that Dr had lolled two gentlemen before, and he would do the 

same to my master I pacified them gradually, snymg that these two 
gentlemen died of disease, but not by medicmes By the help of Providence 
my master got well very soon ’ 

® A sort of mihtia holding land on condition of military service 

O 
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ovenvhelmed by fever, but I keep the paiks in 'iepaiate 
parties up still, lelieviiig them legiilaily But foi this 
measure the authoiity of Goveiiinicnt in the Hills would 
have been at an end I am getting up a connection A\ith 
the infant-killmg tubes, which I trust u ill pioie bene- 
licial, b}'’ giving them Meiiah giils in niainage^ I am 
acquiiing quite a volume of IGiond songs I ha\o a veiA’’ 
pretty lament of some widows ovei husbands slam in 
battle, which I wish I had some one more apt at ihymiiig 
than I am to make a baUad of’ 

‘ Bcriinmpore, IJtli Soptember 1843 

‘You ask what has been done about Doia Bissye^ 
He is still on the apex of Ins foit His recall was, of 
couise, to Bannennau, a monstious idea, and not hav- 
ing been done at first it could not be done now His 
nephew, a very fine intelligent young man, visited me 
the other day fiom the zenimdaiy in Bengal where the 
family took refuge I am veiy sony to say that I could 
do nothing foi him or them I could not employ him 
among the Klioiids as anything but jiist, and this would 
not suit existing anangements I sent the pooi fellow 
to Bannennan with his petition foi employment and sub- 
sistence foi tlie family, amounting to seventy pemons, and 
living on chanty — a disgrace to the Goveinment ' He 
was, of couise, infimtely disgusted with his leception 
and dismissal — a meie cold ordei to letiun whence he 
came ’ ^ 


‘ Goomsur, IStli November 184-3 

‘ I write to you again from my tent in my noble old 
grove of Goomsur, by my old stream — the country an 
illimitable sea of com, broken by nch, deep, many-leaved 


^ Some tune before tbis letter woa rvntten, be bnd receii ed a sort of 
round-robin from bis female Menab rvnrds, to tbe eflect that if be did not 
get them husbands fortb'witb, they ivould bang themselves from tbe trees 1 
® Tbe person spoken of was Cbokro Bissye, afterwards bend of tbe msur- 
rectiou of 1840-47 
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woods, and bj bills of rarest beauty m form and clothing 
To-morrow I shaE have all the ryots of its teeming 
villages around me to make the revenue settlement for the 
year , and m a few days more the grove of the Khonds 
will be thronged by them The settlement this year is a 
veiy heavy business From a fall m the price of gram 
to the extent of two-thuds, not above half the last year’s 
revenue (though much lowered by me) has been reahsed, 
and that amid much distress , and the difficulty of setthng 
accounts, and aii-auging for the year with 600 or 
700 vdlages, wdl be great It is a melancholy thing, 
indeed, to deal with a true, honest, haidwoikmg popu- 
lation under such circ ums tances ’ 

‘ Gnnjain, I4th Becember 1S48 

‘ I see that at home you consider me to be engaged 
wholly 01 mamly m the Khond work People here con- 
sidei that woik a veiy small matter, incidental, and of 
httle account compaied with my levenue, magisterial, 
and other busmess Ulr Panneiman saded for the Cape 
on the 1st instant, leavmg me in charge of the district 
till his successoi should come, which he did yesterday 
Befoie Bannerman went ive received the resolutions of 
Government with reference to my last reports The reso- 
lutions seem to amount to this 1 That, with reference 
to my repiesentatious, the Agent shall suspend Sam Bissye 
from his office, the Government thinking that it is certam 
that he has abetted and engaged m the sacrifice , but that 
I should make f?es/i leseaiches for evidence, and report 
especially upon them f 2 That I am to proceed unme- 
drately to assure the tribes that the Government means 
to do eieiytlwig to induce them to give up the sacrifice, 
&c , &c , vath an mstruction to estabhsh fans, wlule no 
notice IS taken of my request respectmg the most necessary 
road 3 The Government declares that it mtends to 
submit to the Supreme Government a plan for the 
effectual pievention of the saciifice. This is the whole. 
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‘ Tlie real state of things you will understand best from 
this I told a party of the most fiiendly of the EHionds 
the othei day, tliat “ I meant immediately to proceed 
to the Hills and put matters right” Tliey replied, in 
their simple, just, and fearless way, “ What reason have 
we to believe you now more than before ? ” And I am 
told to go and give moie assurances to such people’ 
Willie 111 chaige of the distnct, and expecting every hour 
to be icheved, I struck at Sam, converting the faineant 
order of Government into a reality Sam was called down 
fiom the mountains as usual, and approached, as usual, with 
Ins fattest sheep, and large following, to laugh and do 
homage to me iii the old ivay I liad assembled a laige 
number of the people, whose minds I wished to impress 
Sam bowed to the giound in the cncle, aiose, and was 
told that his authonty had ceased He could not utter a 
woid I stated the case fully, foi the undeistanding of all 
present The Brahmin officials were not less dumb- 
foundeied than Sam, and looked fearfully m one another’s 
faces, wondeiing who was to be stiicken next I did not 
allow the oppoitunity to pass unimproved with lespect to 
them For the present, however, I arrested only Sam’s 
henchman, chief villain, or what you like— a fellow who, 
fiom gieat piojecting tusks, bears the name of Tuskei , 
he 18 chief i obbei in a hill-pass There will be a gi oat 
movement now in the minds of the IChonds, I expect 
to 1 egam command of them ’ 

The lesult was that Sam Bissye’s removal fiom office 
and fiom the country demonsliated signally to all the 
lustice of the Goveinment, and its resolution to carry out 
Its measuies , while the downfall of the champion of the 
^aciihce boie a lehgious significance, the importance of 
■which cannot easily be imagined The iitc ceased in 
Goomsur, as "will be related in the next chaptei. 
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lOlKTir M'^IT TO Tin. — ABOLITION OF : 

s\cimicL IV (lOOMSLi: 

JVN'UAKY TO MAY 1811 


' KhonJlniul, ICtli Tnnu 

‘ I \nnn 1 1) ;ibo\c the Ghauts on the 7th instant, i 
been ‘'incc cn^agecl m a \eiy living contest 
GoNouunent ha\c penniltocl only the ‘^uspensioi 
as a public ollicci fioin .in ollice the duties c 
lia\o long been morch noniinal I ln^e, by 
him out of Gooni'sui, gneii the susjiension som 
of ^gnificanoc , but I am left to fiirht against his 
sriOAMi sons u\o old biotheis, A\ith giandsons and 
b}' the do/eii The old chief of the countiy, fioi 
Sim Ihss^o has incsted all he has got, is Stic 
my side, haiiiig gnen me up his Mctims last yea 
the GoAcuiment let me tuin out Sam and his b 
the tubes undci him -uould have necessaiily : 
to then old idlcgiance to this man, uhen the sai 
supei’stition Aiould haie iccencd a blow the ’ 

> In ti letter wntlon in tins jenr, Cnptam Arnephorson savB 'I 
tlmt I can of ini IHiond work below the lulls, at a safe place 
lip the hills mill coinpkte thewrork Wliun it is plougbmg-tinie, 
time, or rcaping-tinio, or am other time in particular, I might ai 
upon spints as upon the Khonds to come to mo, or eicu to talk 
w ent to them , so that it rcq^iures verj nice arrangement md 
Imsmoss with them ’ 
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wliicli cannot be estunated I could then have said, 
decisively, that the battle was won The people would 
have sought my justice, hke the people of my two tribes 
[JBara Mootah and Athara Mootah], and would have been, 
hke them, subdued by it These Klionds \i e the Khonds 
of the Mootah of Hodzoghor] now say that Sam Bissye 
13 a martyr for their rehgion , that the Government may 
lemove him, but that his seed remain, and that any one 
of his family will do for them , that my two tribes 
havmg no heads, received justice from me, and thus be- 
came my slaves, and then abandoned their gods , that 
they, on the other hand, will mamtain a cluef of the stock 
which has hitherto ruled them , that tliey dechne my 
justice, and that they will mamtam the ancient faith 
Thus at present, you see, there is no opemng m the surface 
of society for my wedge The people aie stiong in their 
faith, and true to its champions These champions have 
plundered and tormented them to an mcredible extent, 
and if the Government had let me act as I desired, the 
recollection of them sujSenugs would have aided our object 
m a most important degree But every wrong is foi gotten 
“ We do not want your justice,” they say, “ and we will 
mamtam our lehgion, and will have for om chief one of the 
lace of its great defender ” This I allow — and I am sime 
that you will allow — is a very unpromismg state of things 
All these Klionds have come and done homage, and have 
been told our minds , and the people of my two tnbes 
(whom I have biought here en masse to show them how 
justice IS given and how it has been received) have 
told them, m a way which moie than lewards me for all 
my laboui “That the countiy had been tom to pieces 
by bloody feuds and private quarrels — was full of violence 
and confusion , that valleys had become hills, and hills 
had become valleys, and aU wei e disti acted , that I had 
come and settled every contest, and given every man his 
light, and that they now followed me wherever I went, 
to seek more justice, and to show gratitude ” But for this 
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testimony, given in a large asseinbl}^, tliese new Khonds 
would not have been even tolerably well-iuchned towards 
me But the impression it produced was prodigious, and 
it -wtII yet beai due fiiut My plans foi managing this 
peojile, now hard as stone and deaf as adders, aie not fully 
matured But I do not despair of managing them, if 
Heaven wiU let us hve here foi a httle while My work of 
the last two years has stood the trial to which it has been 
subjected for the last two mouths far bettei than I could 
have hoped I think I can now pronounce my two dis- 
tricts to be safe ’ 


‘ Berliampore, 16tli February 1844 

‘ My last letter to you was from Khondland I re- 
tiuned lieie fiom thence about a fortmght ago, having 
completely accomplished my objects I had a hard battle 
of It, but all my labour is now more than rewarded The 
whole of the Goomsur Khond country — a region thirty 
uules long by twelve broad, and including four great 
tubes, divided into nearly a hundred distinct branches. — is 
completely conquered, and by the useot moial influences 
alone Sam Bissye’s sons opposed me with deep art, 
convincmg the Khonds that my authority was very 
small , that I coidd but require a few victims, and go OS' 
when they were given to me , that Sam’s influence and 
money would piocuie the reversal by the Agent of 
all my acts , and that they, the sons, were absolutely de- 
voted to the rehgion and mterests of the Khonds The 
Klionds and the sons were thus firmly leagued together, 
and acted as one man My first plan was to attempt 
to comnnce the sons that their and their father’s sole 
hope of ultimate safety lay in devotmg themselves, and 
g ainin g the devotion of the Khonds, to my objects, — the 
proof bemg the dehvery of all the victims This plan 
failed entiiely The sons brought in just as many victims 
as they could persuade the Klionds to give up as neces- 
sary to my depaitme, and no more They would not lun 
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the slightest iisk of breaking ^\^th the Klionds, or of falsi- 
i3aDg anyone of their oivn pietences oi delusions I then 
entuely changed the ground and the older of battle — my 
objects being, first to expose the falsehood of the sons as 
to the extent of my authoiity, and to the mode m A\hich 
I would exert it , and secondly, to transfer the rehgious 
authonty of the office of liigh-pnest of the tube from 
Sam to the tribe’s ancient Hindu cml and religious liead, 
who was my tned paitisan But heie I must tell you 
that Sam’s ancestor, four genei ations ago, was a victim- 
child whom the Hindu head of the tnbe rescued, and 
made his assistant m the ministry of the guardian-deity of 
the tube The descendant of tliat Hindu head having 
opposed the late Eajah of Goomsur, the Eajah made 
Sam’s fathei Hindu head or Bissye of half the tnbe ^ 
Sam saw that he could not hope permanently to supersede 
the old family wth the Klionds, unless he could become 
sacerdos as well as rex, and, about six years ago, sensibly 
and simply stole the divinity fiom his ancient shnne, and 
made lumself his sole mmister, and thence acquired a vast 
accession of influence How I resolved to lestore this 
deity — a lump of stone — to the shime and the keeping of 
its ancient mimster, my partisan The Khonds stood so 
determinedly aloof from me that I could not be qmte cei- 
tain of their feelmgs as to the act I had had slight fever 
at the foot of the Ghauts and agam above the Ghauts, and 
I could not be sure of remmnmg for an hour to deal with 
its possible consequences But if the move succeeded, it 
was checkmate , and I had acquired great faith m Wai- 
burg’s fever-drops My plan was to call the sons and aU 
the Khonds to a council at my tents , then to declare my 
1 esolution to the sons only, and to send them m charge of 
Baba to make over the god, his sanctum being quietly 


^ The manner m ■w'hich IIindiiB and Khonds are mixed up together in 
the Hills IS reiy difficult to explain Here ivere tiro Hmdu families con- 
tending for the headship of a Khond tnbe The divimty -was the local or 
Tillage god 
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suiiounded by a few men-at-arms , while I detained the 
Khonds m council, and ponied into their ears an oration 
suited to the occasion AH was fully piepaied I began 
to state my lesolution to the sons a fit of fever came on, 
but piovidentially. as it was to come, befoie the cntical 
words passed my hps I now mdeed began to feai that 
I must quit the unwon field But my head was up next 
day, and I made the move It was perfectly successful 
Baba and my other chief instruments acted their parts m 
a masterly way No difficulty occurred save to Baba, 
who found it no easy matter to persuade the sons to make 
dehveiy with anything like a pleasant grace, even under 
a toiient of cousolmg reflections, most logically deduced 
from the doctimes of faith and necessity ^ After an 


* Bnta’a narrative of these proceedings is as folloivs — ‘ On the 22 nd 
of January my mister proved better We sent again for B0130 and the 
brothers of Sam Bissve, and said to them, “ We trusted that you would 
pursue the counsels of the Government, hut you did not, and our pur- 
poses are become useless, through yon and your perverseness "t^at 
do you say of the accusation of the Dulhehra against you, that your 
father stole his deity?” They rephed “It is true the deity belongs 
to the Dulhehra, and the Circar may do ns they choose ” Then B0130, son 
and heir to Sam Bissye, was ordered to dehver the stolen god to the Dul- 
behrn A warrant was issued Gopee Singh, the Sirdar of the Sebundies, 
proceeded to the yiUage of Sam Bissye, where the deity was deposited, and 
surrounded it with his guard, who wnlLed thither qmte unsuspiciously and 
wandenngly, ns if they were onlv going for water to the nver I proceeded, 
by my mister's orders, with some Sehimdies, and the Dulhehra with some of 
his Ehonds, and B0130, the son of Sam Bissve, together with an elephant 
to impart respect and fear, to see the deity restored AH this while the 
Sirdar was on his horse movmg to and fro from the house of Sam Bissye 
and the raised shed of the deity B0130 walked slowly and crookedly 
hehmd, as a buffalo some one was draggmg ngamst his wdl, he pulling back- 
wards Then the Dulhehra, the Sirdar, and myself entered the god’s shed, 
and asked Boqo, son of Sim Bissye, what deity was placed there He 
answered “ Bodo Eavallo, the god that was stolen from the Dulhehra.” 
At that instant Boijo’s countenance looked hke a cat when it misses its 
prey, deeply distracted and angry, and foohsh also I ordered to excaVate 
the deity, who was holf-buned m the earth While diggmg the Dulhehra 
saidtoBoi^o, “This god is not mme, you have concealed it somewhere 
else, and substituted another stone here, staimng it with the blood of 
goats ’’ I told the Dulhehra that “ Eight or ten years has expired since the 
deity was brought away, and probably you were too yoimg then to be able 
to recognise the deity now Your grandfather is here — send him to see ’ The 
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hour’s explanations ^vltll the conncil, the poor Hionds 
Aveie gained , the falsehood of the denial of my authoiity 
Avas fully established to their minds by its exertion in the 
matter of the gieat god of the land The old Hindu 
head (called the Hulbehia) was exalted to the skies Ho 
food was eaten m the house of Sam that day The Khonds 
gradually became mine under the application of my jus- 
tice They pledged themselves to give up the sacrifice, 
and are still sending m their victims through the Dulbehra 
Ills authority IS le-estabhshed over the whole tribe The 

old man dug up the deity, and eximnined it, and enid, “ It is ours ” AJler 
identifying the deity, who was without shape, and weighing about 76 lb'’ , 
the Dulbehro’s sen’ont for worshipping it rolled it round ^vlth n new wet 
garment, and placed it on the head of his son, n young man B 0130 stood 
like a stone, and highly angry, but remembenng that his father was in con- 
finement We nil slowly brought the deity to my master, who was then sitting 
before his tent, under a large mongo-tree, with Soondern Singh and all 
the Khonds of Hodzoghor and Tentilghor in a council, relating to them, 
'' That m former times all nations sacrificed, and lued very poorlj , but 
gradually, by their own etpenonce or that of others, they relinquished the 
practice, and became prosperous When we came to Bara and Athnra 
Mootahs, we mtended to come to you also, but there existed a barner 
between us (meaning Sam Bissye), -which we hare, by the determination of 
Government, demolished, and our objects are become knoivn to you The 
Khonds of Bara Mootah and Athara Mootab are here, who are well aware 
of our views This restoration of the god to the Dulbehra, is it just or im- 
justP” They answered, “A very just proceedmgl” Since which day 
the Khonds turned their mmds entirely to ours, and beheved our power 
to be highest, attended m crowds, gradually growing larger, to our tents, 
■md not only m the day, but by night also, to hearken to our ivise counsels, 
and they beheved aU that we said to be the truth Before all this 
happened — ^viz , on the 13th of January 1844 — the Khond women of the 
■village of Lennapadra, of Tentilghor in Athnra Mootah, came to my master, 
who gaie beads and lookmg-glnsses, to the young ones especially, and 
told them that they must positively prevent their husbands from sacnfices , 
and, pleasmgly for them, declared their children aU beautifullest, and sent 
them away to their homes with gladness ’ 

On this restoration of the deity to its o-wner, it may be observed that 
the proceedmg was in the fullest accordance -with usage A smt may be 
brought, m the courts of British India, to recover possession of a rehgious 
office, or of a H i n du temple, to establish an exclusive nght to conduct 
the rehgious duties of the temple, and to receive the offerings made by any 
who may choose to resort to it nor, in truth, would the functions of 
government be adequately discharged if, while effect is gii en to ordmnry 
cml rights, claims which the people regard ns pecuharly sacred were left to 
be enforced by the sword or the war-nxe 
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other tnbes of Goomsui, alieady paitially gamed, became 
entiiely mine after tins cousiimmation, the conquest of 
Sam’s piopei domain ’ 

As a specimen of the maimei m which Captain 
j\Lacpheison comiiiiimcated -uitli the Ehonds, it may be 
woitli wliile to mseit here Ins memoiandum of the pro- 
ceedings of a council held at Tentilghoi, during this -visit 
to the Hills — 

‘ Asked the assembled chiefs of Hodzouhoi, “ Well, 
hai e you communicated with all the people, and what is 
the lesult?” 

‘ “ We have told it to all, and most of the small people 
aic heie piesent let them heai the proposal from youi 
lips, lest they suspect us of having fiamed it, m any 
degiee, from the desiie to become gieatmth the Govern- 
ment, 01 the desiic for diess, foi cloth, and foi money ” 

‘ Then said I “Fonueily all the woild, Englisli, Hin- 
dus, Mussidnians, saciificed men To some knowledge 
came, and they taught others, and by degiees the nte has 
been abolished, save amongst you Bullocks aie one 
with bullocks, hoiscs with horses, deer with deer — so all 
men have the same mteiests We seek meiely to com- 
mumcate to you a good which we liave learnt, and to 
save you from a sin We know the history of the woild 
from leading and -svntiug, and the state of it from tra- 
veUmg , you know nothing of this But we ask you — 
Look at Baia Mootah and Athaia Mootah, which have 
given up their victims and the sacrihce , look at them, 
and see whethei om acts have not been purely beneficial, 
and whethei they have sufiered from givmg up the nte P” 

‘ A pnncipal Miilhcko then said to the assembly “ All 
aie heie present, from the oldest Panwa to his youngest 
son, from the oldest Sittia to his youngest son, from the 
oldest Mulheko to his youngest son This counsel of the 
Cncai appealed good to us We communicated it to 
you — ^you hear it agam Let it not be said m futme 
times, ‘ Those old men leceived this advice, and made us 
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act upon it, and we have been mined ’ We aie the old 
and passing — you aie the young, who -will remain Do 
you foim youi judgment and declare it ” 

‘ Ootan Sing Didbehia “ 0 Mullickos of all Mootahs, 
heai 1 I have received the counsel of the Circar I am 
convinced that it is good , I am prepared to devote my 
hfe to cany it out Again, Sam Bissye has long concealed 
this counsel from you, and upheld opposite ideas by every 
art You see what the Circar and the gods have wiouglit 
on him On both these considerations this new counsel 
IS embraced by me In cai lying it out, I know neither 
friend nor enemy, nor gieat man nor small man I am 
for caiiymg it out, and I will execute all wishes of the 
Government with lespect to it Now, unless you are at 
present fully resolved to adopt this counsel, you may 
hereafter say, ‘ The mjuiy to our lehgion lias arisen from 
the Keout^ whom we established to save and protect us 
from the Ciicai ’ I declaie that I will expend my hfe to 
carry out this design If you object to this couise on my 
part, say it at once, and express youi desire for my 
lemoval before the Circai ” 

‘ Then the most ancient white-lieaded dim-eyed Mul- 
hcko, after consultation, answered “ You have desired 
me, 0 MuUickos, to give the answei My strength is 
gone, my mmd is gone — all my faculties are weakened 
But I will answer Let those ivho are disposed assist me 
A Menah child is not a buffalo’s calf, that m time will 
plough , nor a cow’s calf, good to eat , nor a sheep, to 
drop lambs , nor a brass pot, of which, when broken, 
ornaments may be made, nor the non of an axe, which, 
when worn, may yet barb arrows and after what we 
have heard, and after our discussions respecting it, what 
pai-t is there for us to take — ^what is the use of keeping 
them P We have got none ” 

‘ At this pomt murmurmg and confusion of face arose 

1 The fnmil j- of the Dulbehra belongs to the caste of Keouts, or nrer- 
fishennen 
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niioncr th<' Khonil*- ind om ijropU* iniinodnU'lv snid, 
“11 \o\i u dK nu in to <-1% ^(nl Inm* ni^ Mtlims, ‘^w 
■■o It <111(0 All the IClioinl*’ *« ud. “ I li.'tl not oin 
nit niuii: and llio old ^jx'nKd ‘•'inl tliat lit; had for- 
”o‘i< n Iln old man wa^^tlun notiiia’lcd, and (wo old 
Mnllulvo*: < niK’ finwiid and “^iid “ Om incaninii w.ib 
tln^ At ]n<-imt t<<w nd- oni Mt Inn cliildien A\li(am 
wi, moan t'> Kill we !'<•< 1 iittU* alltaMion, and do not fear 
the '•111 ol (lair d'MlIi A\ lien v.e ‘•liall <ji\c lip the 
‘•uritue w»' “'ll ill ULj.nd tlninwitli ifloitioii, and look 
on tin '•111 of tluii dt iili with fear Airini in dclnci- 
imz np the iliildieii t<^ ii'^ Mnlluko'' jicople will think, 
* A'' till-' rliild W'l'- not (o he cuiitued I h.a\e lo'=t a 
\iluihle In'id'-nini, oi i wooddittei, oi a plniiirhinaii, 
Ol a elnld on whom nu nflctlmiu weie “^et ’ and he will 
ioel .men with the Mullnko who niloinu and takes the 
ilnld '■o to jinneiU mfoimme and t-iking lctc\en man 
de(''l iu> at once what Mi'tiim he In'- 

‘ i'lieii a mniihei died out “I ha\c one,’’ “I]ia\e 
two ’ vko . and ill told then \ictnm c\eept two We 
told them “."'ll if ^ou will th.it ^on lane none, but 
'•lionld It he pioted th it yni ha\e, Min t annot .ag.im show 
^o^n f lee 111 the couiieil ’ Then thev coiifos'-od they had 
1 01 tain Met ini'- '1 hen we s.iid “We tiusl that no cmI 
roniuel will heicafier induce mhi to saci ificc, and that no 
igiioiant people m the pmelewili do so .acting separately, 
u has hetii the c.ue in Atliai.i l^lootah ” They leplied, 

‘ You e-t ihh'-h ^oul hou'=e heie, the odeiideis, will they 
not he known to }ou'' ” ’ 

' I’lb'x Kimn M\«, timl n Iiitl< Ia(< r — dta Font for the Klioncla of 
\tlmm Moolah nnd llnm Mootnh, ivlio iu-m mhled tlio follo\Miig (ln^, nnd 
III Id n jiuhhi couniil on (ho nflmr of Tiitto Alulluho, Ijonpo Arnllicko, 
and fiottn Miillirl.o, -wlio -non' ^ iin ^ll‘:'^os throe chief nccnniphcen in 
F lonfitinfr M\ inn-tir, Sooiahm ‘Siiiph, nnd nneelf ivcro present jNU 
jiin'-ttr qiieitioiud Jedto JInUicho “Win did ^oll Fncnlico ® ” lie 
anFWLrtd “AI( f null ^^lro Fidt , n hnm broKo and fill niiaivnros on 
nn "nfo, and fIih dual n tiger di\oiirtd nn biidiilo, nnd another \^oinnu 
ditd 111 ctiildbirlh , nnd I nlm -wns dniigoroiidt ill Then Giindn Aful- 
liclio (old me, ' W lint nre nil (hcsi siinuring'< ? A\ In not sncnfice n 
Mttiiii ■' I •will go nud take &nin Bi‘»'-\of> pemiiB--ion to ofior one, aa I 
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Onptain Mncphcison, soon after his return to the plains, 
was enabled to lepoit as follows — 

‘ I have the high satisfaction to state that the great season 
of sacrifice is past, and that theie has been no appaient 
tendency to sacnfice in any pait of the Kliond countiy of 
Goomsui The stage of pi ogress attained by each tube 
in the religious change has, however, been distinctly 
maiked in this peiiod The tribes of Bara Mootah and 
Athaia Mootah, most advanced, have not received from 
the festivals lield aiound them a paiticle of the flesh into 
then soil Five men of the latter (of whom one was a 
priest) attended a sacnfice witlim tlie Bengal frontier, 
brought away flesh, and buried it secietly m then viUage- 
fields When the act was known the people instantly 
compelled them to dig it up, and sent them wuth it to my 
chief agent, deinandmg theu punishment by the Govern- 
ment, as false to it and to them, and deeply cnrmnal m 
the sight of the gods I have detamed the pnest, but 
hope that it may be possible to lelease him soon The 
Khonds of Hodzoghor, as was to be expected, have 
bi ought flesh to many of then villages The distncts of 
Teutilghoi and Chokapaud, as I am at piesent mfoimecl, 

Lave Lenrd tlint lie has got permission from the Circar to sacnfice victims ’ 
Then I told Gunda Mnlhcto that ‘I have no victims to sncriface, and 
am imahle to go just now , you had better go for me ’ Upon which 
Gunda MuUicko said, ^ You have ft piece of land in Hodzoghor, and I will 
procure you a victim for it , then sacnfice, and get better of your sick- 
ness ’ Then Gunda Mulhcko went to Sam Bissye, and related of Jeotto’s 
ftilment. SamBissye stated to him that — ‘Although the Circar prevents vou 
from sacnfice, do not you rehnquish it , ns that is the most precious medi- 
cine, and none other medicine is worth I have got permission from the 
Circar to sacnfice siv victims, and I have already sacnficed three ’ ” Jeetto 
and the rest also said “ We believed Sam Bissye’s report to be true, for when 
he returned mto this country from Nowgaum, he came puhlishmg most 
notonously that he had Government hberty to sacnfice siv victims, and we 
beheved it , and as the Circar did not in the least punish him foi his former 
sacnfices, we imagmed what he pubhshed was Uie truth , otherwise we 
should not have committed this sacnfice ” Then my master asked the 
council what was their decision The pnncipnl Khonds answered, that 
“they are entirely guilty, and the Circar must certainly punish them 
severely ” Then we placed Jeetto Mulhcko, Lengo Mujlicko, and Gotta 
MuUicko in arrest, also the negotiator Gundn Mulhcko , and my mastei 
gave the Khonds their usual presents, and dismissed them ’ 
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ha\e lemaiued almost but not peifectly pure The 
whole numbei of ^nctlms lescued this yeai is 142, and all 
aie Klionds or Panwas,oi of the other castes permanently 
lesideiit on the Hills, except tivo Hindu childien from the 
low couutiy boideimg on the Gliaiits Tlie expeiience 
of this and of last yeai pi ores that the piactice of kid- 
napping childien fiom the low country has neaily ceased 
in tins pait of the distnct 

‘With lespect to the futuie, I conceive that it is esta- 
bhshed that if the climate of the southern tracts shall be 
found enduiable foi one or two mouths in the yeai, the 
abolition of the saciihce thioughout the Kliond country 
may be accomphshed The gieat difficulty has neces- 
sanly been in the fiist step, in the acquisition of the 
necessaiy knowledge — the formation of efficient mstni- 
ineuts — the completion of an expenmen tal opeiation 
upon a scale sufficiently large to test the pnnciples 
apphed The great moial and intellectual aptitude of the 
Klionds to leceive the ideas which it is desned to com- 
mumcate to them sanctions the expectation that their 
progiess in improvement inU fully coiiespond to the 
oppoitiinities Avhich shall be afforded to them — that they 
will make a noble letuiii foi wise tutelage ’ 

The following is dated ‘Aska, 14th March 1844 ’ — 

‘ Great has been my need aU this time of an assistant 
in tins work I am now out in tlie district, my tents 
pitched in a dehghtful wood, near my old village of 
Aska I am drawing in revenue and domg civil justice, 
besides Bow-stieet and Lord Mayor’s cases without num- 
ber , and I have Khonds^ donm daily, and the sacrificei-s 


^ The Khond ■witnesses -who came to give their evidence ngnmst cer- 
tiin prisoners ivere living in ‘Lunjapilly, a -nUage of Soondem Sing, 
granted to him by Government One mommg, on a sunshiny day, -while 
Soonderh Sing •was coming on his palnnqmn to see my master nith 
these Khonds, one of them remarked, ■with astonishment and laughter, 
“ See I that palnnqmn -was made in the lo-w-country it is very beautiful, 
pamted -with colours, fixed -with hoards, hned -with doth, and iron fixed to 
it , ho-w -well it looks ! ” Another said “ The senses of the low-countty 
people are not -worth a co-wry Ho-w many men must have taken ho-^ 
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in my pledged tribes last yeai, as fixed companions, 
leal mug and giving wisdom I have also Sam and his 
sous piisoners at huge, undei a very shaqi look-out by 
Baba and his estabhslimeut ’ 


Captain Macpherson’s health had now quite given way, 
and havmg piovided against the lepetition of the obstinate 
and preposterous lesistance offered to the work of aboh- 
tion, by obtaining the sanction of the Government to the le- 
moval of Sam Bissye and thiee membeis of his family from 
the distnct, he recommended kli Jolin Cadenhead as the 
fittest person to take charge of the Klionds in his absence 
That gentleman had attended him in the long and seveie 
illness caused by lus first visit to tlie Hills, and had kmdly 
written for him when the state of his eyes made it im- 
possible for him to use a pen Aftei removmg to a distant 
part of the country, he had still kept up a close coi- 
lespondeuce vnth Captam Macpherson, and was mtimately 
acquamted with everything that had been done for the 
abolition of human saciifice and infanticide He was 
not only a man of much skill in his profession, and 
in the coUateial sciences, but one who had a mmd 
capable of dealing with political and social questions, 
as well as a ready and energetic character, combimng 
great benevolence with a high and mdepeudent spuit 
Accordingly, Mr Cadenhead was suddenly — and with- 
out even the fonn of consultmg him as to his in- 

mncli trouble m making tins palnnqmn 1 They felled wood, sawed it into 
planks, placed them together, and formed them into a palanquin , and then 
it 18 only comfortable for one mdividual, and great wastage of money, while 
on account of one person many suffer much labour If that man was to 
walk and go, he would save his money, and not give trouble to others Is 
not this a wise business P If one-quarter port of the n oney expended by 
Soondera Smg on that palnnqmn was spent in purcbnsmg good meat and 
the marrowbones of buffaloes for himself, and all was so consumed by him, it 
would give vast strength to his hmbs, be palatable to his mouth, and fiU 
hiB stomach for a long time to his heart’s content. The low-country people 
have, I think, little sense ” — Baba Khan'% Lctieis 
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clinations — ohIcigcI to leliiiqmsli liis medical charge in the 
pleasant distiict of Salem, and to nndeitake the laboiions 
duties of riincipal Assistant to the Agent m Ganjam, 
Avhilc Captain iMacpheison piepaied to visit Calcutta 
and j\Iadi-a‘', v itli a view to explain the state of Ediond 
aflaii's, and to obtain authonty to act agamst the sacrifice 
not only in the Madias tcnitoiy, but in all the districts 
1 oiind about 


‘ Goomsur, ard June 1844 

‘ Fiom the whole Kliond ivoik not being undei me, but 
paitly undei me, pai tly undei the Agent, paitly under 
Eengal, the obstacles in the way of its completion aie 
mulophed to tlie greatest possible extent It is a great 
thing that my strength endiiied pist to this point I 
really do not think I could have earned on the wai much 
lonuei, whatevei the stalce Uad the Goi eminent be- 
haved with the least shadoiv of reason, I should by this 
time liavc accomplished at least six times as much ’ 


‘ Gopnlpore, 4th July 1844. 

‘The Government has entiiely appioved of and con- 
firmed all that has been done They peiused my leport 
Avith “the highest satisfaction,” and “such success having 
attended the measiiies employed, they desiie to lecord the 
sense they entertain of the meiits and exeitions of the Fu'st 
Assistant Agent, the chief msti ument in effecting this iin- 
poitant change in the Khond habits and lehgious pimci- 
ples ” But now, it ought to be i ecoUected that the 
Government has done all it could to pi event this success , 
that my only instructions have been — fu'st, in 1841, to visit 
the Kliond country, but not to allude to the sacrifice 
as a Khond iite , secondly, in 1842, to wait for a plan of 
operation to be framed by the Government , and thudly, 
m end of 1843, to suspend Sam and do nothing mote 
vAatever on my peiil — the Government being convinced 

p 
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that I could not succeed, while pool Bannerman was 
appaiently determined that I should not The Go- 
vernment has ordered everythmg I have asked foi 
m the fullest and most coidial way, only askmg if I wish 
to have a more condign punishment than pei’petual exile 
mflicted on the old villam Sam The best thing they 
have done, an act for which I am thankful mdeed, is 
them most ready decree, accoidmg to my desire, of gold 
medals to Baba and Soondeiah, “m testimony of the appie- 
ciation by the Government of then mentorious and im- 
portant sei vices ” It wdl gieatly help the service ’ 

‘ Gopalpore, 17th Jiily 1844 

‘ If I had proper assistance and authonty, and but a 
gleam of health — and, if it were possilile, but a little use 
of my arm, which I have thrown back grievously m 
wilting this report, — I could now conquei a great extent 
of that teiiible country m a shoit space of time, makmg 
the conquest of the rest comparatively easy I now see 
my way dimly to a begmnmg of scliools amongst the 
Khonds, and am deeply engaged m gettmg up an Oiiyah 
Spelling-book, and a Fu-st Book of universal religion and 
nioials for them ’ 

The coume of events, then, had been tins A single 
dustei of the tubes ^ of Goomsui, moved by the piomise, 
and by the expenence of practical benefits confeiTed, and 
by — to use the expression officially employed at a latei pe- 
iiod — ‘the admnable powei of individual character’^ which 
Captain Macpherson bi ought to beai upon them, had unam- 
moiisly agieed upon Ins lequisition to give up its human 
sacnfice, proiided that like terms were imposed upon its 
neighbours Theie was no "eneial sickness or failure of 
crops dining the caily and cntical period, and that clustei 
of tnbes stood film and time to its compact 

’ Tlio=o of the disfnct of Dnm Jloofnh 

’ See tbo ‘ Jlcmomiidiim (prepared nt tlio India IIousc) of Ibo Iniprovo- 
ment of the Administration of India during the Inst Thirl} Tears ’ ordered 
h} the IIousc of Commons to bo punted, 12th February 1858 
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A second cliistei of tribes^ had entered into a- similai 
coiiA ention, not at first unanimously , but all had been Avon 
OA or, by dehcate and firm tieatment, to a perfect adop- 
tion of the iieAv S3'steni 

The tubes of the tAvo lemaining distncts- of Goomsur 
stood out foi a time, AAdiile the native local agent of the 
GoA’ernment AA^as sufleied to employ, foi tlie mamtenance 
of the saciifice, the mflueuce AAduch he deiived from that 
situation But upon his removal tliey gave AA^ay, moved 
by the 7ealous persuasion of the reclaimed tubes, and by 
their OAvn experience of Captain Macphemon’s admmis- 
tiation of justice Thus the AA^hole of the Ahonds of 
Goomsur AAeie gamed 


' Those of Vtharn Mootidi 
’ Ilodzoghor and Chohnpaud 
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CHAPTER XIV 

RESULTS OF CAPTAIX MACPHERSOX’S MAXAGEMEXT OF THE 
SACEIFICIXG EHOXDS 

1842-1844 

It has been shown that -when Captain Macpberson as- 
sumed charge of our lelations with the Ehonds, early in 
1S42, the sacrificing tnbes, notwithstanding Major Camp- 
bell’s piaiseworthv efibits dunngupwaids of four years, 
letmned undiimmshed their determination to continue 
tlie saaifice of human victims 

We have now ainved at the summer of 1844 The 
whole of the tribes of Goomsur had entirely abandoned 
human sacnfice ^ The exact rehmous significance of 

’ General Campbell tells u', that when he returned to Goomsur in 1847, 
after an absence of fire rears he learnt with unfeigned pleasure that no 
public performance of the Mennh ntc Lad Inten place since he had left the 
Kbonds and be could not discorer that there had been anr pm ate one He 
b'diercd tber bad remained faithful to their pledge, and he niarted his 
npproml of their «tendfastness br beslornng upon them some pieces of red 
cloth, a decoration which it seems was in request among the^e hirhanans 
(‘Ptrsonnl Narratne,’ p 'VI ) The statement attributed to the Khond chiefs 
b\ General CnnipL U ii not hterallr true, os we hare seen for mnnr 
CTiri of snmfice occurred and some were punished, in Goomsur after 
bi^ departure in March l'*42, winch are stated in the records of the 
Ag(.nc\ (a fact which he had probabh forgotten when he a\Tofe the 
pa-'agt in question) and he is certninlr m error when he nttnbules 
to the pb dge crnclcd b\ himself in December 1837 — to which bis ovm 
rtporl' ‘-bow that the Kbonds paid little regard while be remained in 
G injiim — their alleged nBtnience from thi sacnfice dunng the fire 
at ir- r,bich succeeded bi® dtpnrfnre Dul as the 'acnhcc bad been gnen 
up soon after AInnh 1842 hr the tribe of Bara Mootab, and bad been 
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tlie cliange, so far as regards tlie saciificmg Klionds, was 
not fully developed until a latei penod Meanwhile, it 
may be observed, that though proseljiasm was forbidden 
by the pohcy of the British Government, and by the 
nature of the mstiuments employed, yet all events were 
mterpieted by the Klionds m their own way, and trans- 
lated into therr own forms of thought and expression 
The supreme pmely beneficent Cieatoi, whom the Circar 
(or Government) was known to woi-ship, was identified 
by the ETionds with their god of hght, the source of 
all good , and they beheved that his power was pre- 
vaihng over that of the earth-goddess, whose mahgmty 
they had hitheito endeavoured to disarm by human 
sacrifice ‘The Cucar’ (said they) ‘is a present powei, 
and can visibly do more foi our good than the earth- 
goddess can do to our mjury therefore the God which 
it selves must be more powerful The piessure of the 
Government must excuse us to the earth-goddess it is 
inesistible, foi it is beneficent, but to be uiesistible it 
must be beneficent ’ 

As a meie coercive power the Khonds had defied 
the Government to the end They had laid down 
then hves cheerfully lather than mfnnge the duties of 
hospitality, and they feared the vengeance of their gods 
more than they feared our seventies But the piessure 
of the Government, Avhen alhed ■with the tnbal authority 
to which they had always looked up, -with the fiee 
play of their own mstituUons, and with measures of 
practical beneficence, was u resistible, and they nghtly 
lefeiied the abohtion to its orders, both as an excuse to 
the eaith-goddess, and as a merit of then own -with the 
Government 

To go mto a country and find every man convmced 


afterwards entirely abandoned, tbe Klionds, -whose notions of time are very 
rude, and -who had discontinued the nte for a conaiderahle time, might, 
■without intentional falsehood, have some-what antedated the disconti- 
nuance 
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of the necessity of lunnnn sacnfice — to leave them, m 
little moie than two years, abhoiiing human sacrifice, 
and eager to cooperate ni the pievention of it among 
otheis, to find evciy man believing fiimly in the supre- 
macy of the evil pimciple — to leave all convinced, and 
acting upon the conviction, that the Supreme Being is 
puiely beneficent, to effect, in a countiy all but inacces- 
sible, more than had ever been effected in India by those 
who were able to take up then lesidence among tlie 
people, and had full scope foi imi emitted action, to 
effect this vnthout (indeed against) iiisti-uctions, undei 
seveie and dangcious sickness, paialysing the Agent’s own 
stiength, and causing his followeis to faillnm continually, 
while he was fiequently thwarted by his immediate su- 
penor, and coldly supported by tlie Government all this 
was very remarkable seince 

It was effected not by accident, nor by knack, noi by 
hystencal humanity, rushing m and seizing one victim to 
be saved at the expense of another 

"UTio ororcomes 

By force, Lath overcome but Imlf Lis foe ’ 


The residt was obtained by niakmg the abolition a 
Khond movement , by sapping the i ehgioiis connction 
of the necessity of human sacnfice, and showing that 
aU the matenal mterests of the tnbes, and those which 
had most weight with the best men, would be piomoted 
by abohtion Ho doubt it would have been easy to pro- 
claim — easier than to execute — a crusade against these 
devil-worshippei-s and murderei’s but (besides bemg in- 


^ Captain MncpLerson -wrote from Calcutta, 22nd April 1846 — ‘A con- 
quest of force js no conquest at all Whenever I heard that any man of 
consequence -was spreading opimons opposed to nune, I called a council, and 
prayed him to state his -ne-ws there He did so , and I could always either 
convmce him, or mahe him confess himself silenced, — a great tnumph for 
my partisans ’ 
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ncccs'^ible) they wcic men, and liad human leasons and 
motucb foi then conduct Tlie question was, by what 
mducement could they be led to desist? and to sohe this, 
comsc It A\as necessaiy, m the hist place, to learn what 
w Cl c the 1 oa'^oiw and moti\ es \\ Inch w eie to be overcome 
In the meantime, the lescue, ivhethei Iw foice or by 
lansom, of any paiticulai victim, oi mimbei of wctims, 
could not afiect the deposition to saciifice, anymoie than 
the diaking (he iijic fiuitfrom a tiee pi e\ cuts it from 
beaiing a snnilai ciop next season 

To decoiei the leal causes of the piactice was ex- 
trcmelv diflkult But by continued and jiatient obsei- 
^atlon of the jicojile — in the foiests, m the piisons, under 
I ncuni< 5 (ances the mostiaiiou^- — some knowledge of their 
iimei life wa'' at length painfully won 

Ilad then thoughts soaied aboic the idea of temporal 
good and eiil, it might haie been diOicult indeed to tmn 
them m a new dnection But it was found that they 
looked upon fiminc, disease, and w'oildly misfortune and 
death as the niei liable and the mam consequences of any 
nitci mission of the iitc 

The object was to hold out to them the absolute 
denial of this to jiioie it by the expeiience of a 
‘reason, and to picscnt to them some coiintei balancing 
ad\ antage 

The couiitei vailing benefit was the lediess of then 
chief want — the settlement of feuds and disputes which 
then institutions could not cope w ith and this, not by 
sLipeiseding them ni the management of their oivn aflans, 
which would haie wmunded the piide of a bee and mde- 
pendent people, but by associating the Government wnth 
them in the admmisti-ation of justice, supplymg a mode- 
1 ating and an executive pow ei 

The efiect wms produced not by intioducing any new 
theoiy, but by building on the old foundation, by calling 
into healthy action the principles aheady lecognised among 
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them, and suited to then clini actor , by mahing tliem feel 
that the change was tlicn own expcnnient foi tlicii own 
intoiest — not the expcnmeilt of tlie Goveininent foi ends 
of its owm 

Tlie icsult\vas that they looked totlicgood actually ex- 
peiienccd, and they nifeiied that the evil deity, which the}'- 
had biaved in stiong faith and j chance on the Goiein- 
ment, could no longei hui t them , not mei cly because 
they expected the Goveniment to piotcct them, but be- 
cause m the Deity which the Govcinmcnt piofasscd to 
serve (the puiely beneficent Deity) they lecognised a 
Being wfiioin they aheady diml}’’ knew^, but had not 
regal ded as omnipotent They had themselves alwa}s 
woi shipped the pnncijile of Good, wdiicli they called the 
god of light, though they had belieied its powmr to be 
less than it now appealed Its ical pow’ei being now 
ascertauied, the eai tli-goddess ceased to be regarded as 
the dominant powei, and was at last (as we shall see a 
little latei) i enounced as an object of adoration, and 
the higliei lehgious belief m a Beneficent Omnipotence 
was estabhshed, or, m other woids, instead of w'orshippmg 
the devil they came to woiship God, though then con- 
ceptions weie still veiy lude and imperfect 

But unless the acts of the Goveniment w'ere consistent 
and systematic, the faith w^hicli the Edionds placed in 
it could not be mamtamed We know how the chosen 
people of God — m rvhose sight He had wrought such 
wonders as the earth had never befoie witnessed, and 
whose daily life was a mu-acle — elapsed into disobedience 
and idolatiy upon the shghtest discouragement , and it 
IS not surpiising if the poor barbaiians of the Onssan 
liiUs were not veiy firm m their new opinions While 
the Goomsur chiefs, therefore, avowed then conviction of 
the needlessness of human sacrifice, they loudly declaied 
that they could not prevent their people fiom levertmg 
to the nte if they saw it continued % the inhabitants 
of the adjoimng distncts such continuance being in 
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then c\cs a pi oof that the Government was incliiTcrent 
on tlie =;ub)ee( as (hey could not undei stand how the 
''.iciilice could be loi bidden on one side, and pennitted 
on the othei side, of an nnaginaiy boundai j-line, winch 
thc\ had seen the same Go\einmcnt wholly disiegard m 
the Gooinsiu Mai 
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them, and suited to t. 
that the change was i 
mteiest — not the esr>^ 
of its own 
The re^ 
penc 

CHAPTEE XV 

JIEASURES FOR THE ABOLITION OF INFANTICIDE 
1842-1844 

The general features of Khond infanticide have been al- 
1 eady ^ set forth Captain Macpherson was the first officer 
who made any attempt to reclaim the Khonds from this 
piactice , and his efforts m this field were as successful 
as his other labours, though he said nothing about what 
he was doing until he had some results to show Here, 
as m the other branches of his work, the right prmciples 
of operation weie discoveied, and apphed by him on a 
large scale The nature of the measures devised and 
adopted by him wdl appear^from the folloivmg statement, 
submitted to the Government on the 10th July 1844 — 
‘ The poition of the Ehond country m winch the prac- 
tice of female infanticide is knoivn to prevail is mcluded 
m the zemmdanes of Souradah, Ooradah, and Chmna- 
Kimedy, m the Ganjam district Its area is roughly 
estimated at 2,400 square miles , its population at 
00,000 , and the number of infants destroyed annually 
at fiom 1,200 to 1,500 It is divided into five distncts — 
Mz , Pondacole, Gooldi, Deegee, Boon, and Cundami — and 
IS possessed by a few tabes, which are subdivided mto 
numerous branches 

‘ These are the chief causes of female infanticide in 
these tubes — viz , 1st, a behef in its conditional injunc- 
tion by the Deity, 2ndly, the behef that the practice con- 

' Seo ntore, p 132 
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duces to the birth of male offspimg , Srdlv, the opinion 
that the distraction and bloodslied vhich spring from the 
capricious dissolution of marriage-ties by ivomen make 
the usage the least of two evils The extent to which 
the practice is earned vanes matenallv in the hve dis- 
tnets winch I have enumerated In Boon I have seen 
many villages of above 100 houses m which theie was 
not a smgle female child. In Bondacole, m villages of 
that size, one or perhaps two may be found In Gooldi 
female infants are very rarely reared. In Deegee the 
practice of destroymg them is hmited to a few tracts on 
its border next to Gooldi I have no exact information 
respecting the usage m Cundami. I proceed to state the 
measur-es which have been adopted for its abohtion, and 
their results 

‘ The mam elements m the situation of these two 
divisions of the Khonds — that which observes the rite 
of human saciifice, and that which practices female in- 
fanticide — ^bemg obviously the same, the same general 
principles have governed the measures which T have ap- 
plied to each In each diviaon, equally, the pccubar 
gemus of the people, the form and the spmt of its insti- 
tutions, and its physical situation, precludmg the general 
apphcation of the forces by which cinhzed po " er can 
act (hrecfly upon barbarism, have appeared to md:ca*e ihh 
general course of procedure. 1st To estahlj-h t"'c ej.- 
thonty of Government over each of riribc*. or 

supplying their chief social want'" hcne^crTjr o' d z<- 
ceptably to them — giving them in t'^'C hr"* oe 

and peace . and 2ndly To sticmp' to obta' . t .e 
domimon over them, whkh i- nece^sc’-' t/j ~ ^ G 

thechanges desired in thcjiTckg" on and ** Gr - 

combining with the dir-c* a^z-'orV' -o non 
form of iofluence whkh can be <''re.jv-d ^ ^ - y' 
their reason, their feelings the'r r>r Gi on' ' ^ i ' 

tions and on the vrhole circ'^e c^t' r/>- 

I have partially ezecuted T.>> ry> to y r. , 
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districts in winch infanticide exists — those of Pondacole, 
Gooldi, and Deegee, in the zemindanes of Sonradah and 
Coradah and in effecting its first step — the establish- 
ment of authority through the dispensation of justice — 
I have employed, generally, the same methods of detail, 
and, m part, the same agency which I used m accomphsh- 
mg the hke work m Goomsur 

‘ My first objects, necessarily, were the acquisition of 
exact knowledge of this division of the Khond people, 
and the formation of fit mstruments to act upon it 
When these ends were m part attamed, and a spirit of 
confidence had succeeded to the feelmgs of deep appre- 
hension and distrust which necessarily prevailed m these 
distncts, I pioceeded to settle questions of importance m 
them, where it was quite certam that I could act with dis- 
tmct and lastmg benefit , it bemg certam that partial and 
tempoiary measures of mterference with any portion of the 
Khond people can produce but immixed evil, by weaken- 
ing 01 breakmg down the existmg guarantees for order, 
without estabhshmg others m their stead These opera- 
tions have mcluded, within the last eighteen months, tlie 
settlement of a large number of questions of every class, 
m every part of the nearer tract of Pondacole, and have 
affected, to a considerable extent, the whole population of 
Gooldi and of Deegee Then general result has been, 
that the authority of the Government has been completely 
estabhshed in Pondacole and m Deegee, and that the 
people of these districts anxiously desne the complete 
extension to them of its justice and protection, as they 
aie afforded to the tribes of Goomsur 

‘ The tube of Gooldi is reputed to be supeiior m 
courage, m physical stiength, and m most Kliond vntues, 
as it IS m wealth, m proportion to its numbers and ter- 
ritory, to any other tribe ivith ivhich we are acquainted 
It has never suffered a serious defeat, and not havmg felt 
our power m the Goomsur rebeUion, it entertams very 
exaggerated ideas of its prowess and importance It is 
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divided into two hostile parties, of unequal strength The 
weakei of these has sought and obtained oiu fnendship, 
and is disposed to obedience, although it is not yet 
bi ought under authority The stionger has availed itself, 
in some instances, of our mediation , but it is averse to 
the idea of siiboidination, and to that of the lelmquish- 
ment of the practice of infanticide, as its sign Upon 
the conduct of this fine tnbe, the mmds of the whole 
Ehond population m this quarter — both the portion which 
practises infanticide, and that which sacrifices — ^is fixed , 
and upon its complete subjection to the will of the 
Government very much depends 

‘ Uext m importance to the dispensation of justice, 
amongst the means employed in this work, has been the use 
ol arguments opposed to the opmions and the reasonings 
by which the practice of mfanticide is supported With 
lespect to these, I have held — 

‘ 1 That the alleged mj unction of the Deity, by which 
the usage is justified, is plainly but a conditional permis- 
sion, authonsmg it, at the utmost, only m so far and for so 
long as the men of any tube shah find themselves unequal 
to mamtain the peace of society undistmbed tluougli their 
women — ^unequal, that is, to the first duties of manhood 
the admission of the necessity of the practice by these 
tubes necessarily placing them m a position of infenoiity to 
all of mankmd who aie not compelled by their incapacity 
to do justice in questions of property arising out of the 
marriages of theu daughters, to destroy them m infancy 

‘ 2 I have simply asserted that enqmry will prove 
the second alleged cause of the usage — the opimon that 
male births are increased by the destruction of female 
infants — to be unfounded. 

‘ 3 With respect to the justification, which is laid 
on the gioimd that the destruction of mfants is a less 
evil than that which must arise from the contests atten- 
dant on the capricious dissolution of then: marriages, I 
have held it to be obvious that the practice of lufanti- 
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cide, and tlie cause of those contests, react upon each 
other alternately as cause and effect Infanticide produces 
a scarcity of women, which raises mamage-payments so 
high, that tnbes are easdy induced to contest their ad- 
justment when dissolutions of the tie occur, while these 
dissolutions aie plainly promoted by that scarcity, winch 
prevents every man from having a wife On the cessation 
of infanticide women would become abundant, and the 
marnage-payment would become small Every man 
would have a ivife in these distncts, as elseivhere , 
women would have less power to change, and when they 
did there would be no difficulty m makmg the requisite 
adjustment of property 

‘ But, lastly, the Government is now about to remove 
entuely this ground for the practice, by preventmg con- 
tests about property mvolved m mamage-contracts, by 
adjudicatmg all questions respecting it m these distncts, 
as it does m Goomsur Thus the evil which infanticide 
IS held to avert will finally cease, and with it all pretence 
of lustification founded on the permissive sanction of the 
Deity 

‘ These arguments and considerations have been ad- 
dressed to these Edionds m the same spmt as those which 
have been adduced to the tribes of Goomsur agamst the 
nte of sacrifice I have mvanably appealed duectly to 
the clear reason and the strong affections of this natiual 
and truthful people, avoiding the least offence to their 
pride, or wound to them sell-love — the awakening to hos- 
tility of any sentiment or prejudice or passion which I 
could not control I have thence, m the first instance, 
denounced neither of the practices which I have laboured 
to abohsh as a crune I have but arraigned them as de- 
ploiable eirors, in which many portions of mankmd, 
includmg our forefathers, have participated, but from 
uhich they have been successively dehvered, elevated by 
then oivn reason and expenence, or by those of others, 
as we desue to eleiate the Klionds 
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‘ It IS cagcily admitted b)’ all of tins people, tliat if the 
u'^ages ivliich ivc coiulenin aic not founded upon expiess 
oulmanocs of tlic Doit}’, or upon neces<5it5% fliey aie deep 
cumes and then i enunciation follows tlie complete 
coiiMClion of tlie llimkmg pait of it, that they have not 
tliose foundation':, the Goxeinment peifoimmg duty its 
all-impoitant pait of tutelage and suppoit 

‘The chiel of lliese tribes, a majoiity of those ofGooldi 
excepted, have nox\ geneialy acknowledged the foice of 
the consideiations -whidi I ha\c opposed to then opinions 
in sujipoi t of nifanticKle They leel deejily the imputa- 
tion of mfeiioiity with wdneh I have labom ed to associate 
the practice, ‘=0 giounded upon the alleged pcinnssion of 
the Dcit}’ They admit that the usage, and the evil wdnch 
it is held toaxcit, icacL on each othci as cause and elTect, 
and that when the lattei sh.all be pi evented, by the pi o- 
mised extension of the |usticc of the Government, all 
necessity, if not cveiy cause that may be alleged, foi the 
foinici x\ill ceacc 

‘The measuie of wdnch I have next to speak has pio- 
duced cfTccts of gieat impoitance I conceived that be- 
tween a people oiganiscd on the pimciple of family, and 
pati larchally gox erned — amongst wdiom conti acts between 
mdiMduals aie also engagements betxxeen tubes, and the 
important class of mai riage-contracts gives use to the 
btiongest feelings, next to those of lehgion which connect 
society I conceived that between this people and the 
Govei ninent a new bond of connection, in\ oh mg influences 
of the hnihest x alue to tins xx oi k, might be ci eated tin ougli 
the marnage to its chiefs of the female xvaids of Goxein- 
meiit saxed from sacrifice I accoidingl^, about txvehe 
months ago aftci careful prepaiation. be^toxxed fiftj'-three 
of those xxaidb (Khonds and a fexv Panxxas) in in.imagc 
upon chiefs and men of influence in Pondacole, half o' 
Gooldi and Decgee In the ojieratioii I subjected 
the pnncipals and their folloxx ers, foi along 
the influences of xxhichlliaxe already spokcre 
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the disputes of all, and reasoning with all , while I at the 
same time exhausted every art, by which I could hope to 
engraft ideas analogous to those of family connection 
upon the existmg ideas of civil connection with the 
Government 

‘The degree of influence which has been acquired 
through the gradual development of this measure has 
surpassed my expectations Slight difierences m manners, 
and feehngs respectmg persons devoted as victims, rendered 
both parties at first averse to marriage, but an entire 
change of feelmg on this point soon took place When it 
was found that the bestowal of a ward of the Government 
denoted its favour and confidence, and was the begmmng 
of a new and beneficial relationship to it — that the in- 
terest of the Government followed its children undimi- 
nished into their new famibes and tnbes, giving to these 
special claims to consideration, — there aiosethe strongest 
desire to obtain the wards in marriage I have smce 
laboured to strengthen and to multiply the ties between 
them, and all connected with them and the Government, 
through the maintenance of regular intercourse with them, 
and the careful observance, as far as possible, of the forms 
and the duties, and the use of the language, of the paternal 
relation Thus, ideas of connection and of authority, 
analogous to those which arise from natural affinity, have 
become blended m the minds of these people, to a certam 
extent, with their existmg ideas of civil connection with 
the Government Even in Gooldi, where our direct 
authority is not yet established, the influence arising from 
this quasi-family connection has produced very important 
results The example of fifty-three heads of fam±es who 
have rehnquished the usage, forming a close and distinctive 
connection with the Government, has necessarily produced 
a strong impression upon all , and more authority has 
been practically derived from this measure, directly and 
indirectly, than I could have hoped to acquire through the 
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iise of all the othei means which are available, m a very 
long peiiod 

‘ These, then, aie the chief measines which have been 
employed for the abohtion of tlie usage, viz — fiist, the 
estabhshment of the authority of Government thiough the 
dispensation of justice , secondly, the use of aigiiments ad- 
dressed against the opimons and reasonings by which the 
practice is supported , thndly, the apphcation of influence 
acquired by the marriage of female waids of the Govern- 
ment to chiefs of the tubes acted upon , and I may add, 
as means of Ingh impoitance, fouithly, the piotection of 
Khond tradeis from violence on the loads, and from fraud 
m the markets of the low country , and fifthly, the use of 
eveiy art to wm the support of the Khond ivomen to om 
object ^ 

‘ I have been at much pams to obtam a correct nommal 
retmn of the female children bom and preserved in 
Pondacole, Deegee, and the partly-gamed half of Gooldi 
(showing their tubes, branches, vdlages, and fathers’ names) 
durmg the two last years , and I have the high satisfaction 
to state, that above 170 female infants have certamly 
been saved m those tracts m that period — two-thirds of 
the nmnber withm the last fifteen months — through our 
direct influence ’ 


The manner m -which these proceedings -were regarded m England ap- 
pears from the follo-wmg extract from a letter from the Court of Directors to 
the Government of Madras, dated 2nd Apnl 1845 ‘ We have perused -with 

much mterest the further reports submitted hy Captam Macpherson of the 
measures -which he has adopted, -with so much success, for the suppression 
of the practices of human sacrifice and female mfanticide among the Khond 
tribes The judgment and energy -which characterise his benevolent efforts 
-warrant us m -the confident expectation that he -will, at no distant period, 
succeed m altogether hanishmg this harharous nte ftom the tracts under 
our control’ 
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CHAPrER XVL 

JIR GADENHCAD’S :\LVNAGE5IENT of tel khonds 
1844-1845 

Mr CADENnEiVD, tliougli new to civil office, pioved Iiim- 
self fully equal to the charge winch tlie Government had 
confided to him He first visited the infanticidal tribes, 
foi the purpose of extending the influence of the Govern- 
ment by bestoiving some of its m ards in marriage there, 
and of endeavouring to compose once more the mteinecme 
feud which had long laged between tlie people of Grun- 
dawady and those of Daiungabady, the two branches of 
the great tnbe of Gooldi ^ Some extiacts fiom his letters, 
written at this time to Captam Maepherson, are here 
subjomed, as illustrative of Khond manners — 

‘ Souradali, 14th Decemher 1844 

‘Two or three days ago about 130 of the chief people 
of Pondacole, Deegee, and the Grundawady portion of 
Gooldi arrived To-day we bestowed on the cluef men 
twelve of our female wards m marriage They were m 
great request , every unmarried man woidd gladly have 
received one We have retained emlit for the Danmcfa- 

O O 

bady portion of Gooldi, whose arrival we are lookmg 
for wth deep anxiety In the three first-named dis- 
tnets it is alleged that there has been no destruction 
of female hfe smee your measures last yeai Many of 
the Pondacole people who were not pledged to preserve 
them childien have nevertheless done so, led by the 

‘ See ahoTe, p 221 ^ 
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example of tlieir neiglibouis The marnages -went off 
with gieat ecliit, liut Aveie attended with an unexpected 
difficulty The hussies absolutely pieteuded to have a 
light of choice ' One httle vixen unconditionally lefiised 
to accept tlie one chosen foi her — a fellow of heiculean 
mould, about foity-five yeais old, and a man of wealth — 
and, fomooth, because she said he was too old foi hei ! 
We weie absolutely obhged to give hei to anothei some- 
what youngei Heicules, howevei, was not disappointed , 
we gave him anothei 

‘Then state of mind is highly favomable on eveiy 
point, except in the case of the contmued waifaie on 
the pait of the Giundawady poition of Gooldi They 
say, “You piomised us justice Give it to us m this 
case, which is our great, our only grievance Eestore 
om fields of which we have been forcibly dispossessed, 
and save our villages from fire and pillage I You for- 
bade us to combine to wage war on onr opponents or 
to protect ourselves, as Government was to put an 
end to strife, and to arbitrate between us Pulffi your 
promise ’ ” 

‘ We by no means see our way yet The management 
of the assembhes is, as yet, difficult to me — especially as 
I take up youi work m the nuddle, and these people 
wont beai repetition 

‘ Tlie delay in the final settlement of the new plan and 
of youi letum has been a great blow to us We con- 
fidently anticipated gieat deeds Boad-waids, and now, 
after the completion of oui work here — if, by God’s 
blessing, we shall be able to complete it — ^we shall be re- 
duced to comparative inactivity Mr Anstruthei^ restored 
the revenue supervision of Souiadah^ on my letter Had 
he not done so, I thmk we could have done nothmg , we 

^ The geutlenian officiating for Mr TBonnermnn 

® Sourndah -was a zemindarT under the Ganjam Agency, and had, owing 
to local causes, been withdrawn fiom Mr Cadenhead’s control But it was 
only in the character of collector, or representative of the Government in 
the exercise of rights which in some respects hear analogy to those of an 
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^rul(i liiiu' and the ol))eft of 

PTln ule to the ^\h(>le jiopuhition Wuli the'^c (lididilt 
jieople of rJoDldi ^\e cannot Jifloid the loi-s of an alotn 
o( oiu ^laluy ’ 

‘ ‘'oiirmlnli, 2 !ril l)c c tiit)fr If" 1 1 

‘In my la'^t T told yon that tlio Dainn^ahadians, 'lOO 
in mnnbcr, ^^0I0 on llien \\av to Msit ih Ke\t da} the 
300 d^\ nulled to fuc men of no note, folIoAvcd next 
day by twelve — onl) one of w’hoin was a chief of anj 
nifliicncc Wc excited all oin energie^i to jirodiae an 
nnpiession on them, and -we set them and the Giunda- 
wadians a-tidking to di'^cov ci the oi i”inal cause of qnai rel , 
Avdicicin, of com sc, theic was no dilhenlt} Ihe minds 
of tlic two pailies weie at once display cd b} their manner 
ol caining on the com ci sat ion It was done with 
little animation, and w ithont us to keep it agoing, could 
not have been connnenced, and would at once have 
censed At first the Dai imgabadians liiincd (heir backs 
entiiely on the othci-s, and addicsscd their talk ‘•olcb to 
ns Aftci a time thcyvccicd loiind a little, but never 
fan ly looked attheotheis, and addicsscd part of their 
conveisation to them — opposing thou statements by 
counlei -statements The Gi undaw adians, on the other 
hand (all except the chief), looked at them fanly, and 
had no hesitation in directing their talk to them After 
doing all w"c could, w^c sent the small paity back to 
then section, wutli directions to assemble all its memboi's 
to asceitain, and to icliiin and lepoit to ns in seven days, 
then views — whcthei the bianch was inclined to peace, 
01 was still detenumed to pcisist in wai with their 
biethien of Giundawady , in winch case w'e should 
manifest oiir intentions wnth legaid to them 

‘It IS plain that nothing can be done tow'ards siippiessmg 
infanticide till onr supicmacy is acknowledged, and oui 

univorflal landlord [sco nLovc, p 176], that any ofTcor could liavo tliat 
autliontj vntli Ibo people of Sonrndnli ■wbicL was nocessarj to mflueuco 
them to abstain from infhnticido Mr Cadenlicad Ibcreforc urged and ob- 
tained its restoration 
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mediation in the administiation of justice accepted as its 
type , and. of comse also, imtil this happens, we cannot 
bestow upon tliem m maiiiage the damsels whom ivehave 
reseived foi them ’ ^ 

‘ Souradali, 26tli December 1844 

‘ Old Stnkana Bunje^ is now at Pooiee, and has aheady 
a vakeel at the Agent’s cutcheiTy Already people begin 
to talk It IS higlily desirable to have the old vdlam sent 
back to his lair at Benaies He is here to create annoy- 
ance m some way oi othei , at all events, his near neigh- 
bouihood unsettles men’s minds Sam Bissye’s sons still 
try to keep up his and their influence They are already 
spreadmg repoits that Sam Bissye is foithivith agam to 
piesent himself and estabbsh old customs ’ 

‘ Souradnb, 28tb December 1844. 

* We are now full of hope From the Danmgabadians’ 
leport, coufiiTiied by our Panwa spies, it appears that 
feai IS the prevalent mental state at present, and the 
branch, generally, is therefore disposed to conclude 
peace at the Circar’s desire , the only dissentient bemg 
a very chief man who has lost two bi others m the course 
of the war, and who declares that he must fight for 
another season, so as to have two hves equivalent to his 
biothei’s, and that then he will be prepaied to speak of 
peace We had a talk this monimg , the Darungaba- 
dians came first, and some soon after the Grundawadians 
It was plain at once that the mmds of the Darungaba- 
dians had undergone a change , they did not turn their 
backs on the other party, and soon entered fieely into 
talk There Avas a long conversation, of a very satisfactory 
character , and we weie nearly breakmg up to bestow one 
of our wards on the Danmgabadians, when, happily, a 
Grundawadian proposed that they should dnnk together 
and then talk. The chief Darungabadian — a dour chiel — 

' PormerlT Enjab of Goomstir He was tbe father of the deposed rajah, who 
died in 1636 
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filst opposed tins proposal, on the ground that the repre- 
sentatives of the whole bianch were not present , that he 
was only the head of one brother’s house , that the head of 
tke other was absent It was of course immediately re- 
torted that they said they had come m the name of aU , 
whereas now, when a proper plan of conciliation was 
pioposed, they said they were merely the representatives 
of one sub-bianch After a few woids the dnnking plan 
was agieed to and arranged, the first objection having 
somewhat the appearance of maiden coyness Well, we 
seated them to their dimlc, and m a twiukhng all weie as 
“thick as thieves ” those who a moment before were 
leady to break each othei’s heads were now sworn 
brothers The dour duel and the Giundawadians had 
a long and most satisfactory talk , the younger spirits 
then let off their supei abundant steam in a giand con- 
jomt dance, and we solemnised the marnages They 
aU danced off the groimd, and have now gone to feast 
on a pig, as happy as possible We thus have them 
entirely m our own hands As soon as the ground is 
dry and supphes ready we stait, four days hence or 
so The affan wfil now occupy us three or four days, 
at the most , whereas formeily no one could foretell or 
foiesee its end — a most happy change of aspect, and, as 
you may imagine, it has qmte revived our droopmg 
spirits We bestowed one of our damsels on the dour 
chtel, and the other three on fine young fellows, aU sons 
of chiefs — one a very excitable spirit, and appaiently one 
of the war-paity Of course all these must be our firm 
friends and allies, and we have thus secured an immense 
diversion even in the rmdst of the adverse camp, if indeed 
it can now be called so , as the Darungabady party, lon_g 
before the tennmation of the ftay, began to bespeak an 
equal measure of the Circar’s affection to that heretofore 
bestowed on the Grundawadians, and to arrange plans 
of cooperation for the general good ’ 

Havmg thus laid the foundation of confidence and amity 
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between the contciuling paiUcs, and between the Govern- 
ment and oacli party, i\[i Cadcnliead piocecded to Goolcb 
to complete the pacification He Arates^ — 

‘Ifimtheld coini'^el a\ii1i cacli pait}’’ sepaiately, dis- 
cussed tlic cn cunibtaiices of the feud, and the necessity 
nlucli liad now ansen for a final pacification As the 
])coplc of Giundanady liad already done, so now those of 
Darungabady used cvciy art to excite my feelings against 
their opponents They declaicd that it Avas quite iiu- 
po'-sible for them, Aihilc the eartli AA'as still moist Avith the 
blood of then chief, aaIiiIc his ghost still Aiandeied nnap- 
pcased to make peace, to cntei into fiiendly relations 
A\ ith hib slavci-s , a\ ho ai ore, inoioo\ ei , so false, that though, 
afici concluding peace, they might not attempt to injme 
them by open Aiolcnce, they Avould yet unceasingly exeit 
their diabolical magical arts for then dcstiuction They 
then begged for one inoic yeai’s Avar, after Avhicli they 
Avoiild be prepared to listen to terms of peace Finally, 
they pleaded for one giand pitched battle, to be waged in 
inv picscnce — a proposition also made by the people 
of Gi undan ady Those aa-Iio had been gamed at Som-adali 
excused themsclA'Cs as impotent to alter the tendency 
of the feehngs of the people They said they had done their 
utmost to produce a pacific disposition m their brethren, 
but had failed, as the aa arlike propensities of all classes 
A\ ere too strong to be swayed by their mdmdual efforts 
At last, peiceiving my puqiose fixed, they gradually 
yielded 

‘ It IS the custom of these tubes when, after bemg en- 
gaged m Avai, they meet to conclude peace, to allay then 
feelings of still ungratificd animosity by performing a war- 
dance m each other’s presence, durmg Avhich they mutually 
defy each other, and vaunt their prowess in war , occa- 
sionally, AVitli loud cries, rushing towards each other, 
flounslung then axes as if to meet in mortal combat 
Feaiful that such a numic display might end m a tenable 

• Report of 17tli Maicli 1645 
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reality — either from excited feelmgs mastenng yet imma- 
ture better resolves, or through the wilful malice of some 
violent favourei of war — had my small party drawn up m 
double hne between the factions The people of Gmnda- 
wady did not propose to dance, but, after performing their 
salutations, retired to a httle distance and quietly seated 
themselves The people of Daiungabady also approached 
in perfect quietness, the chiefs unaimed and with smihng 
countenances suddenly a young lad, and a brother of 
the slam chief, commenced whooping and dancing , m a 
moment the whole mass was m commotion, pouring forth 
the foulest abuse against their opponents The chiefs did 
their utmost to contiol the excitement, without avad 
Tor a httle while the people of Gnmdawady bore the 
abuse with calmness , at length then patience forsook 
them — ^they rose as one man, and endeavoured to rush on 
their foes The scene was now one of fearful excitement 
‘ Happily, the sepoys and scbundies behaved ivith the 
utmost coolness and determination , and we succeeded, 
after a hard struggle, in beating back both parties 
Mithout senous injury to anyone But a different result 
was so imminent, that one Gnmdawady axe actually took 
effect, though, fortunately, the injury was no more than a 
su atch "When the excitement was in some degree allayed, 
the chiefs met, and the question of the engagement to be 
entered into for the preservation of peace was discussed 
ith as much calmness and good-humour as if notlung 
had occurred After much animated discussion, it was 
finally agreed that the cereraomal should be the most 
bindino: tlicu religion and customs could frunish On 
the morning of the second day after, it was completed, 
appaieiitly amidst general joy I then made arrange- 
ments for tlie maintenance of peace hereafter, through the 
settlement of all disputes beti\ een tnbes and branches as 
tliey diould anse , and I told them that Government 
vas detennined to put an end to, and would ceifriinly 
punish those vho ‘should hcieafter engage m, piivate 
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•warfare At tins meeting, as well as at a preceding visit 
fiomthe chiefs ofDarungabady, agnculture and commerce 
formed the chief topics of conversation, whereas formerly 
war had been the sole engrossing subject 

‘In the course of these negotiations I derived most 
mateiial assistance bom the four wards married mto 
the Darungabady tribe, and from their husbands — the 
paternal bond which now umted these to Government 
havmg equal if not superior strength to the- tribal bond 
I determined, theiefore, stiU further to increase this con- 
nection, by the bestowal of other five wards who stdl 
remained to be disposed of, mtrodncing one mto the 
family of the malcontents Besides these, I also intro- 
duced thirteen others into districts where their influence 
was most likely to be beneficially exeicised ’ 

Mr Cadenhead on this occasion remarks as follows — 
‘The efiects of Captam Macpherson’s operations among 
these tribes have been the estabhshment of the supremacy 
and, to some extent, the actual exercise of the authority 
of Government over the tnbes of Pondacole and Deegee , 
and a tendency among the surroundmg people to regard 
it as a nghtfifl — certainly irresistible — controUing power, 
followed m one [of those tnbes] by an entire rehnqmsh- 
ment, and m the other by a notable decrease, of the 
practice of mfanticide In like manner the new po- 
htical relations with the tnbes of Darungabady, Grun- 
dawady, and their nearer aUies, now entered mto, may 
■with certamty be expected to efiect their entire aban- 
donment of this practice It is, moreover, 

to be remarked, that smce Captam Macpherson’s first 
■visit to these tribes, their ideas with regard to infanticide 
have undergone important modifications They have 
perceived the force and truth of his arguments, aduut the 
inutility of the practice, and deeply feel the imputations 
on their manhood involved m its contmuance under the 
conditional lehgious sanction adduced by them, while 
the rest of manland do not require to resort to it So 
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sensitive weie they on this point, that they cut short the 
conversation on the subject, saying that — “ They had 
already heard and understood the iviU of the Goveni- 
ment , that they 'were not beasts, that we should deem it 
necessary agam and again to lepeat the same sentiments 
to convince them of their truth, and to mduce them to 
yield obedience ” ’ 

Ml Cadenhead proceeds — In his report, ‘dated 10th 
July 1844, Captam Macpherson states that, smce the com- 
mencement of our opeiations among these tnbes, 170 
children had been saved chiefly through our efibrts It 
now affords me the highest gratification to be able to 
affirm, after the strictest enquines, that smce the date of 
that report not a smgle child has been destroyed in the 
two districts of Pondacole and Deegee, and that many 
have been saved m Boree and in Gooldi ' 

Tins testimony of Mr Cadenhead — an officer of great 
acuteness — shows that Captam Macpherson had not been 
misled as to tbe effect of his measures in checkiug mfan- 
ticide 

Leaving the infanticidal tabes, Mb- Cadenhead next 
visited the (late) sacnficing tracts of Goomsur Hod- 
roghor he found much distracted by the mtagues of the 
family of Sam Bissye, who held themselves out as the 
champions of the restoration of the ancient nte, and had 
got up a most dangerous conspiracy agamst the Dulbehia, 
and he considered it plam that the Khonds could be led 
to beheve in the stabdity of the policy of the Govern- 
ment only by tbe peimanent removal of every membei 
of tbe family to a distance from the Hills The admmis- 
tiation of justice had been satisfactory to the Goomsur 
jieople, and. verj" few complaints were brought to him for 
decision In conclusion, he reported as follows — 

‘ The forbeaimice of the Klionds of aU the Goomsur 
tiacts Avith lespect to sacrifice has been greatly tried by 
tlie state of affairs m Boad , where they have seen sacri- 
fices celebrated, the orders of Government with regard 
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to the dehveiy of victims* set at nought, and the authonty 
of the Rajah openly resisted 

‘ I conceive that our measures in Goomsur 
aie not m immediate dangei, while it is generally 
beheved that the Bead, and all other tracts where the 
nte IS still celebrated, will soon be subjected to the 
same system which has proved successful m Goomsur, 
and while no event occurs violently to disturb men’s 
minds If, howevei, immediate steps shall not be taken 
to bring all under one umform system , if, m spite of the 
effoits at present directed towards Boad, the nte shall 
still continue to be there celebiated, if, month after 
mouth, the very shouts of the sacnficers shall be heard 
by people who have only rehnqmshed the nte condition- 
ally , 01 if, whde our efforts are stdl distracted and 
dnerse, any gieat calamity — such as famme or desolating 
sickness — shall oveitake the Goomsui tracts, them fall 
would seem to be mevitable In the one case they would 
conceive themselves no longer boimd to adheie to them 
shaie of the contract, smce we had apparently failed to 
peifoim ours , and, in the other, the geneial overwhelm- 
ing dread of the vnath of them gods would soon over- 
powei the individual fear of the auger of Government 

‘Besides the woman mtended for sacnfice in Hod- 
zoghor, and her infant of two months, I brought down 
two boys and a giil from Athara Mootah These, when 
the victams of Athaia Mootah were dehvered up, had 
escaped, and remained hid till Captain Macpherson left 
the HiUs, when they letumed to them formei possessors 
with whom, as these gave smety for then safety, they 
wei e allowed to remam As these parties now dechned 
to continue answerable for them, I removed them to 
Nowgaum and Souradah ’ 

Some of the occurrences of this summer are worth 
noting — 

‘ Gopalpore, 6tli June 1846 

‘ The lesidt of Baba’s and Soondera’s last visit to Sou- 
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radali has been a grand assembly at Darungabady, — ^not 
tribal but biancli — at which the weak war-party was 
finally, I hope, suppressed A flymg visit to Boree next 
season en route to Boad will, I think, render us supreme 
in Sikko Bodo, and place Khond infanticide in this quarter 
among the things that were 

‘ What would Sir H Hardmge say to his ideas on vac- 
cmation having been anticipated many years ago by 
some imperial Colonel who, by means of the rajali — ^if 
I remember nghtly — had the whole country side caught 
and vaccinated at once? Every other man now bears 
good and laudable marks to this day And you may 
fm-ther tell him that we did not neglect to take the 
initiatory step ’ 

Notmthstanding the continued bad influence of the 
saciifices in Boad, which more than once caused the 
chiefs of Goomsur to declare to Mr Cadenhead that 
they must immediately recur to the practice unless it 
was prevented among their neighbours , yet through 
Mr Cadenhead’s excellent management, the Goomsur 
IGionds weie preseiwed from the dreaded lapse into 
their ancient bloody practices, though those of them 
Avho hved near Boad weie much in the position of a 
leclaimed drunkard who is placed in the midst of a dnnk- 
ing party 

It may be convenient to mention in this place what 
became of the victims rescued by Captain Macplierson 
The statement is taken from the latest of the admirable 
senes of articles on the Khouds, contnbuted to the ‘ Cal- 
cutta. Beview ’ by the Eev Dr DuflT,^ to whom Lord Har- 
dinge communicated all the olBcial papers for the express 
purpose , articles remarkable, above all things, for their 
scrupulous accuracy and impartiality, and to which these 
Mcmonals arc greatly indebted — 

‘ The ^ ictims of both sexes, who had been stolen from 
jiarcnts that could be discoveied, were, in ciery such in- 
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':Kniicc, ic-'toicd to llicii faimlies Tliose Avliom tliou un- 
iiatuial ]i.nciil‘' liacl bold mcic not, .':a\e in one oi two very 
''pi’Ci d cvccpied oa‘'C‘=, lestoiod to them, because it was 
all bnl ceitani that they vonid sell them again 

‘ The niale‘5 nndei age, whose paicnts oi natuial 
piardnii'' conld not be di^cox ci cd, and who coiibcqnently 
lenianied nndci the sole Intelage of Go%ciinnent, wcie 
\ai ion'll) di-po^ed of ni such vajs as jnomised most foi 
then benefit In the H'<e 184.3, and snbsequentl}^ when 
Cajitain 2^Iacj)hei -'on acted ns head assistant to the Govei- 
noi s Agent, Ganpm, he ga\o of those childien to all the 
ChiMnn hon‘'eholdcis, vhethei Emopeanoi EastLidian, 
^\ho ofibied and engaged to snppoit and bung them up 
nsefnlly until the} conld niamtam themselves Of the 
rest foi icasons imlcnovn to ns, he gave a few for 

adoption by [Mussulmans v horn he knew to be men of 
sul>tance and good chaiaclcr In this mode of distiibuting 
a jioition of them he acted accoiding to the lule which he 
found in CMStencc, of gi'ing onl} one Mclnn to each in- 
dn idual applicant 

‘[Ml Sutton, of Cuttack, haMng appbed foi a laige 
number (1 lO) of \ictuns. Captain [Macphei-son tiansmitted 
his apphc^ilion to his onn superior, j\Ii Banneiman, who 
alone could ■wairantabh deal with it On Mi Bannei- 
nians leaving the di^-tiict, early m 1844, and Captain 
l\Iacphei'son’s assuming temporaiy chaigc of his office, 
the latter found that nothing had been done m the mattei 
of [^^r Sutton’s application lie then at once addicsscd 
the [Madias Government iiroposng that it should empovvei 
him to distribute the victims in considerable numbers 
amongst the sev oral missionary and charitable institutions 
that would engage to support, tram, and educate them — 
giv mg to each institution according to its apparent means 
of making effectual and peinianent piovasion for them 
Before receiving any reply to this commuiucation, and 
undei the direct instruction of [Mr Anstruther, w ho soon 
succeeded Mi Banneniian as acting Agent, he save some 
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eight or ten boys mto the charge of the mihtary chaplain 
at Vizagapatam, who made them ovei to a missionary 
tliere, from whom tliey effected their escape back to 
Captam Macpherson a few months aftei, when, with the 
chaplain’s consent, they were dehvered to the Baptist mis- 
sionanes at Berhamporc 

‘ At last the Madras Government wrote, m reply to the 
letter of the begmmng of 1844, that its desue was, that 
such of the victims as were not otherwise already provided 
foi should, if possible, be reumted, if not to their famihes, 
at least to their tribes or race, and dnected Captain 
Macpherson to report if tins could be accoraphshed In 
- reply, he stated that they might be engrafted on the low- 
coimtry Khonds by settling them m then* villages, and 
setting them up, each with a plough and a pair of bullocks 
and a year’s seed, with a grant of a piece of juugle-land 
The Government adopted this proposal, and sanctioned 
the espenditm e of fifteen rupees a victim, which its execu- 
tion would entail Before, however, the plan could be 
fully carried out, Captain Macpherson was compelled by 
lU-health to leave the distnct But it is specially woithy 
of note, that thioughout the whole tune a schoolmaster 
was employed by him to teach the boys to read and write 
Onya — the language already spoken by some, and more 
or less understood by the majority of them, and the only 
one contaimng any ready-made books , and this the Agent 
found, by occasional examination, tliat they weie very 
fairly taught The females were also employed m spin- 
ning thiead, but the results of then labours m this de- 
pai tment did not amount to anything very considerable 

‘As to adults, or those who had reached the age of pu- 
berty, they were vaiiously disposed of, under simdry 
checks and guarantees for their welfare Young men 
became servants or apprentices, or weie set up as petty 
farmei-s, m the manner aheady indicated Of the rescued 
females, all, with a very few exceptions, were of mariiage- 
ablc age, or just approaclimg to it Many of them weie 
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mained to male victims and to peisons of infeiioi caste 
m the low coimtiy, leceiving small dowiies of ten oi 
twelve rupees from the Goveinment Of tlic icst, foiii- 
fifths were mained to Elionds of substance and inllucncc 
m the mfanticidal tubes, and arrangements weie made 
for a like disposal of the remamdei, all under tlie 
strongest securities foi proper treatment and adequate 
provision — any failure oi shoitcoining in the stipulated 
contracts or engagements being foreoi darned as sure to 
meur the serious displeasuie of the Circai, oi supreme 
Sovereign Power ’ 

Captam Maepherson’s fixed purpose was, as early as 
possible, to carry education mto the Hills — Ins great object 
bemg, thiough the moral and religious advancement of 
the Khonds, by educating them, to complete and render 
permanent the change m their ancestral faith and usages, 
which he had fiist brought about through personal, social, 
and pohtical means Whde he was m Calcutta in 1845, 
he repeatedly wrote to Mr Cadenhead, expressing Ins 
gieat anxiety that some measuies should be adopted as 
speedily as possible to attempt to establish schools on the 
Halls To effect tins, the first thing to be done was to 
reduce the Kliond language to writing and exactness, m 
order that it might be properly taught to the persons who 
shoidd be fit to undertake the office of schoolmasters , so 
that they, m their turn, might be duly qualified to 
commimicate ivith their pupils Towards the end of 1 845, 
therefore, Mr Cadenhead began the acquisition of the 
Khond language, but was able to make comparatively slow 
progress from the numerous demands upon his time and 
attention The increasing difficulties in the Agency com- 
pelled him again and agam, temporarily, to suspend Ins 
labours m the matter hTevertheless he persevered , and 
eventually he succeeded m ‘collecting and writing out in 
the Onva character, an account of the manner m v.hich 
the Me'nah nte is performed, and of its ongm — as nearly 
as possible m the words of the religious songs or himms 
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are cbaunted at the time of the sacnfice by the 
parties engaged in its performance, an account of the 
origin of a feud between two tribes, and of the sacrifices 
and ceremonies to the god of war on the commencement 
of hostilities — of the battles — and of the return to peace , 
an account of the Khond view of the creation of man , 
an account of the Khond reasons why men, but not ammals, 
are doomed to labor , four puiely Ediond fables, and two 
fables translated from the Onya ^ 

* See ‘ Calcutta Renew/ vol x , p 330 
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CHAPTEE XVn 

THE HILL AGENCY — FIFTH VISIT TO THE HILLS 
NOVEMBER 1845— MAY 1846 

Another and a more gloomy chapter of this httle history 
must now be piesented For fifteen months Mr Caden- 
head (though much embarrassed at times, through the 
impatience with which the people of Goomsur witnessed 
the sacrifice going on unchecked m Boad) carried out 
most successfully the plan of operations devised and 
acted on by Captam Macpherson for the suppression of 
the sacrifice, and of female mfanticide, through measures 
essentially concfiiatoiy 

This tune was spent by Captam Macpherson m com- 
mumcatmg personally with the Supreme Government with 
refeience to the comprehensive Agency which it was 
pioposed to establish for reclaimmg the hfil-tnbes of 
Orissa from both then sangmnary piactices ‘ by giadual 
and voluntary opeiations, without lesortmg to force or 
mtiundation ’ ^ 

As the tribes addicted to these customs were scattered 
tliiough territories subject to different jurisdictions, the 
new Agency was to be supermtended by the Govern- 
ment of India, as the paramount power Unfortunately, 
the gentlemen forming the Government of Madras were 
disposed to make it a pomt of honour that they should 

* Hesoluhons of tLe GoTemment of ludift, dated lOtL July and Gth 
December 1846 
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letaiii the contiol of these operations, winch, they ob- 
seived, had prospeied in their hands , although they had 
wiitten, foi tliree years together, that they were about to 
submit a new general plan to the Supreme Government 
Being overniled, they felt deeply wounded, and they hotly 
contested every square mile of terntoiy which it was pro- 
posed to assign to the new Agency 

It was intended that the IGiond tracts should be sepa- 
rated foi a time fiora the pohtical divisions to winch they 
belonged— should be placed under the new and special 
Agency, which, it was hoped, would reclaim them — and 
should be restored, one by one, to the old authorities, 
wlienevei that work had been accomplished But not 
only were the Kliond tracts to be thus separated the 
Hindu Bajahs or Zemmdars of the low-country to whom 
they weie attached, and -without whose cooperation it 
wordd have been vain to approach them, were also to be 
placed imder the Agent Thus the neighbounng civil 
junsdictions would be shorn of part of then terntory, 
and the sphere of influence and piofit of the native 
establishments^ would be circumscribed The native 
employes m Ganjam naturally -viewed this change -with 
jealousy, and being aware that the Government at Madras 
was higlily adverse to it, thought they should at once 
promote their own interests and gratify then supenors 
by opposmg it in every way A similar feehng prevailed 
among the officials of the distncts of Cuttack and of the 
South-west Erontier 

The Government of India — ^framed chiefly for re-view, 
and at no time happily constituted for direct and on- 
amal management — ^was now mexpressibly weakened 
by the departure of the Governor-General, Sn Henry 
Hardinge, to the North-west, his legal powers m South- 
ern India passmg to Sn T H Maddock, as President of 
the Council 

Tlie orgamsation of the Agency had been greatly 
' See atore, p 147 
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impeded by tbe grave pobtical questions with which 
the Governor-General was occupied. Had Sir Henry 
Hardinge, who enhrely adopted the principle of the 
measure durmg the autumn of 1844, thought fit at that 
season to devote but a httle time to its details, the 
constancy of the Goomsur Khonds would have been 
saved from a long and severe stram , those of Boad 
must have yielded to the influence of an Agent mam- 
festly suppoited by the earnest will of the Government, 
and empowered to assure them of kmd treatment , and 
the abolition movement might soon have been extended 
to more distant regions At length, in November 1845, 
after a delay which had greatly unsettled men’s mmds 
in Orissa, Captam Macpherson returned to Ganjam with 
the title of ‘Governor-General’s Agent for the Suppres- 
sion of Meriah Sacrifice and Female Infanticide m the 
HiU Tracts of Onssa ’ The reqmsite legal powers, how- 
ever, had not even yet been conferred upon him, though 
he had urged upon the Government the necessity of im- 
mediate action upon the district of Boad before the 
return of the season for sacrifice 

When, at length, he was empowered to act, the Zemm- 
dary of Souradah, the scene of his most successful opera- 
tions against infanticide, was, by an unhappy accident, 
omitted from the territory assigned to him He had for- 
merly influenced the people of Souradah as representative 
(under the Ganjam Agent) of the Government ^ he had 
now lost that derivative authority, and had not received 
any new authority m his own person, as they had been led 
to expect , but mth the sanction of Mr Bannerman, who 
had returned from the Cape, he resumed his operations 
among them, assuring them that he should soon receive 
full powers to administer the affairs of their zemmdary ^ 

See above, p 227 

® He vrould have gone at once to Boad, Tsnt ie conld not do so Tvithout 
previous personal communication "with the Rajah , and the Rajah had pur- 
posely gone out of the ivay, so that he could not he conferred ivith till the 
middle of Fehruary 
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‘ I have been dealing/ he wiote m the beginning of 
1846 , ‘ with the infanticidal tnbes, and have got through 
the woik to a wish The practice may ceitainly be con- 
sidered at an end in the tracts on which I have acted 
After communicating very fully with all the infanticidal 
tnbes of Souradah, I am very thankful that I can say 
that we could not ivish them to be m a better state of 
mmd, and that I am now engaged m active aggression 
upon the neighbourmg tnbes of Chmna-Ejmedy Our 
justice, producnig order evelywhere, and the influence 
derived from the mvaluable device of wivmg the chief 
men witli the honoured daughters of the State — oui 
rescued victun-guls — ^have given us complete mastery ovei 
these tnbes, considered the most mtractable division of 
the Ehond population m this quarter Cadenhead ma- 
naged them very well in my absence, under trymg cir- 
cumstances 

‘ We are, as yet, all weU, hvmg m a beautiful mango- 
grove by a nver which springs m the mountam-cham 
fifteen miles off’ 

There was much to render the attempt upon Boad a 
difficult and doubtful enterprise The people could only 
be approached through their head , and the wretched 
httle Court of the Eajah was agitated by conflictmg 
personal and family pretensions The Bajah’s own title 
was doubtful, two men of mfluence contended for the 
office of premier , two families earned on a hereditary 
stnfe for the office of Khonro (equivalent to Bissye, 
and mvolvmg the chief management of the Eajah’s rda- 
tions with the Khonds) , it was impossible to form con- 
nections "With any of these chiefs, without throivmg his 
nval mto violent opposition 

Moreover, the tnbes could not be dealt with smgly, 
like those of Goomsiir, because they had been accustomed 
to act in groups for common objects, and because they 
were divided mto a great number of nearly mdependent 
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biauclies, wlucli it was necessaiy to keep m view at tlie 
same time 

The tiact ovei which tliey weie scattered in Boad was 
about muety miles long by thirty bioad, difficult of 
access, and veiy little known , and the neaiest point of it 
iras foity rades Horn any place where the Agent could 
peimanently reside 

The jealousy of the Eajah opposed a further obstacle 
to the mtioduction of the duect authority of Government 
into the Khond coimtiy , all the Zermndais regaiding 
then tiacts of that country as the stronghold — ^m their 
language ‘the maternal bosom’ — to which they had 
OAved, and might still owe, the preservation of their 
famihes, and of then qualified mdependence 

The Boad Klionds having already learnt, from the 
example of Goomsm, that a commmnty might abandon 
saciifice and yet hve, had made up their mmds to yield, 
if they foimd that the ‘ Circar,’ notwithstanding its long 
delays, was leaUy m earnest, but tliey offered to the 
eaith'goddess one immense valedictory sacnfice, compris- 
ing 125 victims — ^which might have been prevented if 
the Government of India had acted with moie alacnty 
in giving poweis to the Agent 

Notwithstandmg all these difficulties, the case pressed 
foi action — ^Boad must be won or Goomsur would be lost, 
and m Maich 1846, though the safe season was over, the 
Agent, with Mr Cadenhead (Avho had been appomted to the 
office of Pimcipal Assistant m the new Agency), went 
to the Hills of Boad, pieceded by the Eajah, who had 
at length appeared, and had piomised his cooperation 
After some veiy curious piehmmary fencmg and finesse, 
the Boad Khonds yielded to the persuasions ol the Agent, 
and of the Goomsur Khonds, who attended him (as the 
leclauned tubes had formerly gone with him among the 
unieclaimed tribes of Goomsur^) as the zealous missionanes 

* See above, p 198 
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of abolition They came mto allegiance to the Govern- 
ment, and brought 'their victims to him, at a place called 
Bissipurra, to' the number of 172 , and he commenced the 
decision of their cases m conjunction with the tribal au- 
thorities, one of whom, a cluef of importance, observed — 
‘ I now see the magic by which Goomsur has been con- 
quered I ’ Everythmg seemed to be m the best tram, when 
suddenly the Elionds grew distant and reserved m their 
demeanour they had become possessed with the delu- 
sion, that the dehveiy of their victims was a token of sub- 
jection, and that they were forthwith to be subjected to 
taxation and forced labour 

This absurd notion was produced by the machmations 
of Eurtivas, the Eajah’s uncle, but of illegitimate birth , 
wlio, having once held and abused the chief power in 
Bead, desired to mvolve the ETonds in difficulties with 
the Government, and so to m crease his own importance 
and recover his former position 

Ever since a partial interference with the nte had com- 
menced on the pai t of the Cuttack authorities, tins man 
had received fees foi permittmg each sacnfice that took 
place Aided by certain Hindu and freebootmg Ehond 
chiefs, who for good reasons did not wish to see Boad 
bi ought under obedience to the Government, he set on 
foot intngues, in which he coutnved to involve the Eajah 
himself, in order to distract the mmds of the Ehonds, and 
engage tliem in forcible opposition to the Agent , assurmg 
them that, if they resisted that officer successfully, they 
would be Avithdrawn from his jurisdiction, and retrans- 
ferred to that of the Commissioner of Cuttack 

The Eajah and all his servants naturally desired to re- 
main under the jurisdiction of Cuttack, being already 
acquainted witli the usages and with many of the pubhc 
officers of that province , w^lule the Klionds firmly be- 
lic\ ed that the Cuttack authonties did not require the 
absolute rehnqmshment of the sacrifice, but only the 
annual dehvery of a certam number of victims 
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Captain Macplierson, on observing tins change in the 
EHionds of Boad, sent for the leading men, and told them 
tliat if they repented of havmg dehvered up their Menahs, 
tliay weie free to take them back and to go in peace 
They lefiised, saying that they had given them up volun- 
taiily, and that they did not mtend to recm to human 
sacrifice But they mamtamed their reserve, and did 
not open then minds Next moinmg they leturned, in 
a state of mid excitement, and demanded the dehvery 
of the Menahs They had, tliey said, abandoned the 
saciifice, but they had disco veied that their dehveiy 
of the victims was a token of seivitude, and they weie 
detei mined to have them back 

The Eajah, seeing that Captam Macpherson had ordered 
his escort to fire at once if any violence was attempted, 
felt how deeply he was compiormsed by this outbreak, 
which he had fomented , and, trembhng for his zenundary 
and his hfe, he now interposed, and requested that the vic- 
tims might be given up to him, upon Ins personal pledge 
foi their safety, and also for then redehvery when he 
should have had tune to disabuse the min ds of the 
Khonds The Menahs were given up to the Eajah ac- 
cordmgly By dehvery to the Agent, they had ceased to 
be acceptable victims ^ It may be stated m this place, 

^ See abore, p 116 and see also Appendix C General Campbell makes 
tbe following statement (‘Personal NnrratiTe,’ p 89) — ‘I bare no wisb 
to dwell upon these deplorable mistakes of judgment, or to bnng odium 
upon any one responsible for them , but I must say, that I have not the 
faintest doubt that this rapid transition of the Khonds fium a spirit of 
contidence and obedience, ns evmced by the dehvery of their nctinis, to 
one of distrust and revolt, accompanied by demands not unlike threats, 
was caused exclusively by the exactions and oppressions to which they had 
been subjected by the native assistants of Captam Macpherson. Money 
was extorted from them, cookmg utensils were forcibly earned away, and 
even the Rajah himself was mulcted of a pair of gold armlets ’ 

This IS the allegation of two noted rebels and supporters of the sacrifice 
It was solemnly enquired into, and the followmg decision pronounced 
bv the Government of India, adoptmg the Report of Mr Commissioner 
Grant (mentioned below. Chap XXL) — ‘ It is alleged by Kurbvas Baboo 
and Bir Khonro, that the native servants abused and lU-treated the Khonds, 
and maisted on their paymg them money Mr Grant is satisfied that the ' 
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that they weic la com sc of fice icdelivery to Captain 
Macphcison, when lie was suddenly removed from ofTicc 
in March 1847 , that iipivaids of sixty of them had been 
dehveied to him, while not one penshed, before that date , 
■and that after his removal had taken place, under cucum- 
stances which might natuially be expected to expose the 
remaining victims to the utmost danger,^ the rest of them 
weie lecoveied by General Campbell in the spnng of 1848, 
with the exception, as he states, of tliiee, who ‘had been 
sacnficed to defeat the success of oiii [i e , his own and 
his assistant’s] endeavours , ’ while, on the conti aiy, 
Captain Frye, the General’s successor in office, uses 
language which can only be understood as a positive 
official denial that any one of them was sacnficed 

From the day when the victims weie dehveied back 
to the Eajah, the Menah question liecame one of 
secondary importance , and it was on the grand delusion 
of the intended taxation and forced labour that the re- 
sistance to the Government tinned FTo doubt, if the 
resistance had ultimately proved successful, the Khonds 
would have attributed its success to the revived power of 

charge is wholly xmtruo, and that the real cause of the nsing was nn idea 
infused into the minds of the Khonds — not by any person connectedwith the 
Agency, and not by reason of any net of any person connected with the 
Agency — ^that giimgnp their Menahs was only the first step to taxation and 
serntude ’ — ^Resolution of Govommont of India, 7th October 1848 

Aceordmg to General Campbell (‘ Personal Narrative,’ p 88 ), the Enjah 
of Boad ‘ was a poor imbecile 3 oulh, utterlj" incapable of influencing Khonds 
or others, for good or evil His guarantee, if ev er given, which he hiniselt 
stoutly demed, was entirely worthless’ It was not on account of the 
personal quahties of the Rajah that his guarantee (which was the veiy 
basis of all his subsequent communications with Captain Maepherson) 
was valuable, but on nccoimt of Ins great hereditary influence General 
Campbell says, in his Report of 10th April 1848 — ‘ The Rajah of Boad 
with hiB Pniks rendered good service, and I invariably supported Ins 
authority with the people of the Mohahs He very strongly protested 
against bemg made responsible for the redehvery of the Menahs restored 
to the Khonds, and professed Ins utter inabihly to accomplish it himself, 
nevertheless, he very creditably exerted himself, and his protracted sojourn 
in the Hills has no doubt heen a enuso of great evpense to himself and his 
estabhshment ’ 

' See below. Chapter XX 


^ Seo Appendix 0 
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the eaith-goddess, and ivould have relapsed into human 
sacrifice; but this was not the pomt upon which they 
commenced and contuiued then opposition 

The only question foi Captain Macpherson to consider 
was — ^Wliat was the light course for an Agent to pursue, 
who had been euti usted ivitli power foi the espi ess purpose 
of bnugiug about the abandonment by these Kionds of 
their most ancient iites, by convmcmg them, as he had 
done in Goomsur, that the saciifice was unnecessary? 

Many will say, ‘ These men had aims m their hands 
Tiue, they weie savages , it was then first meeting with 
the Agent, they weie undei a delusion winch they had 
not lutelhgence to lesist, piopagated as it was by the 
veiy men whom they Jiad been accustomed to look to for 
gmdance Nevertheless, the authority of the Government 
should have been vindicated — they ought to have been 
shot down without meicy ’ ’ This sounds more vigorous, 
but Captam Macpheison chose the better part, and he was 
amply lewaided by the result for it was the opimon — 
afteiwaids fully ascertained — of every man mBoad whose 
opimon was of any value, that the forbearance shown on 
this occasion proved only the lemty and kuidness of the 
Goveinment, and ultimately led to the voluntary sub- 
mission of those who now stood out 

The mam and peimanent end of the Agency, the 
substitution of a tiue for a false behef on the sub]ect of 
the necessity of the sacrifice, had been attamed This 
advantage was endangeied, without any fault of the 
Agent, by a movement ansmg out of a rmsappiehension 
of our objects, and it could only be retneved by a 
pioceedmg to winch there weie serious objections That 
pi oceedmg was adopted , the embarrassments connected 
•with it weie m due tune successfully disposed of, and the 
great object was secured 

Wliat actually took place in the first instance was (as 
wiU be shown) a disturbed state of the hill-countiy of 
Boad, one-half of which Captam Macpherson (though 
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gnevously hindered by causes over which he bad no 
control) had, at the moment of his removal, reduced to 
friendly obedience , while he was daily obtaining fresh 
adhesions m the other half, which must have been com- 
pletely in his hands m a few days What would have 
followed if a different course had been adopted, was the 
confirmation of the Khonds m all their delusions, and 
probably a war for tlieir faith, which would liave re- 
tarded for many years any further attempts at abolition 

Had the pohcy adopted by Captam Macpherson upon 
this occasion appeared to the Goomsur Ehonds in any hght 
save that of a father proof of the paternal mildness and 
benevolence widi which he had always treated the hfil- 
people, they must mevitably have inferred that the power 
of the earth-goddess was agam m the ascendant, while that 
of the ‘ Circar,’ which they associated with the god of hght, 
was on the wane But so far was this from bemg their 
impression, that they durmg this very year voluntarily 
abandoned the worship of the earth-goddess, and trans- 
ferred their adoration to the supreme beneficence, which 
they worshipped under the name of the god of hght ^ 

The victims havmg been given up, there was nothmg 
further to be done at that time m Boad , and the Agent 
withdrew across the Goomsur border to Kunjeur, a few 
miles off The Eajah and Kurtivas (the latter formally 
disavowmg all connection with the nsing) thought proper 
to accompany him thither , but he sent them back the 
same day to their own country,^ to undeceive the Ehonds, 
and brmg m the victims 

The Eajah of Boad, after an meffectual attempt to fulfil 
his promise, returned to the low-country Kurtivas re- 
mamed with the excited Khonds at Sangnmendi, a few 
miles from the camp of Captam Macpherson, who had 
now been remforced by three compames of sepoys Sam 


' See above, p 216 

^ General Campbell’s assertions on this sul^ect are noticed in Appendix D 
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Bissye’s sons had been in concert jvith the conspirators at 
Bissipuiia, jvheic the Mclims were given np, and they 
bronglit the excited mob of Bond to attack the Agent’s 
camp at Kunjein in Goomsur on the 19tli of March Theie 
j\.is no lehgious question heie — it was an act of simple 
rebellion, and Captain Maephersou ordered a few shots to 
be fued to disperse them One man was wounded, when 
all instantly lied acioss the Boad frontier , pursmt was pro- 
hibited A week aftci, the Agent moved mto Hod 20 ghor 
to put an end to the div'isions of that tnbe, having all 
Its legitimate lieads with him By their advice he ai- 
icstcd live of the paitisaiis of Sam Bissye’s sons, who 
vveie pioviding laige supphes for future mobs from 
I^ad, and exciting the Klionds against tlie Gtivernment 
One of the sons of Sam Bissye gave linnself up 

On the 1st of Apiil, a mob of about 1,000 men, led by 
the two sons of Sam Bissye who v\ ere still at large, came 
to demand the release of the pnsoners on pam of attack 
A small paityof the Agent’s Sebimdies and matchlock 
Paiks fired, four Khonds fell, and the whole crowd 
fled A party of sepoys being added for show and 
noise, they were chased to a village, their place of 
lendczvous, about a mile fiom the camp, in which the 
sons of Sam Bissye and their friends had stored large 
supphes of piovisions That village the Klionds who ac- 
companied the Agent plundered and fired Its destruction 
was, uufoituuately, rendeied absolutely necessary by the 
cncumstance that this mob mtended not to fight and 
letuni home, but to take up its quarters m that and the 
neighbounug villages, and issue daily to attack the camp, 
or insult it at a safe distance , to send parties to cut off 
the dawks (letter-post), to prevent the collection of forage, 
and to pick off imarmed followers from the jungle 

The Agent now renewed his efforts to induce the 
partisans of the sons of Sam Bissye to submit to the 
authonty of the Government and of then tnbe a veiy 
few came in and weic pardoned — the lest held out witli 
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inflexible obstinacy The question of the reduction to 
obedience of this paity in Hodzoghor obviously involved 
that of the maintenance or abdication of the authority of 
the Government in the Ediond tracts of Goomsur 

There was, m the judgment of all the Hindu and Ediond 
chiefs, and of every person with Captain Macphei son who 
could form an opmion, but one mode of compelhng this 
party to submit — ^viz , the destruction of a few of then 
villages The recusant Khonds had moved from their 
villages, according to the universal usage on such occa- 
sions, with their famdies and their propeity, mto the 
most maccessible recesses of the Hills But the season for 
cultivation approached, and if they should not then be 
sheltered by habitations, their fields must he unfilled. 
Were their huts now destroyed, they must either promptTy 
make peace with their tnbe (for the inbe was loyal it 
was only a faction tliat was m rebellion), so as to obtain 
tempoiaiy hospitahty and aid to construct new dweUmgs — 
or entirely forego the cultivation of then lands for a year 
Thus, should they remam at war, the destruction of their 
huts would be an extreme evil , while if they submitted, 
as the labour of a very few weeks would suffice to rebuild 
them, it would mfhct only a moderate hardship — but a 
hght penalty for their ofience No description of foice 
am apprehend or kill the Khonds m their mountam fast- 
nesses They can be assailed there only, as was done in 
the ongmal Goomsur war, by parties sent expressly to 
discover and bum their temporary dwelhngs and property, 
and drive then famihes mto the forests , the fighting men 
are quite intangible to tioops 

But had it even been possible to devise slower pro- 
cesses for the reduction of these malcontents, such 
piocesses could not have been executed , for the great 
and daily-mcreasmg sickness both of Captain Mac- 
pherson’s civil estabhshment and of his escort now 
compelled his immediate return to the low-country He 
had therefoie no course left but to direct the burning of 
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five vfilnges of tlie chief recusants, and to authoiise a 
division ot the tube itself to execute a hkedeciee against 
the hamlets of three most faithless and determmed pubhc 
enemies in it The family of Sam Bissye havmg left then 
village, cariymg away aU their propeity, it was set fire 
to, eithei ivilfally by their enemies, or by accident, but 
agamst the Agent’s expiess orders. 

The effects anticipated fiom this measure were imme- 
diately- -pi oduced All both m Goomsui and in Boad 
weie 'comnnced that the authonty of the Government 
was to be mamtaiued , the paitisans of the sons of Sam 
Bissye immediately submitted , the ascendency of the 
legitimate chiefs of the tube was re-estabhshed, and all 
solemnly abjuied the connection fiatli Boad The sons 
of Sam Bissye fled thithei with then families, and the 
Agent left the Goomsur tubes m perfect tianquilhty on 
the 15th of Apnl That tranqmlhty continued as long 
as he held office, except m one httle tract^ wheie no 
village had been burnt It has been already mentioned 
that these wooden villages aie of no gieat value, bemg 
abandoned as a matter of course after they have stood 
about fomteen yeais, or eaihei if they aie thought to 
be haunted ^ In pomt of fact, the burnt villages were 
all lebmlt and remhabited within five or six weeks. To 
sum up m the words of Captam Macpheison — 

‘ In Boad my measmes towards the lOionds were 
checked, at an advanced stage of their progress, by a 
bold and successful mtngue by the uncle of the Eajah, 
earned on with his piivity and ivith the aid of ceitam 
Hin du chiefe, foi the attamment mainly of his personal 
objects The Eajah, admitting his participation in that 
mtngue, sought and obtained an opportumty to atone foi 
his fault by counteractmg and lemedymg the evils 
produced 

‘ In Goomsiu the imcle of the Boad Eajah attempted — 
for the same general objects, and through the same means, 
^ Lower Bopulmendi * See above, p Cl 
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strengthened by the aid of the sons of Sam Bissye of 
Hodzoghor — to excite the Khond tribes to opposition to 
ray authority He succeeded only in a smgle section of 
Hodzoghor, devoted to the family of Sam Bissye That 
section has been reduced to obedience to the authority of 
tlie Government and the tribe, but partly through coer- 
cive means, the necessity for the use of which is to be 
deplored ’ 

Some have objected to this mode of coercion, although 
both before and since the events just narrated it has been 
repeatedly resorted to m various parts of India ^ The 
objection has ansen from the erroneous supposition that 
Captain Macpherson adopted the measure for the sup- 
pression of the sacrifice, and that the destruction of the 
villages involved the destruction of aU the property of 
their inliabitants , from the habit of associatmg the idea 
of the burmng of villages with the infliction of the worst 
horrors of war at once upon the innocent and the guilty , 
and from the notion that he might have pui-sued a 
course leas repugnant to the general feehngs of those who 
were distant from the scene 

But this measure was resorted to m no respect for the 
suppression of the sacrifice — ^for there had been no ques- 
tion of sacrifice in Hodzoghor for the three preceding 
years — ^but solely for the restoration of order among a 
portion of the population which had long been in alle- 
giance to us To leave that section of Hodzoghor leagued 

> Soo atoTO, p 45 Wofindintlio ‘Porsonnl Narrative’ (p 212), that 
General Cnmpholl ordered the village of Bundnn to be hum^ ns the only 
mcnns of saving the lives of the victims, whose sncnfice would have 
assuredly followed that which had been already perpetrated, had it been 
loft unpunished , and (at p 223) the people of Toopunga having nttnched 
Gonornl Campbell, so that ho was compelled to fire in self-defence, ‘the 
courage of the men of Toopunga foiled , and they fled, leaving their Tillnges 
(from which nil property had boon removed some days before) to the mercy 
of the excited followers of the Onyah Chief of Shoobernagory who ac- 
companied mo, and who, with the matches of their matchlock guns, sot 
fire to three small clusters of houses ’ Indeed, to judge from certain recent 
notices of Khond afiaira, it would seem that no other form of coereion 
applicable to the hill-country has yet been discovered 
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m arms agamst our autlioiity, and m opposition to the 
lest of Goomsui, 'would have been to leave Goomsur to 
anarchy , while the Government, which had mduced the 
tnbes to give up their old security for nghts. the appeal 
to arms, was specially pledged to afford to them the bless- 
ings of order and peace The villages destroyed weie 
empty, and they were far fewer than the number mdi- 
cated for punishment by the body of chiefs of Goomsur ^ 
The measure produced immediate obedience , it was just, 
necessary, and successful. 

* The Elonds do not consider tliemselTes distinctly defeated unless their 
Tillages are destroyed 
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CHAPTEE XVin 

ELTUEN FROM THE HILLS— EIFIN OF THE rNPAFTTIClDE 

WORK — ^NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE BOAD RAJAH GENERAL 

WORSHIP OF THE GOD OF LIGHT — ^REFUSAL OP ESCORTS 

APRIL— OCTOBER 1846 

After reacliing the plains, Captain Macpherson wiote as 
follows to a faend — 

‘Nowgaum, 20tli Aptil 1840 

‘ I do not tliink that my difficulties could have been 
greater than they lately have been I cannot say one 
word as to the future, except that I see grounds foi hope, 
and it may, I trust, be God’s will that we shall prevail 
I am thankful to feel that were the woik to be done over 
agam, I would pursue precisely the same course which I 
have taken There is, of course, plenty of room for 
dilTeience of opinion as to my policy, and the mass of 
men will simply judge by the result when it comes , but 
I tiust that when fiilly explamed to you, you will approve 
of it Although terribly poisoned with malaria and medi- 
cine, and worn out by the heavy stiam of iimntermittmg 
anxiety, I am glad to say I can look forward with some 
confidence to be able to fight out the battle Nothing 
alarms me so much as the idea of devolving the least 
of my responsibilities upon another person You cannot, 
I dare say, undei stand the tone of malignant exultation 
in wliicli some of tlie Madras wiiters on Khond aflaii’s 
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indulge ^ I confess it is utteily inconceivable to me I 
should have thought it impossible that an Agency like 
mme, woiking foi good ends in the teeth of -what all 
intelligent men know to be all but impossibdities — I should 
indeed have thought that such an Agency, whether suc- 
cessful 01 the leveise, would be suie of all men’s sym- 
jiathy But this is not to be concealed — a portion of 
the Madias Government, its fiiends and suppoiteis, have 
made the question of the cieation of my jiuisdiction under 
the Supieme Government a vital question, and woidd 
lejoice beyond all measure at my failuie ’ 

While the Supieme Government was sm-piised and an- 
noyed by the statements legaidmg EThond affaus contained 
in some of the Madias papers, it leceived no lepoit from 
Captain Macpheison, wlio had not been m the habit of 
lepoitmg officially to the Madias Government tiU some 
time aftei the conclusion of his toms m the hdl-countiy, 
and had uevei been mfoimed that the Government of 
India desned that he should commumcate with it more 
fiequently 

There can be no doubt that it would have been wise 
to make an exception upon this occasion , and, m fact, 
he did wiite very fuUy (though his letters were not m 
the foim of an official lecoid) to Mi Secretaiy Bushby 
immediately upon his letuin to the plains But Sn 
T H Maddock adimmsteied what Captain Macpherson 
styled ‘ a vng of the grandest,’ because an official Eepoit 
had not been made , and leqmred that foi the fntme very 
full diaiies and othei lecoids should be kept, and should 
be foi warded once a week Accordingly, from this time 

^ About this time he -sviote ‘ The newepupers hare had the most pre- 
posterous stones I believe ive have all been killed outright, &c There 
have been one or two stories which only the most consummate malice 
could have devised. I turned out of camp a poor half-caste, delirious with 
fever, fear, and brandy A scnbbhng youth got hold of him, and sent every 
word of his drunken nonsense to a Madras paper ’ In another letter he 
complains of the pubhc use made of a note wntten by a very yoimg man 
upou wholly erroneous mfonuntion, while the same wnter’s immediate cor- 
rection of his own mistakes was not noticed 

S 
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to tlie end of Captain Macpheison’s tenure of office, a 
mass of minute mformation, such as never probably ema- 
nated from any Agency in India in an equal space of time, 
ivas duly registered and laid before the Goveinment 
Wlien Sn T H Maddock received the Report which he 
had called for, he declared that as the Government had 
not been duly infoimed at the time, it could now pio- 
noiince no opinion whatevei as to the Agent’s proceedings 
Before puraumg the history of the saciilice question, 
it IS right to mention once more, and foi the last time, 
tlie fate of the infanticidal districts Dining the summei 
Captain Macpherson wrote to a friend as follows — 

‘ You may recollect how weU my plans have worked in 
Souradah , not a child-murder m it for about two years 
WeU, I demanded it of the Government at first , then it 
was not given by mistake but I re-demanded it on the 
20th February last It is not yet given The people be- 
hove it wiU not be given , do not at all understand a to be 
and not to be authority , and have to a great extent broken 
loose from me, and taken to infanticide again This is the 
plain deplorable tiuth, dnd I am perfectly helpless ’ 
Neveitheless, the official delays continued, and m 
October he was compelled to ivrite thus — 

‘I scarcely know what to say lespecting the state of 
Souiadah, which you know I had brought to give up 
infanticide entirely, but for my own justification, I must 
say all one of these days, when I see precisely how matters 
stand 

‘ I gamed an ascendency over its tribes, as being master 
of the Zcinindary, as being in the place of the Rajah, 
and hainiig his sons ^ identified with me in the semce of 
the Goi ernment 

‘ Souiadah being considered nearly one with Goomsiir, I 
•was placed in great difficulty from its not being put under 


' See abo\e, p 241 

- Soondern Smg and Gopoo Sing', mentioned above the latter ■was now 
dead 
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me when Goomsur "wns gneu, but my assiuance that it 
would be immediately gi\eu and Bauuenuau’s abstmeiice 
fiom settling it'^ icieuue at m\ public lequest, enabled me 
to stiugglo on, though '=caicelv able to hold m"^ giound 
against Ins cutchein,* w'ho of comse declaied that, 
although the Acinm Agent had f.nled to keep Goomsui, 
Bannerman would ne\ei yield anothei hill 1 he Mad ms 
Go\einuicnt lefeiicd the question of gnmg me Souiadah, 
Ac, to Ijinnciman (i e united loasons why it should 
not be given) Banneinian, as I am infoimed, not only 
wnote that no moie should be given, but that some 
should be taken awav , and believing that he had settled 
the niattei he foithvvith piocecded to settle the Souiadah 
levenuc'a few weeks airo and without even fnvnifi me 
notice to enable me at least to make an eflbrt to save 
nn* woik Bmneinians cutdieiiy now declaied that his 
d ly ol timniph was come, and the people opposed to 
my iiillucnce m llic Souiadah tubes eveiywlieie incited 
them to dostro5 then childien, and with veiy abiuidant 
success Till" Is a iiioie heail-bieaking thing to me, and 
to tho«c who have labouied so long and so adnmably 
with me, than >011 can at all iinagine Its general eflect 
upon the Khond population, on the Ea]ahs, and on the 
cutcheiiies >011 can now well undei stand , knownng that 
my mam dilliculty is the coimction, drawm directly fiom 
the cutcheiiies of the tliiee Agencies with which I am in 
contact that the Goveinment is m no degree m earnest 
acjanist either saciilice 01 infanticide BTmnerman’s ec- 
centiicity is well known lie has always legaided the 
IGiond woik as a high personal unpeitinence to himself, 
making it impossible foi him to hsten to one woid con- 
nected with it I was able to keep him tolciably stiaight 
while we w'eie in Ganjam, ueai the coast, together, but 

* Establisliment 

* To settle the revenue vrns to annoxmee that he was, tmd, consequently, 
that Captam ^lacpherson wns not, the person in olheial charge of the 
district 

s 2 
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being bound to tlus spot for twelve months, I liave quite 
lost sight of him , and here is our infanticidal woik, 
knoivn to all to be a complete undeniable success, coming 
or come to the ground ’ 

Souradah was of course given to the Agency, but only 
when all the mischief had been done 

Those who are not aware of the very great influence 
exercised by the native employes of the Government, will 
learn with surpnse that such proceedings should be tole- 
rated as are disclosed in the following letter — 

‘ The Tahsildai ^ of Goomsur, who is identified with 
tlie chief man of Bannermau’s cutcherry, has during the 
last three months laboured indefatigably, as a man hke 
him labours only foi the advancement of a matter nearest 
his own heart and the hearts of his supenors, to make 
the management of these tracts difficult or impossible to 
me He some time ago canvassed all the renters of my 
villages to petition the Government against their tians- 
ference to me, and when the Klionds got their heads 
loose the other day, urged them again to do so, on the 
assurance that my power must now cease, and that he 
would remit them two kists,^ &c on their re-transference 
to him He laboured vehemently at that time to excite a 
pamc m the coimtry, by announcing that a great rehgious 
Khond war had broken out, and must embrace all the 
hdl-country — that the district would be immediately 
plundered, so that all must bury their goods, and prepare 
to take their famihes to the HiUs He demanded a 
guaid of troops over his treasuiy, and told the officei 
commanding Eussellcondah to strengthen his guard 
and prepare for defence His reports and, I am told, 
his private letters (at winch he is a great hand, being a 
poet and that sort of thing) to Madras, and especially to 
a person m confidential office, were all of the same com- 
plexion, and the efiect which for the moment he contnved 

' Receiver of revenue The name of this man was Soonah Nnrain 

• Periodical payments of land revenue 
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(o pioduce not ‘small, tins Yoik, inoreo\ ei, is not 
ended, but jnocceds industnously The lentci's had too 
much scn‘'e to petition foi le-liansfcrcnce to a man whom 
they had been petitioning me and e\ciyotliei officei in 
chaise of Goomsnr foi these eight yeais to ierao%e, and 
people soon found out the gro'ss hoax of the Khond war , 
but 1 know not uhat cllect the intimations by this 
Tahsildar to the Boad Bajali maypioduce 

* I diall be in a gicit dilliculty if Banneiman’s cutcherry 
shall act. as it non tlircalens, uilh systematic hostibty to 
mo, in the lichof tluat such action is pleasing to the 
Madias Go\cinment and to its own head I plainly 
could not go oil agunst such hostility It could be put 
dou n I tlimk, only by the Ganjani Agent’s taking a stiong 
couise against it — not by my bunging chaiges (which 
niiiiht or nnuht not be substantiated) judicially against Ins 
‘;cr\ ants u Inch ’''ould iiocessanly produce exaspeiatious 
and locnmmations nithout end I giie\o to say I cannot 
nt piescnt appeal to him to make such au eUbit with any 
hope of success 

‘I shall slate iii my Bepoit the efiect nhicli has been 
pioduccd by the Boad Eajah's continuing to look to 
Cuttack, of nlnch looking the Goveiimient lias evidence 
fioni the Cuttack Couimis«ioiier, and shall say that if 
Ea^uhs uudei me look auywhcic but to me I can certainly 
effect nothing On this tlie Supieme Government might 
perhaps say something distinct to the Madi-as Government 
to lepeat to its Ganjam Agent ’ 

Tlie first object of the Agent ivas to obtain the zealous 
and hearty cooperation of the Eajah of Boad He there- 
foic piessed the Eajah to come to lum , and accorduigly, 
m tlie beginning of August, he came in, bnugmg ivith 
him some of Ins principal people Kurtivas and another 
fomenter of lebellioii weie at the same time broug-ht in 

O 

undei constiamt Captain Maepherson would wdlrngly 
have used Kuitivas for the attamment of the objects of 
the Agency, had it been possible to employ him , but his 
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treaclierous character rendered this veiy hazardous in it- 
self, and, moreover, he could not have been employed -with- 
out making eneimes of other chiefs much moie po-weiful, 
and alienating all loyal and i espectable men in Boad What 
passed on the occasion of the Kajah’s nsit is thus nariated 

‘ I of course set immediately upon the paity collectively, 
and each indindnal sepaiately, and in ten oi twelve days 
had tliera in as satisfactoiy a state as I could possibly 
have hoped I found that the Eajah, as I supposed, had 
all along desired to fulfil liis engagement, but had been 
utterly powei less to do so against Kui tivas and the Proraj 
And I found tliat he and Ins people wei e convmced that the 
Go^ emmcnt meant to tax the Klionds when they should 
be brought to gi\ e up the sacnfice, but that it was by no 
means absolutely determined upon its suppiession , in fact, 
that the Eaiah and his servants held veiy nearly the ideas 
of vhich they -weie pledged to disabuse the IGionds 

‘I therefore fii-st putKuituas undei close lestiaint, and 
then maiched him tovaids the coast to the high satisfac- 
tion ot all, and put the Prora] into confinement heio ^ 
fcocondly, I ga\e the Eaiah and his people by degrees the 
coinictions 1 dcsiied them to hold, and gave them a 
■\\nttcn declaration of the intentions of the Goveniment 
tov ai els Eajah, Bissyes," and Khonds, which they declared 
to be all that could be vished for At this stage of the 
yuoceedings a ^cly important event occuned. As I Avas 
gmng the Eajah Ins audience of leave, in rushed the 
Hindu chief and all his IGiond chiefs of the gieat tract 
ot Buhcoopa in Boad, AYith gieen biauchcs,^ to beg foi 
foigu ciies', and made their unconditional submission to 
me Ha':t spring I pitched my tents in Bulscoopa in 
]?oid, and its puncipal chiefs wcie the fii-st to submit, 
and A\eic always anth me in mind, and thence avere 

' \t in tlio low coiintn of Goomiur 

Til xf VII n Tnnn\ Iluulu Ili>”-vc«ro<=Hli nt in tlic liill-lrnft'’ of Rond, nnd 
nl o iiiiinv Hindu Pnik — n “ort of niilitarv colonist"*, planted in the IIills in 
old tiiii' -< 

’ 1 1* n.* ‘■upjdinnt-i 
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tieated vatli infinite hostility by Kuitivas and his con- 
fedeiates, and now they took the fiist oppoitimity to 
lejoin me 

‘ On the 20 th I sent off the Eajah to the Khond country, 
hoping strongly that he will be able to fulfil his pledge , 
that, m othei woids, I shall, by God’s blessmg, be enabled 
fully to cany out my original pohcy ’ 

It is satisfactoiy to know that after this meeting the 
Eajah and the friendly chiefs acted in such an earnest 
spiiit that before November then party embraced two- 
thirds of the luliabitants of Boad 

In the meantime, however, the Bajah of Ungool upon 
the Mahanuddee, a potentate of no small importance m 
native estimation, was at vanance with the Bntish autho- 
nties in Cuttack , and meditatmg resistance to them, he 
had taken advantage of the state of feehng amongst the 
IQionds of Boad which led to the disturbances m the 
spring Thiough the agency of Chokro Bissye (the 
nephew of tlie imprisoned chief Doia Bissye^), and the 
freebooting chief Bir Khomo (son of iSTobglion Khonro, 
the chief patriarch of Boad, whose family had been 
ousted of part of its digmties by a younger branch, and 
who was ever at work to recover his ancient standmg), 
he contrived, by puUing the wires skilfuUy, to prevent 
the restoration of tianqmlhty m the Hills 

In August and September, when the submission of aU 
the tribes appeared inevitable, these two Khond chiefs, 
and particularly Bn Khonro, mdiiced a portion of the 
Elionds of Boad, and those of the one small tract of Lower 
Bopulmendi of Hodzoghor m Goomsur, to which no 
measure of coercion had been apphed, to make an attack 
on the tract of Lienpurra, a border district of Goomsur, 
and repeated that attack several times dming the autumn, 
burning about twenty villages 

’ Ctokro Bissye, and the other relatives of Dora Bissye, had taken re- 
fuge m Ungool cdter the Goomsur var, and had dwelt there ever smce See 
above, p 164. 
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It was the rainy season , the chmate rendered it im- 
possible foi the Goverament to affoid to its loyal subjects 
the protection to which they irere entitled , and Captain 
ilacpheison, having put an end to <'he custom of pnvate 
war among the Goomsur tabes, did not think it nght to 
permit the Dulbehi a of Tentdghor to retaliate these aggres- 
sions in the usual Khond fashion, by raising the tabes of 
Goomsur to sweep Boad He made, however, the best 
aiTangements he could for defence,^ by sending up a 
guaid of Sebundies, to repel attacks upon Lienpmva, 
having it m view to give reparation to its people foi their 
losses, and to punish the aggiessors judicially, as might 
be found expedient, after the lainy season sliould be over, 
and when the Boad tribes should be bi ought, like those 
of Goomsur, under the general authoiity of the Govern- 
ment Durmg this peiiod also he exhausted eveiy 
means m his pon ei to induce Bir Blionro to submit. 

With the tafling exception of Lower Bopidmendi, the 
whole of the Eliond tracts of Goomsur weie tranqml , 
and so fully did they respect the power and appreciate 
the benei olent policy of the Government, that the aboli- 
tion movement now culminated in the solemn transfer of 
their worship from the evil bemg, the eaith-goddess, to 
the Supreme Beneficence, which they identified with the 
god of Light 

On tins subject Captain Macpherson writes as follows — 

‘ ItuBsellcondali, 23rd October 1846 

‘ Toil see that aU the tabes of Goomsur have at last 
lomed in a sacnfice to the god of Light I trust that 
lou mil understand the aU-impoitant sigmficance of this 
fact You see that a true religious change has been in 
pi ogress, and is gradually being consummated — the 
blessed change fiom the service of the enl to that of the 
good principle I cannot at all tell you how this fact of 
the geneial offering to Boora rejoices us If it means all 

• Sec above, p 103 
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it appeals to mean, it is an infinite leward to me Tlien 
the diiection of the change with reference to the hope of 
tlie fidness of God’s tune ’ — ^matter of thought more than 
speech ’ ^ 

Captain Macphei son’s plan foi the estabhshment of 
the Biitish authority m the lull-tracts of Boad, was that 
a coucihatoiy pioclamation should be issued, and that 
he should euter tliose tiacts witli an escort of troops 
sufficient to show that he really had the suppoit of the 
Government , while an officer similaily escoited should 
advance to meet him fiom Cuttack, and another from the 
$outh-west Bi on tier — thus demonstrating to all that the 
Biitish local authonties were in umson, and not (as the 
pool Khonds weie industriously taught) at variance with 
each othei 

The Government approved of this plan, and oidered 
the escoits foi Captam Macpheison, though not those for 
the officeis who weie to join him from the other 
Agencies 

The Enjah and his chief adviseis (as has been aheady 
mentioned) had played their part boldly and well , the 
rebel leader Bir Khonro, findmg himself unsupported, told 
his mob that he would leave them to fight theu own 
battles, and they all dispersed to their homes It needed 
but the appearance of the Agent and the other officers on 
the scene at the promised time to ensure universal 
submission 

TJnliappily, at the last moment Mr Bannerman wrote 
something which induced the officer commandmg the 
Hoi them Division of the Madias Army to withhold the 
promised escort, and the Madias Government to sanction 
theu bems: withheld 

What he wrote Captam Macpheison had no means 
even of guessing, but the long-hop ed-foi opportumty was 
lost, and the lebeUious party lalhed again, being taught 


^ See nTjore, p 216 
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to believe that if they stood firm tliey would be retrans- 
ferred to Cuttack, and would remain untaxed Bit 
Khonro’s motives were purely pohtical Neither he nor 
his fathei Nowbghon was a sacnficer 

Thus thwarted (and informed by the Madras Govern- 
ment that he could have no escorts before March !}, the 
Agent insisted upon taking thiee compames, not as es- 
corts, but as absolutely necessary to keep the peace, and 
ascended the Ghauts about the end of November, to repau , 
if possible, the mischief caused by this lU-timed mterfer- 
ence. When the Supreme Government were appnsed of 
his difficulty, tliey oidered escorts to join him from Cut- 
tack, distant at least twelve days’ march 
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SIXTH VISIT TO THE HILLS — DISTURBAXCES — ^THEIR 
SUPPRESSIOX 

NOVEMBER 1846— MARCH 1847 

Captain Macpheeson’s plans for tlie restoiation of cider 
Lad been frustrated, as Las been mentioned in tLe last 
piecediug cLaptei, by the denial of Lis promised escorts m 
tLe beginning of Xovembei, vLicL prevented liim fiom 
pioceediug at tLe critical moment to the KLond country, 
to take advantage, as Le Lad arranged m concert -witL 
tLe RajaL, of the disruption of Bir KLonro’s party, pro- 
duced by the Rajah’s appeal ance m the lesisting tracts 

He issued the proclamation of the Supreme Govern- 
ment in the muddle of Xovembei, offeiing pardon to all 
tvLo should submit, but declarmg that those who resisted 
should be pumsLed at the discretion of the Government. 

On the 30th of Xovember Le dispeised Bit ELonro’s 
mob at the village of Xowgaum of Bengnkia, when it 
was on the pomt of movmg to attack him, and Lad 
actually fired upon him. 

He next distiibuted the gram-stores of Xowgaum 
TLe chief of the tribe of Bengnkia, and all its people — 
excepting Xagsun ELonro, the devoted partisan of Bur 
Elionro, and the leader of the parties which Lad devas- 
tated Lienpurra — then submitted, and every other tnbe 
m Boad made overtures of submission The Agent then 
destroyed the gram-stores of Xagsun Eliomo, after his 
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tube bad declared that lie and the people of Ins village, 
who weie Ins immediate relatives and dependents, had 
separated himself from the tube and its mteiests for his 
ovvn ends 

hTeither Captain Macplierson nor any person acting 
imder his dnections ever ordered or sanctioned the 
desti action of a single village in the sacnficmg tiacts 
of Boad, or in any part of Boad above the Ghauts , 
and during his operations there were destroyed m 
all those tracts by hostile Khonds, against Ins will, only 
two empty villages, contammg together about sixty houses, 
and three small empty hamlets, contaimng altogether 
about twelve houses, only two houses being burnt m one 
hamlet ^ 

Upon the 8th of December Chokro Bissye, instigated 
and supported by the Ungool Eajali, and by the intngues 
of Sooriah Narain, headed a nsing m the low-country of 
Goomsur, for the restoration of a Eajah of the Bunje 
family The insurgents were the Hindoo Parks or mih- 
taiy tenants of the low-countiy, and they rose simul- 
taneously m those tracts which had remamed under the 
Ganjam Agent, and m those which had recently been made 
over to the Hdl Agency With them were the Khonds of 
the adjommg lowland distiict of Chokapaud Bir Khonro, 


^ The first Tillage destroyed -was that of NoTrgaum of Bengnkia, at 
•which Bit Khonro s mob had rallied for all its attacks upon Lienpurm 
Captain Macpherson, when his camp ■was pitched there, thnce extinguished 
the flames in the Tillage, -when fired by its Khond enemies It -was burnt 
■when he left it The second Tillage destroyed ■was the empty TiUage of 
Nagsun Khonro , it was fired m spite of the orders of the Agent's two 
Assistants The three small empty hamlets which were burnt by the 
Khonds were nil entirely out of the protection of his camp VTien the 
TOst amount of loss and suffering saTogely inflicted by the Bond tribes 
upon the people of Tentilgbor is remembered, the all but perfect abstmence 
of the latter from retaliation, and m reliance upon the final justice of the 
GoTemment, when the whole country was m their power, was a fact in the 
highest degree creditable to them Captam Macpherson authorised the use 
of the matennls of the Tillage of Dirhi Pudhan for firewood when the 
cowardly murder of some of his unarmed camp-followers by that chief made 
it necessarr that the rest should not, if possible, go to the forest for fuel 
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siinilaily instigated and suppoitcd, was enabled to lenew 
the lesistance in Bead Captain ]\Lacpheisou anested Bir 
Khoin 0, finally jiai alvsing his jiai ty in the i esistmg Khond 
Inicts, and fiU'itratnig to a gieat extent the plans of Chokio 
Bib&\ e 

Thcie weic now to be earned out, simultaneously, 
two sets of mei^uies — ^foi completing the woik of the 
suppics'ion of the saciifice in Bond, and foi quelling the 
insuiiection in Gooinsui below the Ghauts 

The l\i]ah, his family, and all the chiefs of Bead 
exccjiting the immediate paitisans of Kobghou Khonro on 
the iNLilnnuddee, and in the lialf of the gioup of lesistmg 
tubes winch C.iptain i\Iacpheison did not visit, weie one 
uith the Go\ei ament-. Tlie \iclnns, m the tiacts under 
then infiucncc, weie icstoied That body of chiefs had 
entne conlidence that the ineasuies of the Government 
^^ould be earned out m the tenns of its pioclamation, 
and coopeiated so cai iicstly that nearly all the heads of 
the tubes Avhicli had not submitted weie pledged or 
piepaicd to submit upon the Agent’s Msitmg them 

Tliat oflicer considered it to be ceitam that uhen 
Chokio Biss3e should be put down m Goomsui, and one 
of his own Assistants (n lio had gone to the low-couuti’y) 
should appear above the Ghauts to co-opeiate with him, 
all IN ould submit vuthout a blow , and that when the 
Ungool Eajah, the pnme source of imschief, should be 
compelled by the Cuttack authoiities to abandon his 
support of Nobghon Khomo, every object would be 
peimaneatly seemed ISTot doubting that the Agent in 
Ganjam would cooperate rvith him by directing the 
troops at his disposal to act against the insurgents 
Muthin his jurisdiction, Captain Maephemon felt confi- 
dent that the distmbances m Goomsur must be very 
soon put do^vn, and that Chokro Bissye must be ex- 
pelled , and he resolved, with the full concurrence of the 
chiefs, to await that event before moving into the tracts 
of Boad winch had not submitted, labouring in the 
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meantime to confiim and extend the gro^vmg circle of 
his connections, and repelhng (but not following up by 
the destruction of the property and villages of then 
tnbes) the feeble attacks of the mobs of Khonds winch 
on several occasions appeared before his camp 

In the end of January Mi Cadenhead, having put 
down the insurrection in the Paik tracts of the Fill 
Agency, and broken it in Chokapaud, returned above the 
Ghauts to hunt out Chokro Bissye, and to co-operate 
with Captain Macpherson The completion of Captain 
Macpherson’s plan was now certam, so tar as tlie success 
of his measures coidd secure it, but from the Agent 
in Ganjam not havmg thought fit to direct the action of 
troops against the msurgents m his jm’isdiction, Chokro 
Bissye found there safe raUying-grouud, and the insuriec- 
tion broke out afresh m a poition of the low-country 
It was necessary to despatch an Assistant (Lieutenant 
Pinkney, a young officer of great promise) immediately 
to meet that outbieak, and, soon, after, the attitude winch 
Ilobghon Khonro was enabled by the Ungool Eajah to 
assume on the Mahanuddee made it expedient to send 
Ml Cadenhead with a foice to deal defimtively with him 

Captain Macphei-son maintained his course unchanged 
towaids the moiety of the Boad tnbes which had not 
subnutted, except that he moved into Sangnmendi, and, 
without a blow, gamed that great tnbe thoroughly with 
the exception of a very few recusant individuals in one 
section On the 1st of March he left Captain Haughton^ 
(the officer who had been deputed from the South-west 
Piontier, and who rendered most valuable assistance) 
to bring in those persons, and to maintain his relations 
■with the tnbes around 

To return to the insurrection^ which took place below 

’ Novr Colonel Hnugliton, Commissioner of CoocL Betar, nnd in charge 
of our political relations mth the Bhootenhs 

* The msurrechon hrohe out simultaneously m two Mootahs of the Hill 
Agency and in three Mootahs of the Gnnjam Agency The msurgents 
(ivith the exception of the Ehonda of Chokapaud, who had fully abandoned 
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tlie Ghauts in December Witlim ten or twelve days, the 
insurgents burnt all the villages in four Mootahs, and half 
of the villages in a fifth Mootah, committing every species 
of outiage and excea^ and the movement and the de- 
vastation were rapidly extending to the whole country 
Ml Cadenhead — to whom, aided by Mr Pinkney, the 
task of dealmg with the insurrection was confided^ — ^had 
at first but about a smgle company at his disposal, besides 

human sacrifice) were Hindoos such of them as belonged to Captain 
Mncpherson’s Agency had passed under his authority about eight months 
before, and there had ne\ er been the shghtest question or dispute between 
them and the Hill Agency It is a remarkable fact that General Campbell 
has omitted to mention that any disturbances took place in Mr Bannerman’s 
Agency 

^ The following extracts from Mr Cadenhead’s letters to Captain Mac- 
pherson will show how matters stood — 

‘ 17th December 1816 — ^There can be no doubt that these dis» 
turbances are caused by the Sumasthanum Parks and their relatives — ^by, 
in fact, that part of the population of the country accustomed to bear arms 
Them leader is, as we supposed, Chokro Bissye, who is said to he attended 
hy a party of forty Paiks from UngooL He is also said to have with him a 
relative of the Rajah of Ungool, whom he passes off as a son of the Rajah 
of Goomsur, on whom he has bound the san of Rajah, and he and bis 
partisans call on all those who have ever ate the sa t of the Bunjes to 
join m their movement, I do not anticipate that you will he able 

to make any progrecs until this busmess is put down I shall be glad if you 
can hold your ground m Boad tdl then -with a company and D ’s and H ’s 
escorts 1 think aU the rest of the troops ought to be sent to meet the diffi- 
culty liere After it shall he orercome, the Boad work will fell into your 
hands hke a npe pear It is hopeless attempting anything against the in- 
cendiaries with the force now with me I shall he very thankful if I can 
prevent further destruction m this quarter, and m the Mootahs still un- 
touched ’ 

‘ Xowganm, 21st December 1846 — ^My pobcy, smce I saw how 
matters really stand, has been to attempt to bmit the destruction and 
confine the outbreak witbm as narrow limits as possible, imtil I can obtam 
the means of acting against it with energy and effect. Besides 

Belgoonta, I think mv presence here has certainly saved all the villages 
m this immediate neighhonrhood, if not Xowganm itself and Kodmda. 

‘ 22nd December 1846 — The armed population has never grren 
nphope of seemg the Raj restored to the Bunjes [see above, p 229], and the 
Smdats have longed for this restoraticin as the means of increasing tcefr 
importance. The fixed restrictive mis of the Government is neo—arSy ■y:- 
tremelv hnrdensoms to a race eccas‘omed to the fast-and-loose 
tratton of a rxtrre einhority which thev th'^mselves stayed, end thy 
desrred tne res~cmtim of that anthoiity as the means of reg ar-w . r thenr -jw- 
less 
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a few guards posted in tlie pnucipal villages He re- 
pelled a large body of insurgents in a night-attack upon 
a rich tiading village, dispersed them a few days after 
at two jungle retreats, induced a chief of importance 
to return to obedience, and to assist him zealously 
with aU his partisans, and by a senes of able and 
successful measures he completely quashed the outbreak 
within the Paik Mootahs of the Hill Agency before 
January 10 Three or four of the insurgents fell in the 
night-Httack, two fell on either side at one of the jungle 
retreats this was the whole loss of hfe and of property 
inflicted in arresting a movement which, had it not been 
then checked, must have immediately mvolved at least 
the whole of Goomsur 

Ml Gadenhead then proceeded to reduce Chokapaud, 
whence Chokio BisEj'^e had been already driven by an 
officer deputed from Cuttack Chokapaud was the con- 
necting link between the Paik oi military Mootahs of 
both the Hill Agency and the Ganjam Agency, and the 
Khond tmcts of Goomsui and of Boad above the Ghauts 
The insuigents had just acquired the highest confidence, 
fiom a small portion of them having been enabled with 
impunity to stiip a company of Sepoys of its whole bag- 
gage, mllicting upon it some loss in men 

The attention of all who were stiU. in resistance, oi 
Avho tended to resist in either Agency, was riveted upon 
the couise and the fortunes of this tract, and eveiythmg 
depended upon its subjection It was impossible to get 
at the insurgents, personally, in the forests of then most 
difficult country The course theiefoie was adopted 
which has been usually adopted under similar ciicuin- 
stances throughout the world — vn , that of acting against 
the resources of the insurgents, destroying then giain, 
seizing their cattle, and burning then %ullages, as the 
necessity of each case dictated By the destruction of 
fi\ e or SIX \ illages and eight hamlets, containing about 
150 houses in all, and of a quantity of giain, the in- 
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sun ocl ion completely Inokeu by the 21th of Janiiaiy 
ScNei-al cliieb c imc m ami mam ot the iO‘^t made ovci- 
tme.^ of sulmm^ion Dm mg the piogiess of tlic'^e aggres- 
‘^uo measmo^ tull piulon onaicUnn to obedience "w as 
olk'ied to alK ‘•no a foi\ loadoi'=; and mmdoicis As soon 
a'' the re-'istancc ica^cd and a dntmcL tendency to sub- 
ml^••l^^n M n O'-lablidicd, tlioic mea‘'mes cened, and Mi 
C'tdenheul iiiomhI abo\e the (diaiits into the Khond 
comiiiy of Doad on the 2>th of Jamian.m pmsiiit of 
Chokro ]hs-\o, and to co-opciato, as aheady mentioned, 
"With Cipt mi Mai phenon 

Mi Hmnennans miction at that ciitical moment — 
vhen the mo\enitnt of i niigle ( ompany of the tioops at 
hn dnpo'-al, m conceit \\ith tho^e imdei the Ilill Agency, 
by leinoMiiit the picialeiit belief ol the aiitagomsin of 
the two aiithoiities m Goommi would ln\e sulheed to 
put an end to the lebelhoii — enabled Chokio Jhssye to 
hiid 111 the G iipam Auency a s.ife i.illy ing-cioimd foi 
hn pnlisain, and the insiiiieitiou was pntially lenewcd 
111 the di-tiicts iiiidei the liill Agency^ about the 25th 
of J liman’ 

A St long leiiiforcemeiit being expected to airive soon, 
^ti rmkney wa< deputed, with lliiee companies at his 
di‘'pO‘'al to icpies-' th.it outbicak About the 10th ot 
rcbi inn li oops woie mo\ed into the distuibed tiact of 
the G m)am Agenc\ who di'jpened the nisuigents theie 
ni tlien ]imgle retie it", and then helped the tioops m the 
Uill Agency to expel them fiom Goomsui A iiumbei 
of pmgle leticat" and giam-stoies weie destroy’ed, and a 
held of cattle w.a-^ captuied 

In the bcgmmng of Maich the tioops iveie enabled 
to act at the same moment A\ithm both Agencies, and 
the nisui gents lost all hope Chokio Bissye fled aboie 
the Gliauts on or about the lOth or 12th of March 
Captain Maepherson directed, on the latter date, the sus- 


' J c in tlie lowland Hindu districts, not in Chokapnnd. 

T 
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pension ofnggiessive mcasuies, and on the IGth proclaimed 
an amnesty to all sa^e the pnncipal leaders of the msni- 
lection and principals m murders Upon the 18th his 
action was anested under cncumstances to be mentioned 
below , but the result of his measures in the low-country 
of Goomsur was the return of the whole population of 
the drstiubed Paik tracts in the Hill Agency to their 
^^llages — excepting a few famihes, the devoted partisans 
of Chokro Bissye 

In the Goomsui lull country the people of the one 
tract of Lower Bopulmeudi, who had largely partxakeu 
vnth Bu Klionio’s mob m the plimdei of theu own 
tnbe, weie punished, upon the exjucss requisition of the 
chiefs of Goomsui and the fiaendly chiefs of Boad, by 
theu gram-stores being given to the men of Tentilghor, 
whose country they had Avasted Tlieu enemies burnt 
some of theu deserted a lUages All, A\ith the exception 
of the prmcipal chief, immech.itely submitted 

Hobghon Khomo, in January 1847, AMth aid fiom 
Ungool, plundered and burnt one or two Aullages of the 
domain-lands of Boad, blockaded the Podentilla Pa'^s, the 
great highway for traffic and for pilgrims from the AAest, 
and besides closed the Mahanuddee rn^ei, plundenng and 
murdenuCT merchants and other tiwellers The Hionds 
of the only tube above the Ghauts which Avas distmctly 
m the mteiest of Nobghou Elionro at the same time 
blockaded the Ghauts betAveen the low countiy of Boad 
and the Elioud table-land, murdenug several of the 
Eaiah’s Parks 

Captain Maepherson theiefoie, upon the 9th of February 
— ^when the state of things m Boad above the Ghauts first 
enabled him to dispense Avith Mi Cadenhead’s services 
there, and when the expected amA'al of the ISth Eegiment 
was about to place the necessary force at his disposal — 
instructed Mi Cadenliead to proceed to the scene of dis- 
turbances, to endeavour by every peaceful means to 
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re-establisli ordei, and induce Nobghon Kbouro and lus 
partisans to letum to obedience , and if peaceful mea- 
sines sbould piove ineffectual, to employ force 

Tlie confidence of Nobgbon Khonro and bis partisans, 
based on the support of bodies of men fi-om Ungool 
(for tbe Cuttack autlioiities bad not succeeded m arrest- 
ing tbe hostile acbon of its Eajab) was so distmct and 
determined, that Mi Cadenbead found it absolutely essen- 
tial to the accompbsbment of tbe objects entrusted to 
him to destroy two bill-fastnesses of Nobglion Kbonro, 
along with seven other villages, and some of tbe gram 
of those of bis pai tisans who bad been immediately im- 
plicated in tbe outrages peipetiated and m attacks upon 
tbe troops 

Tbe residt was that a laige portion of tbe population, 
including several of bTobgbon Kbomo’s personal adherents, 
immediately submitted , that Nobgbon Kbonro and those 
who still lemamed with him protested their desire to 
throw themselves on tbe mercy of tbe Government, and 
sent messengers to ariange for their submission, while 
the TJngool Bajah no longer daied to afford them le- 
fuge 

Such was the general outhne (to state the details 
would be useless) of the distmct but closely-related sets 
of measures which the Agency earned out simulta- 
neously foi completing the suppression of the sacrifice 
m Boad, for puttmg down the insurrection for the re- 
stoi-ation of a Eajah m Goomsur, and foi puttmg down 
the disturbances which tbe Ungool Eajab enabled Kob- 
ghon Khomo to raise on tbe Mabanuddee — and these the 
general results of those measures 

Captain Maepherson, it will be observed, contmued 
to employ tbe mildest means alone where concibation 
was possible and permissible , but be felt also (as be him- 
self expressed it) that ‘to tnfle with distmct rebellion 
IS to mflict a most cruel and unjustifiable uwong alike 
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upon tlie loyal and the icbellious — tliat it would be the 
height of loll}’’ and of inhumanity to hesitate to reduce, 
by the destiuction of then piopeity, intangible bands of 
plundeiing, binning, muideiing laiiGans, whose lives and 
propel ty were foifeited to the law ’ 
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CHAPTER XX 

DISMISSAL AND YINDICATION OF THE HILL AGENCY — ^RETURN 
TO GREAT BRITAIN 

Captain Macpherson came down the Ghauts early m 
March, as has been already mentioned, for the purpose 
of meeting a Bngadier-General, who had been appointed 
to the command of the Xoi them Division of the Madras 
Army, and wlio had been instructed to repair to the scene 
of the disturbances, to co-operate with Captain Macpherson 
m restoiing tranquilhty if he should find thmgs tendmg to 
pacification, but to assume civil as well as mili tary charge 
of the Agency if he should find the contrary to be the 
case 

Since these mstmctions were issued, reinforcements had 
arrived, the troops had at length been permitted to act 
agamst the rebels m the Mootahs under the Ganjam 
Agency, at the same time that they were acting against 
the rebels m Captam Macpherson’s Mootahs , resistance 
was at an end, and Chokro Bissye was a desperate fugi- 
tive m the Eliond country, whence a few days’ action of 
a couple of compames would have dnven him for ever, 
and the whole countiy above and below the Ghauts 
would have been at peace 

The Bngadier-General, after an mterview with Mr Ban- 
nerman, took as his mterpreter and active agent that same 
Soonah Xaram whose mischievous mtngues have been 
spoken of above, whom the Ganjam Agent himself had 
ismissed from the office of Tahsildar of Goomsur, and 
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wlio hftd been twjce indicated ofiicially by Captain 
Macplicison to the Government as one of tlie cinef pio- 
moteis of tlic lebellion Aftei the lapse of a few days 
tlie BiJgadiei -General repoited to the Government m 
the strongest teims against all tlie measnr&s of the Hill 
Agency — declaiing (m the wouls of Captain Macphcrson) 
‘ tliat the wai had not been against the Government but 
against my Agency, that I could nevei pacilicate tlie 
countiy, and that he should have full iioweis to settle 
matteis m his oavu way The Government let him talce 
It, without asking me one question ’ He assumed charge 
Captain Macphei son and his assistants weie leqiiired im- 
mediately to with di aw beyond tlie limits of the Agency, 
wlule his native servants were not only lemoved beyond 
those bmits, but were summarily cbscliaiged fiom the 
pubbc service in a body 

The Government (i e Sir T H Maddock) then ap- 
pnsed Captain Macphemon of the General’s accusations, 
and informed him that liis lemoval bemg deemed ‘ a 
measure necessary for the restoration of tiauquiUity,’ 
Colonel Campbell^ had been appointed to succeed lum, 
and that the Government would i ecord its opinion on Ins 
conduct after it had received his explanations Captain 
Macpherson immediately demanded an inquiry, and the 
Government of Lidia, at the close of a protracted inves- 
tigation, expressed its regret tliat it liad acted in the 
manner just mentioned, declanng tlie accusations un- 
founded, and adopting the opmiou of the officer who had 
conducted the inquiry, that ‘the general characteristic 
of Captain Macpherson’s adrnmistration was that of mild- 
ness,’ that ‘ no reason existed foi fancying that the feehngs 
of the people towards the Agency would have mterfeied 
with the return of the country to permanent tranquilhty 
under them,’ and that some pai’ts of the pohcy adopted 
after their lemoval had been attended with lamentable 


* Tlie officer who has boon already referred to , now Major-Generol 
OampbelL 
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coiibcquciiocs to life find piopcil}' ^ It would have been, 
theicfoio, unncccssoi y to dwell upon these events, but for 
the conduct of Gencial Campbell, A\ho thought fit, in the 
Aoni ‘'Ucceeding that of !Ma)oi ^lacphei'^on's death, to le- 
jinxluce these accusations and to assert then ti nth,- with- 
out e\cn alluding to the mqiiiiv or its lesults ' ‘ As these 
chaiges in no ^^a^ concoincd Gcnei-al Campbell oi his ser- 
Mccs tiicii aiatuitoiis icmmiI by liim so many }cais aftei 
the Go\cinment had ]nonounccd an lionoui able acquittal, 
and '■o immediateb afici Ma)or i\Iacphcison had been le- 
ino\ed In death, bo-peak^' a feeling nhicli is raie indeed 
amoiia Biitidi onicei" 

The charges ncic mot on the instant, and haae been 
finally disposed of as regauls the onuei nho oiigmally 
made them But so f.ii as Gcneial C.iinjibcll has set 
them foith in his book tliev shall be met, as /i?? chaiges, 
bv a statement of the deci'-ion pionoiinced upon them, 
and aho of some lemaikablc ciicunntances connected 
■with the niquiiy 'llic leadei mil find them m the 
Appendix ’ 

Tile Go\enioi-Geneial, Ixird Dilhousie (nho had ai- 
nved m India dining the nncstigalion), as soon as the 
decision of Ins Go\oiiimcnt nas pionoiinced,® sent foi 
Captain j\racphcison , and aftei sa'^mg that he xas sensi- 
ble that nothing could. c\ei conqiciisate foi the tieat- 
ment -w Inch he had undei aonc, assui ed him, on behalf of 
ONCiy membci of the Go\cinmcnt, that to maik then 
undimmished confidence m him he should be appointed 
to a suitable ofiice m the Political Department as soon as 
his health (then entiiely biokcn, and lequnmg his imme- 
diate letiiin to Eiiiope) would enablo him to accept it 


' resolution of Octolicr 7tli, 18 JS 

- ‘ Nnrmlii e,’ Ac It is true tlint Gcncrnl Cnnipliell 1ms not reprinted tlie 
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3I1 had been the scale of Mr Grant’s inquiries that 
lal reports were not sent in before the autumn of 
, and the Eesolutions of the Governor-General m 
3il were not passed till Octobei of that year Cap- 
^facpherson and his Assistants were dismissed in 
1 1847 . they had therefore consumed a year and 
f m attendmg (so fai as they were peimitted to 
1) an inquiry mto charges which ought never to 
been made , and they had endmed the vexation of 
g those cliarges hangmg over them the whole time, 
r nothing of the enormous pecuniary loss which they 
stamed — for they had not been suspended horn office, 
usual during inquiry, but had been summanly re- 
d 

1846, Captain Macpherson had barely got through 
inhealthy season with life The campaign m the 
veathei had been rendered an anxious one by cir- 
^nces for which he was not responsible, and which 
3 qmte out of his power to anticipate, and before 
lovemment at Calcutta pronounced its opmion, in 
)er 1848, his constitution was completely under- 
i by contmued attacks of fever He therefore re- 
1 to England to lecniit his health, and, though 
there he suffered from the constant recmrence of 
, yet he gradually became stronger The rehef af- 
d to mind and body by this happy interval of free- 
which enabled lum to revisit his family and the 
Is of his youth, and to wander over his own and other 
nes, exercising lus faculty of kmdly observation — 
nd tire salutary influence of chmate slowly and gra- 
r 01 ei came, to a considerable extent, the action of 
3oomsm malaria, which had sunk deep mto his 
n, and his neives weie braced for another struggle 
a was not to come yet 

may be here fitly mentioned that when he was m 
otel at Cano, on his way home, a gentleman heanng 
iddiessed by his name came up, and, mtroducing 
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And tlie Couifc of Diicctois finnlly, in enumerating ilie 
good deeds of tlieii ndministiation of India, mentioned 
no othci name tlum Mnjoi Macpliei son’s in connection 
with the IQiond lace, as will appeal fiom the following 
cxtiacts fiom a ‘ Memoiandum ^ (piepaiedat the India 
House) of the Impiovementof the Admmistiation of India 
duiiiig the last Thiity Yeais ’ — 

‘ Among the bailiaious tubes who occupy the hill- 
tiacts of Oiissa, on the south-west fiontiei of Bengal, 
human saciifices pi evaded until a veiyicccnt penocl By 
a well devised and judicious senes of conciliatory mea- 
suics, worthy of a inoie lengthened lecoid than can be 
given in this place, the extinction of this eiioimity has 
been effected ’ ^ ^ ^ 

‘Theie still lemam to be commemorated a set of pio- 
ceedings, among the most inteiesting and the most 
honourable to our Government which have distinguished 
the present centuiy — the measures for laismg and civilis- 
ing the oppi eased 1 aces 

‘ The fiist person who is known to have tiied the effect 
of justice and coucihation on any of these tubes was J\lj 
Cleveland ’ 

[The paper goes on to mention the benevolent exer- 
tions of Mr Cleveland among the people of the Bhau- 
gulpoie Hills, those of Colonels Hall and Dixon in Aj- 
mere, and of Sii J P Willoughby, Colonel Ovans, and Sii 
James Outram among the Bheels, aftei whichitpioceeds 
in the folloiving tei ms — ] 

‘Auothei example is that of the Klionds in Orissa, 
among whom a pohey of the same geneial chaiactei was 
can led luto piactice by Major Macpheison This was the 
tube who, as mentioned in a pievious part of the present 
papei, have been mduced to abohsh human saciifices 

‘The mode in which these objects were accomplished 

' Ordered 'by tbe IIoubo of Oommons to bo printed, 12lb Fobrunry, 1858 

^ Page 18 
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CHAPTEE XXI 

ilE CADEXHEAD AND MAJOR PINKNEY 

No better illustration of the character of Captain Mac- 
pherson’s Khond Agency can be given than that which 
IS afforded by the comse of his subsequent service, 
and that of his two colleagues m the Agency, whom he 
had selected for pohtical employment and had initiated 
m pohtical busmess, and who were included -with him 
in those hasty accusations which General Campbell has 
dehberately revived, in the pumshment ■without mqmry, 
and also m the ultimate vmdication 

The Government of India had pronounced Mr Caden- 
head’s services to have been ‘ valuable and highly meri- 
torious throughout,’ and had declared that notlung had 
been found to say of him or of Mr Pinkney save m their 
praise And it proceeded to mark its sense of the 
injustice which had been done them, by reappointing 
them to pohtical office 

EegardingMr Cadenhead,Mr Commissioner Grant had 
■written thus — 

‘ During the whole of this period of three months and 
a half, from the first outbreak in GuUery, he was con- 
stantly, m good health or in bad health, scoiirmg these 
unwholesome jimgles and hdls, accompanymg the troops 
in ah. their movements, and present 'with them m every 
action , and my opmion of these pioceedings is, that .they 
were conducted ■with rare spuit and energy, and -until 
gieat skdl, and that they reflect great credit on the con- 
ductor of them ’ 
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■were practically independent, althougli nominally subject 
to the neighbouring Zemindars Their organisation was 
purely tnbal, and had all the defects incidental to that 
system The chiefs were without any direct power, and 
with httle influence except in accordance with the whims 
and will of their tribes Each tribe bemg whoUy inde- 
pendent, there was no power to arbitrate between them, 
except that of the Hmdu Zemindars, whose pohcy usually 
led them to foster stnfe The quarrels of tribes almost 
necessarily led to bloody contentions, which only termi- 
nated when the losses of one or both compelled a tempo- 
rary cessation of hostihties 

Although the mdependent Eole tribes could umte so 
as to resist an open attack on the part of the Hindu 
chiefs to reduce them to subjection, they were mcapable 
of evading that gradual and impel ceptible reduction, 
which was the certam and indirect result of the pohcy of 
the Eajahs, and they were m the course of bemg entirely 
superseded by the ]&ndoos , the number of independent 
tribes was rapidly dimmishmg, them chiefs formed an 
armed class of some estimation m the Zemmdanes, holding 
them lands on somethmg like a feudal tenure, while the 
mass of the population were reduced to a semle condi- 
tion Bntish mtervention to some extent stopped this 
The pohcy of the enhghtened ofiicer ^ who assumed charge 
of the country was, to enlarge the mfluence of the Hole 
chiefs, to elevate them mto distmct and substantive 
powers by holdmg out to them the hope of becoming 
distnct and village heads of pohce, whilst he gave the 
people a chance of mamtammg them individuahty as 
peaceful cultivators of the sod. Of course it requmed 
long years of patient administration thoroughly to effect 
such a change 

Although a kindred race to the Edionds, the Koles do 
not sacrifice human beings , they offer up to them local 
divmities buffaloes, goats, pigs, fowls, &c , on occasions of 


^ Colonel WiUnnson 
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rejoicing and soiio'w They have (hke other very back- 
ward races) neithei idols noi temples They bum their 
dead m the yards of their houses, and, placmg the bones 
in an earthen pot, biuy them with nee, money, ornaments, 
clothes, &c , underneath a heavy stone in the village ceme- 
teiy A commemoiative stone is likewise fixed upright 
on the outskirts of the village, oi m some old fiequented 
spot A specimen of then composition is subjomed — 

Lstocatiov to nrE Bead ' 

We never scolded von, never -rtronged von Come to ns Tack 

We ever loved and diensbed vou, and lived long togetber 
imder tbe same roof Desert it not now 1 The rainj mghte, 

and the cold-hloving dnvs, are coming on Do not irander here 

Do not stand bv the burnt ashes Come to us agam I Ton 

cannot find shelter under the peepul, vhen the ram comes 

down The soul will not shield vou from the cold bitter wind 
Come to your homo ' It is swept for vou and clean , and we 

are there who loved vou ever , and there is nee put for you , 
and water Come home come home, come to us ogam ! 

• 

Tlie sti earns, ^ which aie lapid, wash down gold, much 
of winch IS lost, owing to the ignoiance of the Koles , 
the non and copper ores aie said to be excellent, and coal 
has been discoveied ueai the Ebe Eiver The tussei- 
worm IS leaied m all the jungles spiead over the distnct, 
and the cocoons aie barteied with the Hindoos for trinkets 
Massive foiests of saul covei the western boundary , bam- 
boos clothe the hills,^ and rattans glow m the marshes 
Jaspeis, green-stone, quartz, and pebbles aie found mthe 
beds of the rivers Coiimdum is abundant E'er aie 
antiqmties wanting Indeed, on this head there aie won- 
derful stories cmaent — one of them tells of an immense 

' Translated from the Kole by Cnptnm (now Colonel) Tichell, Bengal 
Army Colonel TicheU’s mterestmg sketch of the Holes has, with other 
sources of information, been consulted m frammg these pages 

- The Elver Bunnve, between Smgbhoom and Sonepore, is said to dis- 
appear underground, like the Mole m this country, and then to jom the 
Holekaro 

* The ranges of hills m Smgbhoom are not above 1,000 feet high, and 
consist mainly of quartz, but some are of gramte 
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ciicle of forty temples, standing two miles apaxt from each 
other, buried in an impenetiable foiest 

TheKole villages are built in open spots, each liouse m 
Its own gaiden, in which maize oi tobacco is cultivated 
Tliose of the chiefs are large and substantial, formed in 
the shape of a squaie, m the centre of which is invariably 
a pigeon-house Intoxication is the great foible of the 
Koles Their favouiite beveiage (eely) is manufactured 
from lice, and from the mowa-berry a strong spirit is 
distilled On cool evenmgs they assemble beneath the 
shade of the tamannd-trees in the milage cemetery, oi 
else befoie their doois, where they indulge in singing 
and dancing The men and musicians are placed in the 
centre of a circle of girls, and the latter, with their arms 
locked round each other, glide backwaids and forwards in 
perfect tune, going slowly round the men m tlie middle 
The Holes, hke other mountaineers, have a consider- 
able sense of personal dignity Mr Cadenhead was amused, 
on arriving among them, to obseive the sort of ‘ How d’ye 
do, my good fellow ? ’ air with which a naked Hole waved 
his hand to him by way of salutation 

Among these people Mr Cadenhead laboured inces- 
santly for a year, cleaiiug off the enoimous an ears of busi- 
ness which he found awaiting him, observing tlie people 
with a kindly and sagacious eye, and domg what he could 
for then irapiovement 

Mr J H. Ciawford, late of the Bengal Civil Service, 
the veiy able officer who presided over the distiict, has 
favoured the Editor of these Memonals with his recollec- 
tion of Mr Cadenhead’s services — 

‘ My official association with Mr Cadenhead was m the 
pohtical distncts of the South-west Frontier Agency, one 
of the wildest quarters of the Bengal Presidency I was 
appomted Govemor-Geneial’s Agent in June 1849, when 
he was m charge of the Pnncipal Assistant’s Office in 
Singbhoom, a division of the Agency winch compnsed 
the country of the Lurka Holes and the estates of a few 
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tiibutaiy chiefs Theie I found him, when I visited the 
distiict in hTovembei, actively engaged not only m ad- 
mmisteiing justice and collecting the revenue, but also in 
encouraging education and othei means of civihsmg the 
Avild people undei his cafe 

‘ But a widei field of usefulness was openmg to him 
By the death, vnthout heu, of the old Eajah of Sum- 
bhulpoie, that fine rich distiict, m the southern quarter 
of the Agency, had lapsed to the Biitish Goiemment m 
August, and Cadeiihead had been selected to fill the 
office of Piincipal Assistant there, and substitute for 
natiie misrule a regular sj^stem of admimstiatiou, after 
annexation had been effected ^ Happily, the difficulties 
111 the estabhshmeut of the Bntisli iiile, anticipated by 
the Government, had been obinated , and m January I 
was able to leave Cadenhead, who had marched doivn 
until me fiom Singbhoom to Sumbhulpoie, m chaige of 
the lattoi distiict, with a fau field foi the exercise of 
those quahties which pecidiaily fitted lum for the duty 
with which he was entrusted His success was complete 
In a few weeks couciliatoiy tieatmeut ot them com- 
bined with liimiiess had won orei to him those petty 
chiefs and suboidmate adheients of the old Eajali who 
had thieatened to giie trouble At the same time, by 
patient assidmty and mteUigence, he mtioduced an 
-effective foim of civil and cnmmal jiidicatiue, embracmg 
the cherished native system of Puiichayets, oi courts of 
aibitiation, as u ell as an oigamsed system of levenue 
collections, fiee fiom the old oppiessive tiansit-dues and 
otliei tiaditiouary imposts^ Thus, by the bieadth of his 
views, and the hbeiality of his judgment, weie the useful 


^ The country had heen devastated hy the Mahrattas in 1819, and had 
Buhsequently heen lU governed The last Rajah, ivho ivas a comparatiyely 
respectable man, received one-eighth part of the profits ivhich the dacoits or 
gang-roJ)hers realised hy the exercise of their professional slnlL 

“ Mr Cadenhend drew up, amongst other valuahle papers, an elaborate 
account ywhich, it is to he hoped, still exists) of the gold-washers of the 
Mahanuddee and their husmess 


U 
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features of native admimstration adopted, and those of an 
opposite tendency discarded. At Ins instance the estab- 
Iisliment of schools followed in due course, togctlier witli 
dispensaiies and otlier institutions contributing to the 
moral and physical benefit of those around him, and 
Avithin a yeai and a half, the terntoiy, which had been a 
point of difficulty to the Grovemmeut, became, tliiougli 
the eneig)^ of one of its seivants, a centie of comparative 
sti ength Unhappily, hoAvever, the notorious imhealthmess 
of the locahty at certain seasons lemained, and he ivho 
had done so much for its impiovement in otlier respects 
Avas among the fiist to suffer fiom that ciicumstance In 
a short Ausit to the interior of his district, m Octobei 1851, 
Mr Cadeiiliead couti acted an illness Avhich m a feiv days 
tenmnated his valuable hfe 

‘ Humed and imperfect as is this sketch of his caieer 
imder my obseivation, I feel sme that it justifies the 
opimou I have always entei tamed, that the Indian Govern- 
ment has seldom been served moie efficiently, and never 
moie devotedly, than by oiii lamented fiiend ’ 

In truth, under the modest designation of a Pnncipal 
Assistant, Mi Cadenhead had dischaiged a most difficult 
political duty Avith distingiushed success Unfoituuately, 
because he was a medical man, the Government deemed 
it a piece of justifiable fiiigahty to leave Sumbhidpore 
Avithout the usual medical aid, or he might, perhaps, have 
hved for many yeais, adding laigely to his titles to pubhc 
estimation, and lecemng, m the end, advancement suited 
to his meiits The Government paid a graceful compli- 
ment to his memoiy, by mamtainmg a school which he 
had estabhslied ^ 

^ Ml Kaye states, in liia work on tlie administration of tbe East India 
Compnuv, tliat Mr Cadeuliead, ‘ by bis unceasing devotion to tbe interests 
of tbe people, aUve in tbe laws of pubbe and of pnvate duty, gained m an 
evtraoKbnary degree tbeir confadence and affection Amongst bis works 
of pnvate benevolence may bo noticed tbe institution of a scbool, wbicb 
opened m Apnl 1860 with seven pupils, wbo soon increosed to sixty, m- 
dudmg youths of tbe bigbest families in tbe distnct Tbe system of tmtion 
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"With legaid to Lieutenant, afteiwaids Major, Pinkney, 
]\Ii Giant had lepoited ‘that Ins whole conduct dis- 
played intelligence, eiieigy, and real, iMth aptitude and a 
degiee of disci etion leniaikablein a young officei ivithout 
picMOUs expel lence in cml employment , that the opera- 
tions in which he m as conceined weie judicious, necessary, 
and successful, and that his conduct was strongly marked 
^\ itli humanity ’ 

Mr Pinkney, aftei a shoit sen ice in Aiiacan, was 
transfeircd, m 1S40, to the Saugoi and Neibiidda Com- 
mission which admmistcicd the allairs of a laige pionnce 
of Ceiitral India In this new temtoiy he labomed, as he 
had done in Goomsui, i\ith gieat intelligence and i\ith 
‘Steadfast real and singleness of piii-pose He giadually 
lose to the important oHice of Commissionei of Jliansi, 
and his abilities were conspicuously displayed, to the 
gieat advantage of the pubhc seivice, in the days of 
the Revolt He Mas among those m'Iio received the 
Companionship of the Bath for their cxei tious upon tliat 
occasion He has since died, leaving belund him the 
icpiitation of a soldiei of biilliant coinage, an excellent 
pohtical officer, and an honest and upright man 

■\Tns tlmt of Dr Duff of Colcutrtn On Mr Cndenbend’s dentil tlio inlinbi'* 
tints of Sumbbulporc petitioned tbe Govemuient to mnintnin tbe scboob 
Tbe Commissioner w amilv =econdcd tbeir petition, “ not only for tbe direct 
[rood wbicli -would nccriic from tbe peminnent estnblisbment of tbe scliool 
under Goicrnment patronage, but ns n monument of tlic active and ebnme- 
tcristic benevolence of tbe foimder ” Tbe Goi emnient immediately appor- 
tioned tbe sum of 240/ per annum for its eflectual mnmtennuce ’ 
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CH/u:^EE xxn 

EETUEN TO INDIA — BBNAEES — ^BHOPAL GWALIOR 

1853—1857 

IMMEDIATELY upon Captain Macpherson’s return to India, 
in August 1853, Lord DaUiousie bestowed on him the 
office of Goveraor-General’s Agent at Benaies, a post ot 
httle impoitance, but the only one then at his Lordship’s 
disposal which Captain Macpherson would have caied 
to fiU 

Before he had passed many weeks at Benares, Loid 
Dalliousie wrote — 

‘ Adverting to your veiy intelhgible desire for moi e 
active employment than that which you now hold, I am 
happy to have it m my powei to offer you the Pohtical ^ 
Agency of Bhopal, which is now vacant It is a veiy 
satisfactory httle State, and wiU give you 1,500 mpees a 
month, winch is an improvement ’ 

The offer was at once accepted, although it was not 
entirely without i egret tliat Captam Macpherson prepared 
to leave the ‘ holy city ’ of the Hmdoos, in which he had 
begun to mterest hunself, and where he had lecently seen 
a great variety of people, who cnme to be mtioduced to 
Mr Colvm, the new Lieutenant-Governor of the ISToiLh- 
west Provmces 

‘ These attenuated shadows’ (he writes) ‘of the regahty 
of Delhi — these strong, noble, lobust, and woikmanlike 
Sikh chiefs,^ whom my heait takes m straight , then the 


‘ 1 e Diplomatic 

^ A number of chiefs or members of families which had been m rebellion 
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sliioflb, iiieicliaut /emindais, and bankcis of 400 years’ 
standing, and iiisiuance companies of Benaies — tlie veiy 
essence, piidc, and lieait oi GangeLic coinmeice, oi latliei 
lialf-licai t, Mil /apoie holding the otliei veiiti icle , then also 
its Piinditdom, in full slicnglli yet — all tins has passed 
bcfoie me most ciiiioiibly m these eight days , and it would 
be niattei of mfinite intciest to me to look mto all classes 
distinctly ’ 

On his ^^a 3 to Bhopal he paid a visit to Colonel (aftei- 
■waids Sii William) Slccinan, Eesident at Lucknow, an 
olficci ^\ho legal ded the people of India with the 
hugest sympathy — who vas hke Outiam, mastei of the 
whole science of tlieii social oiganibation, and liad cou- 
seqiiently swayed then minds most successfully Colonel 
Sleeman, though not peisonally acquainted with Captain 
Macphcison, had long Ijeen familial vith hiswoik among 
the Klioiids,^ and had not failed to seize its peculiar 
traits ‘ The Goomsui oi k,’ he said, ‘ was not hke othei 
Indian distiict woiks, a woik of admimstratiou, but 
one of policy, civil and lehgious, and theie was not any- 
thin" like it ’ 

O 

Captain Macphei son’s nnpiessions of Bhopal, fiom first 
to last, weie agieeable — 

‘ Schoro, Bhopal, Sth Fohrunry 1864 
‘ I got here on the 1st of this month, and what I have 
seen of this country quite comes up to my expectations 
Fust, m the way of people, I think we aie lucky Then 
I have a capital laige bungalow- of twelve good rooms, 
111 a pretty little paik about a mile in breadth and three- 
quaiters of a imle m length A small iiver flows thiough 
it, which IS caught by a dam and made a veiy pietty piece 

lived under Burveillance near Benares, and it was part of the duty of the 
Agent to manage their rolaUons with the Government 

' Colonel Sleeninn had written thus of him to Colonel Outram ‘ I honom 
Ins character, and am debghted to find that Lord Balhousie has sent him 
to Benares lie, too, was thwarted by those who ought most to have sup- 
ported him ’ 

® Thatched house 
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of water, and the clumps of trees aie the very finest 
There is a capital duve round and tlirough it, Avheie most 
of our people come I wish I had a picture, foi it is one 
of the prettiest places you evei saw, having been tlius ela- 
boiately prepaied for me, by my friend and predecessor 
Maddock Then I have a capital garden, and an infinity 
of pioduce I have not yet been to Bhopal, twenty miles 
distant, to see my queen and her couit This, howevei, 
I expect to do in a few days , we shall then have a fine 
show Nothing can exceed the elegance, I am told, ol 
this little court The men whom I have seen aie veiy 
gentleman-hke and refined-lookmg The country is a 
vast open plam, ivith bare low hills and clumps of wood 
oontaimng magnificent tiees We have scarcely a cai- 
riage-diive except in my paik, and the sohtude is rathei 
awfi.ll The work is not heavy at all — perfect rest aftei 
Goomsur , and this is what I want yet awhile, though I 
do hope I shall not be forgotten here ’ 

‘ Bbopa], 21st Februorj' 1854 

‘ Bhopal IS a veiy pietty and pleasant httle country, 
and I like all its circmnstances qiute as much as I ex- 
pected I have just had my first meetmg with the very 
interesting court, and all the people of the Contin- 
gent bemg my guests has made it very pleasant Ton 
must know we have thiee Begums, all totally dis-piu- 
dahed,^ who do everythmg but eat with us AVith the free- 
dom of European women There aie the giandmothei, 
the regent-mother, and the mmor Begum on the musnud ^ 
— a girl of sixteen, whose marriage is the knotty pomt 
in hand The grandmother and mothei iide, spear, and 
shoot grandly, or have been used to do so — they being 
now aged fifty- three and thuty-four respectively The 
regent is a wondeifiil woman in the way of government , 
for years she has worked everythmg herself With but 

* A lady of rank in the East is said to at behind the piti dah — a screen or 
curtain — so as to he concealed from the eyes of men 

' The musnud, or cushion of state, eqmvalent to throne 
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eleven lacs' out of twenty-two lacs of total revenue at her 
disposal, she has paid off in eight years ten lacs of debt, 
letormed aU her civil establishments, reoigamsed hei 
aimy, resettled her revenue, and set up a new police 
and judicial sj^stem She has been m the way of woik- 
lug ten and twelve hoiu-s daily, visiting every district, 
and seeing to the driU and eqiupmeut of almost eveiy 
soldier Hei eueigy is quite wonderful, and her ad- 
mmistiative abihty veiy great Two miles fiom my 
tents, the Shah Jehan, the giil on the musnud, met me on 
her elephant ivith all hei chief ministeis and nobles and 
state I gave notice that I should ainve at 7 a m , so the 
aimy was out at two and the young queen at five of a 
bitteily cold inoinmg She is a fat, not stupid lookmg 
httle gill, with one of her cheeks mciechbly bulged with 
a lump of betel, and by her side was hei Duchess of 
Sutherland, a very fine old lady, widow of a fiist-iate 
Chiistian numster of the state — a Bourbon long settled 
m India Then we have haddmbais,^ — one at hei house, 
and one for the men at my tents, my ladies lookmg 
through a pmdah Then, too, we have been to tea-dmik- 
lug at her gaiden, and fiieworks and music and nautch- 
ing The Secunder Begum-regent talks exactly, m her 
way, hke the fastest Emopean woman you may happen 
to know — ^foi example, mixing politics with her pei- 
souahties We talked of the King ot Lucknow’s four 
bundled pens, and of Sleeman, passing to the theoiy 
and piactice of revenue surveymg, the great mysteiy of 
my not bemg manied, and that of the disposal of Nag- 
poie , the question of my age, and that of how the 
piesent revenue settlement m Scmdiah’s country may 
stand five yeais hence, the comparative value of Cash- 
merian and Enghsh needlewoik, and the merits of tlie 
English and the Arab military exercises , the terrible 
nonsense of duibai foims and talk, and then (half an hour 

' A lac, or lakli, is 100,000 rupees, oi about £10,000 sterling 

^ State receptions 
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(luung tlic iiniilcliiDg) Jiboiil l?yot\\ni, G()omsiii uni,' i*vr,, 
ns jf ^\c Imd been n ]ioni<l of ]?c\c‘iHie I Jinppt'ncd 
to sny, soniGwlint cinplinlicnlly, o( fbosc inntlcis, tliat 
cvci yllimg dcjiciidod on the ^vny nny s^-^tein "wns •svoiked 
— on tlic — thnt cvei} thing, in fncl, un‘' “7/7/1/” 

And I ■\vi‘^]i yon lind ficen how slie tinned to lici 
two minifaleis, sitting dumb some wn} o/T, mid rued, 
“Gentlemen, do you lieni F ^’lint’s //;/• //e// ' ” “ Uml 

IS cvenitlivn/'' And I amsIi vai Imd semi the snlnnms 
winch iblloucd I’liis nnd much moie of the same kind 
was when uc Avent to ten nnd music in liei gnidcn 
She shous a tine l^h/abcthnn taste m the choice of hei 
oOiceis of state Oui ladies think hei commandci-in- 
cliief the Imost man they evei saA\ , his dicsMiig of collide 
peifect, he IS like a much-enlaigcd, lobiist D’Oisay Uei 
Mnhomodan ministei is also /it foi any com t, and has a 
gaideii foi relaxation, pool man' next to hei-s , but >ou 
can easily conceive that no bieath of scandal floats at 
Bhopal The ladies’ di css is capital— biocadc tights, so 
tight that they look seA\cd on Above aie diapeiy — 
mainly jackets and shaAvls, AAmi n as Enghshwoinen A\eai 
them — and baie heads, except noAv and then a sil\ei 
scaif ’ 

‘ Sohoro, Bliopnl, Sltli Apnl ISoJ 

‘I heard fiom Outiam yestei day, full of Ins Baioda 
success All smooth and meiiy theie 

‘The idea that theic is nothing to do at Bhopal is 
a mistake Theie is so much Pemian business tliat 
the mere signing is heavy Avoik Tlieie aie such a 
number of sepaiate statehngs and fiagments of states 
to be looked after, Aidiile you have so nianj^ iicigh- 
bouis on youi bouiidanes, all having tliicAms to catch, 
or bomidaiy disputes to settle, or something Then tins 

■■ I e , about tbo loud tenures in tbo Madras Presidencj, and in Goomsur 
in particular 

® jMode of administration 
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piTacess to many is work enough for one man But I 
must say that the amount of expenence I am ga min g here 
IS piodigions All the peoples of India, with the exception 
of some thnty oi thirty-five, meet heie, and I deal with 
them aU m every i elation of life ’ 

‘ Sehore, Bliopal, IStli May 1854 

‘ I am nisticatiug quietly hei e, answering milhons of 
petitions, and tiymg to get smoothly thiough with our 
pnncess’s mairiage aiiangeinents ^ The selection of a 
prince lests with the regent and the Government ’ 

Colonel Oiitram having, at the request of the Govern- 
ment of India, given up the Eesidency of Baroda and 
undertaken a pamful and difficult charge at Aden, Colonel 
Malcolm, the Pohtical Agent at Gwahoi, an excellent 
officei, was appointed Eesident at Baroda, and Oaptam 
Macphemon (who attained about this time by brevet the 
aimy lank of majoi*) was now advanced by Lord Dal- 
housie to the moie important post of Pohtical Agent at 
Gwahoi,® whence the foUoAvmg lettei was written ^ — 

‘ G'walior, 11th July 1864 

‘ I have got to Gwahoi aU well, but I give you an in- 
cident to make the most of A man on the load per- 
suaded me to go a mght’s jornmey, not m my palanqum, 
but m his carnage drawn by bullocks In the middle of 
the mght it upset, and my face and head were much 

' Colonel Sleeman -wrote to him from Luckno-w on the 22nd March 1854 
— ‘ Pray tell the Begum that she had much better get a husband for her 
daughter from some other place, for it is a hundred to one against her getting 
an honest man from Oude ’ 

^ In his regiment, the good health enjoyed by his semors prevented him 
from ever nsmg above the rank of captain 

® Colonel Outram -wrote to him os foUo-ws, from Aden, on the 14th Aug 
1854 — ‘ I trust you -will like tout ne-w charge, and, if so, it -will be some 
consolation to me for my self-sacnface m lea-nng the fostenng -wing of 
the Government of India, as ha-vmg been the indirect cause of your ad- 
vancement ’ 

■* In biddmg fare-well to the unrivalled Secunder Begum, it may be -well 
to state that our Queen has ackno-wledged her friendly conduct during the 
Mutimes by conferring upon her the Star of the Order of BnUsh India 
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smoslied, my right eye escaping by a miracle, wlule all 
loimd it was cut and biuised 1 lay quiet foi four days, 
and am now all light, but with beauty impaiiedlfeai 
I am much charmed -with Givahoi TJie Eesidency is a 
very large two-stoiied house, full of eveiy thing I want m 
the way of fuimtuie,^ plate, ciocker}'-, &c At this season 
too it 38 pretty, with a capital gaiden, woods, Ac , but m 
hotweathei it becomes a fuinace The woist of it is, 
however, tliat I must quit it fiom the 1st August to tlie 1st 
ISTovembei ^ Theie is a swamp neai it ivlnch is kept foi the 
cultivation of watei-melons, and dm mg those months fevei 
inevitably appeals, an enemy ivith whom I will hold no 
pailey I expected to have chaige of Bundelcimd, besides 
the Agency, but I am most glad to say I have not had it put 
on me Thus I shall have abundant but not killing woik ’ 
It will be lemembeied that Gwahoi was taken under 
our paiticulai chaige by Loid Ellenboiough, in 1844, 
after its rulers had attacked us and had been defeated in 
the battle of Maharajpore The countiy was theiicefoith 
governed by a Regency, under the advice of a Bntish 
Agent, during the mmonty of the hen by adoption, the 
piesent Mahaia]ah, who beais the heiechtaiy name of 
Scmcha — a Mahiatta luler, sunounded by a dominant 
class of Mahrattas, in a countiy the people of winch are 
not Mahrattas, but are akin to the population of the 
British temtones aroimd them Gwahoi is fonned of 
clusteis of small pnnoipahties oi petty chiefships, Rajpoot, 
Aheei, Goojiu, &c, subdued and annexed by tlie 
Mahrattas , the titular and pensioned lepiesentatives 
of the ancient luleis, legal and tnbal, stiU existing and of 
com-se longing for an oppoitumty to reclaim then own 
For the piupose of keeping down these pnncipahties 
and tubes, a regulaily disciphned force, commanded by 


' The furniture -was the property of lus predecessor, from Triiom iie 
bought it 

^ During these months he resided in a house whicli he lured in the can- 
tonments at Mornr, several miles off 
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Biitisli officers, and forming part of our Bengal army, was 
kept up by ns, and paid Irom the revenues of distiicts 
assigned to us for the purpose by the Gwahor Government 
It was called the Gwalior Contingent 

In 1854 the Maharajah was about nineteen yeais of age 
His education had been nearly confined to the use of his 
horse, lance, and gun, whence his tastes were purely and 
passionately nuhtary He seemed to enjoy no occupation 
save dnlhng, dressmg, ordenng, tiansfoimmg, feasting, 
playmguith his troops, and the unwearied study of books 
of evolutions and he grudged no expenditure connected 
vnth that amusement He was not deficient m couiage 
noi m qiuckness of apprehension, but was impatient of 
pubhc busmess , and like other Eastern pnnces, he was 
addicted to pleasure, and hable to be led by low favoimte=!, 
who were perpetually temptmg him to disturb the legu- 
lar course of administration by acts of personal inter- 
ference, whence irregular gams might arise, m which they 
would necessarily participate 

Impoitant reforms had been mitiated smce the estab- 
hshment of Bntish influence at Gwahor 

In earlier days, the revenues of the State — derived, it 
need not? be said, chiefly from the land — were farmed by 
officers who held permanent contracts, and who were 
consequently mterested m the prosperity of their di^-trict^ 
But for ten years before our intervention, these officers ivere 
replaced by a multitude of petty Pundit [Brahmin] farmci-^, 
ivho, instead of holding permanent contracts, were super- 
seded as often as they were outbid Every man, there- 
fore, wrung from his district all that he could extort The 
ruined peasantry emigrated in masses The revenue of 
some of the richest tracts fell off by two-thirds , and in 
1844, Avhen the British Government assumed the guar- 
diansliip of Scmdias person and interests, the country was 
on the veige of ruin 

The mombei’s of the Begency were pressed by us to 
give up the fanning system, and to cause the levenuc to 
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A\ith Ills coii'^oiU nppointcd to the oflicc of Dcwnn, oi 
Ti imc Almistei Binkm a v oung Pnndit of Gwalioi , 
^\llo^e lilnc.-'" liiul been tested ns nn insli ament of oiu 
imtintoiy ic\eiiue monsiiic'', nlien Sn Ibchmond Sliakc- 
sponi jierccuod Ins talents and bi ought him foiwaid 
Buslibv m him alone any hope of impioving tlic 
adnnm''tration, wlnle Cohnicl ]\lalcohn at fn-st concened 
Inin to be o\enatcd, but soon piononnced him to bo the 
able>t and lirst of the Ining inlnos of India 

Bmkm P lo, then, ha\mg been apjiomted to office by 
the Pnlisli Go\einmcnt, to cany out tlie lefoims nhicli 
it had delcrmmed to nitiodncc, adojitcd Mitli Colonel 
iifilcolm’s suppoii ilio most active mea'-nics for tint pni- 
posc Soindia lh<ni<_di old enough to enable Colonel 
Mdcohn to disjic'inc with a Pegenev, was not vet piacti- 
tallv admitted to the exercise of power 

Billing the two veils which succeeded Bnikiii Pao 
ellectcd a gicat i evolution Ife ^ot up throuirhout the 
coimtiv three depaituieiits of levcnue )usticc, and police 
In the fii'st, he nboh'-h* d (thioiiLdiout a ronsid(>rible jiait 
of the Gwalior territonjthe fnnunir ‘•V'-Icni ind enve ten 
} ears’ leases t<i the pe(^j)hM)f ccciv vill lee In the second 
he cicated a laige c-t liilishment of !\I iliDinetlun pidues 
mnsilvdiawn from our tciritonc' uid couits In the 
thud, he estabhslicd police stmon-. ike ill ovir the 
coiiiitiy, undci a sepai ite orLMiiiAition Ib^ mle was to 
give high pay, and to abohdi ill jxKjnisitcs i,k 1 biibcs, 
and exactions On fiiuhii'r tint lin I’undits his own 
class — dehheiatclv rc.fiis(.d to co-oj»tTile m jinv srin of 
lovenue lefonn Binkm Pao fculcs-K i(‘-<,ii,(l to oiir 
xsoith-wcst Piovmcca foi i supjdy of per-ons timnil to 
public business, letaiiimg oiilv about i thurl of the oM 
employes The Brahmins of com-, n 'Mitcd this, b'l’ 
the minister steadilv held on his (ohim 
B etween the dcpirtuie of Colom I .M ilcolm for 

' llAjfili I) n] u'’ I* in 
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between the office of the Pohtical Agent at Gwahoi and 
that of the Goveinoi-Geneial’s Agent at Indoie, was a 
faniihar Indian expedient, and gieat effoits were made 
to bung it into play But Sir Robeit Hamilton, the 
Govemor-Genei al’s Agent, wlien his attention was called 
to these mtiignes, at once made it to be felt by all that he 
was m pel feet accoid with Major Macpheison The latter 
thenceforth puisned his policy at Gwahor, with the full 
support of Sii Eobert Hamilton, with whom he of course 
continued m full communication throughout, but who left 
him a laige discretion, seeing that nnuute mterfeience 
could only paralyse the action of an office! so distant, and 
whose conduct required to be adapted to cncumstances 
vai-ying from day to day 

The duties of the Pohtical Agent leqmred him to take 
pait, by suggestion and advice, m secuimg to a wide 
region that peace and good government which had been 
paitiaUy restored to it by oui inteifeience Gwahor is 
consideiably iiioie extensive than Oude> and stretches 
across Cential India , and it is intermixed with, or touches, 
the confines of a great variety of states , so that its good or 
bad government is of importance far beyond its own hunts 

To consohdate and to advance the new system of go- 
vernment, and to aid the wise and upright unmstei m 
letainmg Ins influence over the fluctuating and mconstant 
will of Scindia , to uubue the minds of pnnee and mimstei 
^vlth pimciples famihar to European statesmen, but new 
to Orientals, and to suggest flesh measures for improving 
the condition of die people — ^these were the objects of the 
incessant endeavours of the Pohtical Agent 

Scmdia, as has been already stated, had, after his first dis- 
astrous experiment m governmg, freely restored the Dewan 
to office, with power to carry out the reformed plan of 
administration which we had untiated during Ins minority, 
and the Agent laboured to impart to him and Ins Dmbai 
the will and the power to make that plan, m its com- 
pletion and development, their own , leaving to Scmdia 
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tlie utmost freedom of action consistent Avitli political 
subordmation and the stable maintenance of his admims- 
tration The Agent therefore took care not to mterfere 
too much or too nsibly, but to allmv His Highness and 
the Deivan, in their spheres, themselves to direct and 
to ivork out the adnmustration, considermg themselves 
solely responsible for it, and exclusively entitled to the re- 
sidtmg honour or discredit , to alloiv His Highness, vnth- 
out question, the utmost latitude of action, especially ivith 
lespect to. his troops and his capital , and at the same time 
to maintain, by mfluence and advice, the essential con- 
thtions of the administration , as befitted the Power by 
whose protection Scmdia’s Gtovernment was maintamed. 

The Dewan was m fact the sole author and worker of 
the administration Has ambition was to save the State 
through its good government, and he seemed to under- 
stand that the time had passed for any affectation by 
Gwahoi of unreal nationahtv, independence, or separate- 
ness of mterest, and that the course left to it was that of 
mumcipal eneigy and prosperity thiough co-operation, 
appioximation, assimilation to the Supreme State 

The event rewarded the Agent’s efforts His support 
gave free play to tlie adrmmstrative gemus of Dinkur 
Eao , his suggestions fell upon no baiien sod , and 
Gwahor rapidly advanced in every lespect 

To touch bnefly upon the pubhc measures adopted 
duruig the fir&t three vears of Major Macphersons 
Agency. — Sundia was induced, at a great immediate 
saciifice of levenue, to abolisli the transit duties on all tlie 
inam routes m his domimons and to lay out a very huge 
sum of money on i oads and bndges The Dewan, with 
the Maharajah s full support extended and revised the 
revenue settlement, and promulgated new codes legulat- 
ing the Eevenue and the Cii il and Criminal Procediue 
The Pevenue settlement worked with entue success 
The dues of the Go\ emment were collected with facihty, 
and without a balance, save wheie staple crops had 
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failed Cullivatiou and population cveiy\\dieie mci eased 
— especial!}" in the disliicts eailiest settled WJieievei 
the Agent went, he found contentment and distinct 
signs of nici casing piospeiity The people asked for 
notliing, except i\atci foi iiiigation, and, wheie they 
had Icaint their ^ahlc, for roads 

The fiitt object of the Gwalior Goveinment being to 
maintain the village inunicipahties in integntyand eneigy, 
tlic land of /einindars vas not made saleable foi an cars 
of 1 e\ enue , othci coei civc proccs‘?cs being the same as 
in 0111 Noi th-i\ est Piovinces Claims to mnmdaiy land 
after the lapse of a period of thiity yeais weie piohibited 
A village boundaiy sin n cy v as instituted The little half- 
independent pimcipahlics within the Gwahoi dominions 
vcie treated m a just and concihatoiy spiiit, and the 
usual quail els and cocicion neaily ceased 

The revenue amounted (in lound iiumbeis) to about 
800,000/ Before 1843 there had been an annual de- 
ficit of 00,000/ , dining the peiiod of the Eegency 
the annual deficit had been 30,000/ The estimate for 
18o5-5G, aftei making a hbeial pioxision for all the 
obiects of G:o^ ei 11111 ent, showed a balance in the tieasury 
of 15,000/ 

Tlie code of Civil Pioceduie was modelled aftei the 
rules then m foice in the Punjab, oi those of the British 
possessions m Buimah Accoidmg to it, the fiist duty of 
tlie judge is to efiect the pievention oi the compiomise 
of smts , the next, to decide summanly, if possible, but to 
call a Pimchayct or committee of five wheie necessaiy 
m that case, however (contraiy to the Punjab rule that 
the judge still decides), the Pmichayet decide as judges 
Piofessioual pleaders are not admitted Coerave pro- 
cesses aie neaily the same as in the Punjab, but pay or 
pension is fimt sequestiated , then land — zemmdary land, 
howevei , not being hable to sale , and lastly, and witli 
gieat tenderness and piecaution, personal property is 
sequestiated and sold The Cnmmal code is m closj^ 

X 
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accoi dance witli the Punjab ruleg, but it does not autliorise 
capital punishment 

The Dewan adopted in his codes and his practice as 
much of our revenue, judicial, and educational systems 
as the intelligence and feelings of the people could bear 
He had to contend with admmistiative difficulties some- 
what analogous to oui own, in governing, mainly by an 
alien and unpopular Maliratta agency, a population neaily 
identical m constitution and cucumstances with those of 
our Hortli-west Provinces ^ 

By the time that the codes were pi omulgated, a very 
large and fairly-paid police, oigamsed like that of 
the North- west Provinces of Biitish India, was spread 
over the country Por example, along the Agra and 
Bombay Eoad tliere were stations at intervals of a mile, and 
paities of horse at mteiwals of six mdes Tlie numbei of 
heinous offences accompanied by violence was very small, 
save m the Malwa districts The exaction of labour 
without pay, formerly the cume of the countiy, was 
abolished , as was also the provision of supphes without 
payment Weights and measures were adjusted , schools 
Aveie established in the prmcipal towns and m some 
village districts , some bazaars and many weUs of masonry 
and timber weie constmeted 

Tlie Political Agent earnestly called the attention of the 

' Tlio following extract from a letter ndJrcBSod to Major Macpliorson by 
his old fnond Mr Busliby (the Secretary with whom ho had corresponded 
when in charge of Khond nffnirs, and whose voice had boon raised in vain 
against the unworthy treatment to which ho was subjected), will tend to 
show the estimation in which this work was hold — 

' Tlyderahad Residency, 23rd August 1855 — I very much want to assist 
the Nizam’s minister to govern the country bettor Ho is willing and intel- 
ligent, but without orponenco, being very young His ovpononce is groat 
only in the practices of the people in this vile city, whore he learned much 
in the bouse and the ministry of Ins uncle the late Suraj-ool-Mulk Tour 
able Dewan, my esteemed friend Dinkur Rao, and the chief of tlie Adawlut 
at Gwalior, prepared a capital code of law and procedure for the admims- 
tration of Scindia’s country, bnof and practicable, lucid in its proportions 
as well as in its pronsions Could you send mo copies and lot mo know 
how all 18 worlnngP Dinkur Rao’s paper was the best I have over soon, 
and would do credit to the Council of India ’ 
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G^\!lllor Government to the usage of female infanticide, 
pi e\ ailing amongst the llaipoot and some other races, 
and the jMahanpah and the Deivan slioAved themselves 
anxious to do their utmost for its extinction In 1855, 
the Dev an <5unnnoned a laige assembly of Eajpoot chiefs 
on the Clnimbul and he and the Agent held with them 
tvo long discussions All declared that the poverty, 
V Inch had been an excuse foi the practice, was at an end 
‘AVe sit here,’ said they, ‘ in cotton and silk dresses, who 
used to veai rags , and cveiy man has two or three horses 
m Ins vaid, who, m the old time, had not even an ass’ 
They moreover alleged that the practice vas declining, 
and. although the Agent was opposed to the valueless 
formality, they insisted on gmiig a pledge to discontinue 
this usage, and to punish the peqietrators by expulsion 
fiom caste His chief hope lay, hovever, in the Dewan’s 
influence with one great tube 

The Jilaharaiah vas, of course, generally, and the 
Dev an minutely, informed, from their constantly askmg 
the Aueiits advice, and fiom their endless comeraations 
with him, of his impressions upon every pomt of pohey , 
but, nevertheless, Ins firat obicct, to lead them to direct 
and work out the administration by themselves, was fully 
attained 

It is not to be supposed that the reforms which 
have been spoken of were carried into effect without 
labour and anxiety,^ caused by the nature of the changes 

^ At tlio end of bis first six months nt Gvrnbor, be ■vmtes — ' This office, 
mtb nil Its difficulties, is child s-plnj to what I bnre been accustomed to 
I bn\ e actunll\ at times a day to mvself 1 Xerer, in Goomsur, bad I one 
hour 'walnng or sleepmg I reallr almost begin to think — ^to dream — that 
I mai have some days of quiet seryice in India, like other people ’ 

lu another letter, dated Giyahor, 2Stb ilarcb 1855, after nobemg the 
^labarijab’s extreme instabibty of character, he lyntes ‘On him, how- 
ei or, rests the structure of goyemment .Vll vre can do is to support it, 
lyith the aid of the Deixin and Sirdars, making the best of the circum- 
stances of the day Enjah and all are noiy vrholh ixith me, through yeiy 
luclry management, 1 aonture to say, and so for the day aye hare bread, 
I haae just got Scmdia to do a great thmg, yiz, to abolish transit duties 
on his tayo great Imes of road — ^that from Agra to Bombay, and from Saugor 
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themselves, necessanly interfermg with existmg interests , 
and also in a greater degree by the character of the young 
Maharajali, influenced as he was by worthless courtiers, 
AVith whom the Dewan, a man of high and unbending 
spirit, disdained to contend for his favour 

Scindia himself, on whom the fate of Oude made a deep 
impression, declared that but for the Enghsh counsels and 
support, the misgovernment m Gwahor must have equalled 
that of Oude 

Scmdia was at all times anxious to obtam the approval 
of the Governor-General , and during a visit which he, 
accompamed by the Pohtical Agent, paid to Calcutta 
in the spring of 1857, he was highly gratified by Lord 
Canning’s attentions, and by his Lordship’s assurance that 
in case of his death without male issue, the Government 
would not be disposed to assert its nght of succession by 
lapse, but would recognise an adopted son 

The Dewan and several of the Chiefs of Gwalior ac- 
companied their Prmce , and the effect of the railway, 
steam-engine, electric telegraph, shipping, &c , upon all of 

to Bombay — and to reform them on rU other Lnes I trust I shall bo able 
to leave a good mark upon these poor people ’ 

Later he writes ‘ I have the management of a man who should govern 
n fine kingdom, and I am able to keep things together and to hope decentlj 
for the future I have much sleepless anxiety, but that is m the trade of 
whoever deals m politics, and m four years now I look to Jinal hbemtion, 
with the company I desire, after workmg every day of my workmg life I 
am just gomg to a Ohobham we are gettmg up here, several Oontmgent forces, 
which wiU amount to 10,000 men.’ 

Colonel Outram writes from Lucknow, 4th December 1866 ‘ Tour last 
indicated that you had no easy path before you at Gwalior, beset as it is by 
the usual nmoimt at least of Mahratta mtngue , but I doubt not your straight- 
forward mode of conducting busmess with the young Eajah will keep him 
straight, m spite of all the rascally endeavours of those about him to get 
him to thwart your measures You are exactly the man to “ confound their 
politics,” and I only hope you may not get isgusted with the work, as I 
did at Baroda,’ 

It may he here mentioned that durmg the spnng of 1866 Major Mao- 
pherson visited Calcutta When he thanked Lord Dalhousie (then on the 
])omt of dehvonug up his charge to Lord Cannmg) for the kindness he had 
shown him, hia Lordship rephed, emphatically, ‘ What I have done for you 
13 nothing ’ 
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them -was very great Scmcha lemarked, on seeing a 
spmnmg-mil] at woik, ‘ Wliat a tine contiivance foi savmg 
tlie sweat of the pool I ’ and deterinuied to liave a 
steam-enmne foi Ins mint One of his Mahiatta chiefs 
observed of Calcutta, ‘All, this is a place to take the con- 
ceit out of a man’’ But they wcie all disgusted at 
seeing the Brahmmee bulls, animals sacied in their eyes, 
employed in di awing dung-caiLs along the stieets, a 
ineasiue adopted by oidci of the Chief Magistiate long 
bcfoie, but which they altiibuted to the Govenioi- 
Geuci’aFs pei'sonal command 
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CUAPTER XXIII 

18'j7 

Tlin MCTINY — TIIC GW.\LIOR CONTINOnNT KEPT OUT OF 

THE HELD 

Soon after Scmclia’s return to G^\allOl from Calcutta, tlie 
mutinous spiiit wliicli liad slioun itself m tlie Bengal 
Aimy dunng the spnng became more and more manifest, 
and the Sepoys at length broke out into open rebellion 
Eaily in May, Meerut was sacked, and Dellu -was lost to 
us , and it -was plain that, unless tlie latter city could be 
instantly reoccupied, the movement w'ould extend to the 
ivhole of Hindostan The mam proximate cause of the 
rebelhon was the conjunction in our array, and to a great 
extent in our people, of the two con\uctions — that we 
had desired to ovei throw the native religions for the esta- 
bhshment of Chnstiamty, — and that by the wall of our 
army, united chiefly by that behef, our empire could and 
must be overthrown 

Scmdia and his minister, and a few of the best-informed 
of his Durbar, or court, did not hold these opinions, but 
considered the rehgious apprehension gioundless, and be- 
heved that, through our Indian or our European resources, 
the Bntish power must eventually triumph But the 
Gwahor Contingent (which ivas a local branch of our 
army), and Scindia’s own array of 10,000 men, and almost 
all Scindia's private companions and friends, with the 
great mass of his subjects, shared the convictions of our 
army and our people , and the task of the Pohtical Agent 
ivas to induce Scmdia to maintain and act on his own 
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convictions in co-operation with ns, in antagonism to 
the levolt, and to oppose it mamly by demonstratmg 
that he considered the lehgious pamc groundless, and 
OUT power immovable It was qmte uncertam whether, 
armd the storm of passion, mteiest, and prejudices raised 
by this great convulsion, the Maharajah’s wayward 
nimd could be led to mamtam its confidence m us, so 
that he rmght afibrd to us, not aid according to his en- 
gagements merely, but the earnest and demonstrative 
co-operation which the junctiue demanded Had Major 
Macpherson’s influence over him or that of the Dewan 
not been exerted to the uttermost, lie rmght at any 
time have broken away, his head turned by the idea of 
being chief, instead of relymg on the eventual success of 
oni Government, and might have come with the troops 
to try how large a share of domimon he could get 
Poitimately, his close mtercom'se with Major Mac- 
pheison for the three preceding years had led him to 
regard that officer with confidence and respect , his visit 
to Calcutta had enlarged his view of om resources, and 
Loid Cannmg’s mtimation that adoption would be per- 
mitted to him, had reassured hun as to the contmuance 
of his own dynasty, so far as our Government was con- 
cerned , while he was easdy led by the Agent to see that 
if the soldieiy gained the ascendant, the Eajpoot, Jat, and 
other ancient races whom his own Mahratta government 
held m subjection, would m all probabihty throw off theu 
allegiance to him m short, on this, as on former oc- 
casions, he adopted as his own the plans suggested by the 
Agent, and he adhered to them zealously 

Eor a month after the seizure of Delhi by the Sepoys 
the Enghsh held theu ground at Gwahor As the 
situation gradually became more dangerous, the Agent’s 
commimications with the Eajah and Dewan were 
ceaseless When he did not visit Scmdia, the Dewan 
generally came to tell him his mind, to discuss all the 
phenomena of the revolt, and every pomt of the situation • 
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in Gwalior, and to receive the encouragement so much 
needed under the extraordinary difficulties of his part 
During this time, Scindia had done his utmost to co- 
operate with us, by despatching his Bodyguard to Agra, 
to attend upon the Lieutenant-Governor , by sendmg his 
personal Mahratta troop to Etawah , by warning the 
Political Agent, on the 26 th May, of the impending de- 
fection of the Contmgent , by then arraugmg personally 
for making the Eesideucy a place of refuge , by pro- 
tectmg the famihes of the Contingent officers, who by 
order of the Brigadier repaired to it for safety when 
an immediate outbreak was apprehended, by mvitmg 
those famihes to his Palace for full seciuity,' and thus 
shoiving that he was entirely with us But, to neighbour- 
ing chiefe, to the soldiery, and to his people alike, by far 
the most geneially appreciated and unequivocal of his 
acts was — his giving to Ins Dewan (regarded by all as 
the piime enemy of the revolt) his full confidence and the 
highest powers , while with the Dewan acted his com- 
mander-in-chief Mohurghur, and the second m command, 
Bulvmnt Eao, whose earnest co-opeiation was mdispens- 
able to the management of the troops 

To understand the full meamng of the Dewan’s ascend- 
ancy, it must be remembered that there existed, ever at 
Scmdia’s ear, and especially at his revels, a party composed 
of the remnant of that faction which brought on the fight 
of Maharajpoor in 184-3, and of the coirupt intriguers 
whose great aim was the overthrow of the Dewan and 
the restoration of the system of farming the revenue 
Scindia listened, as usual, to tins party, and it thought 
its opportumty had come, but he met all the Agent’s 
views with tlie utmost heartmess and candour, and acted 
thoioughly with the Dewan 

At length, on the 14tli of June, when the troops at 
most of our stations in Upper India had mutinied, the 

’ Tlle^ nfterwnrds relumed to tljo cantonment, to Scindin's deep regret 
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Contins;oiit rose at G'ualior^ The outbreak was fore- 
shadowed by the usual premonitory symptoms, which yet 
failed theie, as elsewheie, to open the eyes of the brave 
but too confiding officers , and Scmdia’s warnings, con- 
veyed to them by the Pohtical Agent, went for notlung 
as against the consummate hypociisy of the Sepoys , who, 
while they were leagued foi the immediate destniction of 
then officeis piotested boimdless deiotion to the State, 
and execintion of the murderous ti actors of Meerut and 
Delhi, and aflected to be piofoimdly distressed by any 
sign of -want of confidence, such as that the officers oi 
their families should sleep clsewliere than in the hues, or 
that the British tieasure oi magazme should be given into 
any custody save then own 

Upon the afternoon of the 14th the mess-house and a 
buu"alow m the cantonment were burnt dovm, one regi- 
ment working v itli good-humom ed alacrity to extinguish 
the flames About 9 pm the aitfllery loaded their guns 
Then officers mnnediately went to their hnes, but brought 
back word that it was a false alarm, the men having 
imagined that Euiopeans were upon them 

But the outbreak commenced immediately after, with 
loud shouts, tumult, and bughng m tlie hnes, through 
which men rushed calling to arms, ‘for the Europeans 
had come’— the cry of that night The Brigadier ordered 
the officers who vere ivith him to their hnes There 
firing began, and giadually extended to the whole station, 
V hile bungalows blazed up Then ensued a cold-blooded 
massacre, such as had aheady occiured m other places 

Every commanding officei — ^Major Blake of the 2nd, 
and Shernfi’ of the 4th Eegiment, and Captains Hawkms 
and Stewait of the batteries — ^feU 

Blake went to his hnes on the first alarm, and was shot at 
his mam-guard His men, amidst whom Doctoi Mackellar 

* Thnt 18, the bulk of tbe force, which was stationed, at Gwalior The 
regiments at oul-stations also rose, hut not aU on the same day 
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found him dying, 'wept over him and professed deep sorrow, 
declarmg strongly, but falsely, that the 4th Eegunent had 
killed him They themselves, at least, gave him burial, 
savagely denied to all others How Sheniff fell amidst 
the volleys which flew everywhere is unknown Hawkins, 
who had with him his sick wife on a htter and five 
children, besides Mrs Stewart with hei two children, was 
lulled m the cavalry hnes, it is said by the mfantry, while 
two of his children also penshed When he fell wounded 
m front of a hut where the ladies were sheltered, Mrs 
Stewart went and took his hand, and the volley which 
killed him kiUed her also, with a child Stewart was 
wounded that night, but nm-sed tluough it by two of his 
men, and dehberately shot the next day Doctoi Euk, 
supei intending surgeon, was sought out and murdered m 
an outhouse The chaplam, Mr Coopland, wholly un- 
known to the troops, was piusued with volleys tluough 
cantonments and cut down Lieutenant Pioctor, of the 
4th, who had ui his caie the sick wife of an absent 
brother officer, and did not attempt escape, was searched 
out, after concealment through the night, and murdeied 
before his wife by infantry and horsemen Pom sergeants 
and two pensioners also feU, as did Mrs Burrows, the 
widow of a conductor, and Mrs Pike, a sergeant’s wife 

There were kiUed seven officers, six sergeants and pen- 
sioners, three women, and three children — mneteen in all , 
while there escaped of the men of the Contmgent (some 
under showers of bullets, but favoured by a moonless 
night) seven officers, one sergeant,- and two medical sub 
oiduiates The women and children hkewise escaped, 
with the exceptions which have been mentioned. 

The smwivmg officers made either for the Maharajah’s 
Palace, or for the Eesidency,^ where, under the guard of 
his Highness’ troops, they weie safe Two officers rode 
straight for Dholepore and Agra 

^ Tbo cantonments and tbo Residency ivcrc cacb of them sovornl miles 
distant from tbo Mabarajab’s Palace 
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The cantonment guards favoured, or aided actively, 
the escape of several officers and ffimilies Thus, of the 
2nd Eegiment, three men escorted Lieutenant Pearson, 
and earned his mfe m -a htter, seven "miles to the Pe- 
sidency , and the guard of the Ist Eegiment over the 
family of its absent commandant behaved admirably 

The rearguard of the 4th Eegiment protected most 
faithfully Oaptams Murray and Meade and their families, 
while a party of the 2nd came to destroy them 

Against our rule the Contmgent apparently acted 
as one man , but they were so much divided as to the 
slaughter of their officers, that four out of seven infantry 
regiments, two out of four batteries of artillery, and the 
two regiments of cavahy (exceptmg a party at Gwahoi j 
killed none 

On hem mg of the outbreak. Major Maepherson im- 
mediately proceeded to jom the Maliarajah His carnage, 
which contamed also his sister, 3Irs limes, 
on a visit to him (and who showed remarkable pre- 
sence of rmnd throughout the whole of tlK^e event-y 
and an officer just escaped from cantonment" v/fv- 
arrested by the levelled muskeis of a party of fj g o- 
SLX Sepoys They belonged to e rsnd of Oha/ec-, I 
to Delhi under Jehangeer KhzzL ^r'^e a ha*,i]dar ri e 
Contmgent, then a favourite capts'u of Scindia’-, eg-,, ^ 
Ghazee leader of the higher 7 ,r,xa-;on- to -vir 
They vehementlr demanded 'he k'-e- of J^^c JkA- k 
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(Flower Gaiden), suiiounded by his troops under arms 
The Biigadiei, and several otlier officers with their families, 
had alieady arrived there , and they believed that all who 
were left in cantonments had perished Patrols of the 
Maharajah’s troops, most likely to save them, were, how- 
ever, lookmg for them m all directions 

Major Macpheison, while desiring that his party should 
be forwarded to Agra, insisted that he should himself 
remain with Scindia — an offer which, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it was made, evmced no oidi- 
nary degree of courage and self-devotion But the life of 
the Political Agent was sought above aU others by the 
rebels, and Scindia positively refused to allow him to re- 
mam Indeed he thought it so cleai, horn the attitude of 
the rebels and the feehng of his own troops, that he 
could not protect the Europeans for an hour, that he 
had already ordered for them carriages, palanquins, and 
an escort of the bodyguard He expressed mfinite 
anxiety as to his own course. Of the rebels, he knew 
generally that they contemplated eitlier his emoUing and 
loading them against Agia, or his giving them a large 
mass of treasure, while, if he refused these alternatives, 
they would bombard his palace and city He feared that 
his troops would coalesce with them, and, as they had 
powerful artillery and magazmes, he was certainly at their 
mercy 

So far as his mmd could be discerned in the confusion 
of the scene, it seemed plain that Scmdia was prepared 
to purchase the departure of the rebels from his terri- 
tory But Major Macpherson asked of him, at whatever 
cost, to detain them withm Gwalior until we could 
assemble an European force to crush them, which 
might, perhaps, not be before the Dusserah, or the 29th 
September, whde he assured him that the Government 
would consider this most friendly service 

The Hewan enquned — if it should appear that, for tlie 
detention of these rebels agamst both Governments, no 
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coiii^^c could a^all save that of giMug tlicra senicc, would 
the Go\einor-Geueral appiove of that? The Agent said 
that the difliculty was obvious, but that, if no other means 
might avail, Scindia should detain tlie lebels by seiwice, 
until ve wcie leady to deal iMth them The Maharajah, 
thioiigh the Devan, promised that the vishes of the 
Go\cinnieiit should bo executed if possible 

The ri‘'hs lucuiiod by the Agent and his paity, con- 
si‘:ting of thiity men, women, and childien, on their 
march to Kaintrcc Ghaut on the llivci Chumbid, weie 
\cry coiisideiable 

In niimonah, a villase twelve miles fiom the Chum- 
bill, they found posted Jehangeer IGian AMth the band 
•ilicadymcntioncdjconsistmgofsome two hundred Ghazees, 
mostly from our or Scindia’s ranks After long parley, 
he piotested that he did notiMsh to miure the Europeans, 
and came to visit them, amiAcd m green, fingering his 
beads m ceaseless piayer But m conceit Avith him, a 
body of plundeicrs weie assembled to attack them in the 
lUA ines fringing the river 

The captain of the bodyguard said he acas alarmed 
by the double dangci, from which he saw no wav of 
c‘5cape, Avhile his men icfiimd to mo\e forw ird that 
night In the hope of a\ ending one peril riLijor !Mac- 
])hcison lesohed to abmdon the carriage> and ^tail the 
ladies and childien on hoi-ebiok after midnmht by a 
bridle-path tow irds Baigh it, lower down the Chiiiubiil 
But the Dew an h.id summoned to aid them Ihakoor 
ljuldeo Sing, chief of the Dnndouteeih Bnihmins a 
lobu^t and wailike tribe of that quarter, and at midnight 
the chief most happily appealed, with a strong lioda of 
followers lie declaicd acannh that he h.id not forgnttez 
that Major Macphei-son had interceded with the 
for certain tanks and aa ells for his jieople, and he 
that they AA'ould defend tlie party A\ith their lives — ^ 
])laced one body of men to A\atcli Jeh ingeer Kh 
Avith another he conducted the Euiopcaiii tov 
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1 iver At the edge of tlie lavines, the bodyguard, despite 
of lemonstiances and lepioaches, turned their backs upon 
the party Witli them went tlie liorse and tlie palanquin- 
beaiers, while the coachmen were forced on 

On the faith er bank of the Chumbul, opposite one of 
two patlis which stiike it at the ghAt, the elephants and 
escort of the friendly Eana (Piince) of Dholepoie weie in 
waiting But a paity of Jeliangeer Khan’s band had 
taken post during the night in the ravines over that path 
As the paity pioceeded along, howevei, Buldeo Sing 
learnt then presence m time to change the loute, and all 
crossed m safety 

The Eana of Dholepoie tieated the Emopeans with 
gieat kindness, and gave them safe escoit along the highly 
distuibed route to Agra, which they readied on the 
17th He extended equal care to a laige party of the 
ladies and children, wlio soon afteiwaids followed them 
from Gwahor m the extiemity of distiess ^ 

Eiom great exposuie in passing his paily over the 
Chumbul, Majoi Macpherson sufleied a sunstroke, which, 
added to the extreme strain of anxiety which he had 
endured, produced severe and continued illness 

Sir Eobert Hamilton had left India, on leave of absence, 
m April 1857, and did not return till December IGtli , and 
from this circumstance, oi from diflicidties of communica- 
tion, Major Macpherson had, durmg the fii’st eight months 
of the revolt, no intercourse with him, or with the officer 
who officiated for him Our relations witli tlie Gwalior 
State, theiefore, remained during those eight months m 
the sole charge of Major Macpherson, who, under orders 


’ It does not appear to liavo boon part of tbo plan of tlio Sepoys to mur- 
der the women and children At least, on tho day after tbo massacre they 
sent off after very uiBulting- treatment, those m ho sumvod to tho Maharajah 
lie fonvnrdod them to tho Ohumbnl in carts To have attempted more 
had been their certain destruction, ns ho v^ ns i erj hard pressed to sni o tho 
lues oven of tho Christian famibos m his hereditary service, funously 
demanded by tho fanatics 
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fioin Loid Canning roimnunicated (so fai as coininuni- 
cation "was pos<^iblc, •\\lncli it Avas only to a most Lmited 
extent) AMtli the Siipieine GoAeimnent diicct But fioni 
no quaiter did lie leocive any mstiuctions foi Ins guidance, 
01 any sanction foi Ins pioceediiigs cverj’thing Avas done 
upon Ins OA\ii ie<5ponMbility alone 

Gi\alior, A\liile it thus continued in Ins hands, might 
liaA e been regarded as m one sense the key of India, oi 
rathei, peihaps, as one link of a chain, Avliich could not 
ha\*e giA’ciiANay m any part Avithoiit i inning our poAi^ei 
m India If the Bulei of GAiahor had either played us 
false, 01 mccuinbcd to the stiong ad\erse elements Avitli 
A\hich he had to contend, the Bcvolt Avould ahuost 
cei tamly liaA e been national and geneiul instead of being 
local and mainly militan’ , and instead of its fate being 
decided by those opeiations m the easily traversable Gan- 
getic A alley, upon a\ Inch public attention Avas concentrated, 
A\c should luiAc had to face the Aiaihke laces of Uppei 
India combined against us, m a most difficult comitiy , 
and, in all piobabihty, those of the South also 

The Euiopcans being gone, the Contingent, ns part of 
0111 arm} Avliich had bi ought oui empire to its last hour, 
ofiei ed then sei vices to Scindia, but only as his masters 
he must place himself at their head (when they Avould 
enable him to take Agra, and share our dominions), or 
he must giA'c them the mass of tieasuie they demanded 
to enable them to moi e offi Unless he conceded one 
01 other of these demands, they Aiwild bombaid and 
pliindci his palace and city, empty his ticasury, and caiTy 
off his pemon To keep such men near him Ai^as like 
holding a Avolf by tlitf ears, and he, of course, desired to 
buy them off at the loAvest price But Major Maepherson 
had leqmred of him, as high sennee to our Government, 
to detain them This Sciudia and Dinkur Bao, tlirough 
the most Ai'onderfiil combination of fimmess, comage, and 
skiU, effected up to the 15th of October 
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But foi Mfijoi Mncplici son’s pniling demand and ndiu- 
lation to the Do^\an and Ins Jlighnes^^, enfoiced ^\llh all 
the ^s'Clght which llnce3'cais of confidential intercourse 
could give, to keep the Contingent at Gwidior for oni 
object'^, at any po'^sihle cost or risk to Gnahor or to 
Semdia pei&onall}, it is not to be supposed that Sr india 
01 the Dewan •would have kept the Contingent thcie for 
a day Tlic}' natundly ivislied to get rid of these sepo} s 
out of then tenitoiy All engagements to the Biitish 
Goveinment would tlius liave been fulfilled Indeed, they 
could not A\ith propiiety oi safety Innc attempted to 
detain the icbels, except on the expiess requisition of the 
Biitish Agent, foi the sepoys could only be detained by 
compliances which must (as the e\cnt showed) deeply 
compromise Sciiidia in the eyes of any of the Briti"!! 
authoiities wdio w'erc not awaaie that such a requisition 
had been made But that they should adopt a coui-sc 
of pmety Biitish policy, indicated by the Political Agent, 
strikingly at \aiiauce wnth wdiat the immediate interests 
of Gwahoi seemed to piesciibe, and should woik out 
month after month the Agent’s requirements as they did, 
was a proof of the highest ascendancy on his pai t, sustained 
even m absence, and undei the utmost pie'^suie of e\er- 
cliaugnig difficulties Had that ascendancy failed for one 
mstaut, while from his cell in the fort of Agia he sent to 
them daily woids of encom-agement and counsel, m reply 
to their messages of agony or despan , had they ceased to 
confide imphcitly m his knowledge of eveiy cii cmnstance, 
and his appreciation of eveiy man’s conduct, and, above 
aU, m the conectuess of his judgment as to their proper 
course, and m his powei to obtam the assent of the 
Government to his vieivs m the face of opposite ones, 
expiessed m an impoitant quarter (wffiich aU but over- 
threw Scmdia), — the Dewan coidd not possibly have held 
his ground with Scmdia, nor could he and Scindia have 
persevered in their course. 

The Dewan, as Major Macpheison always emphatically 
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cavcl and viote, ib a man of lare genius and noble mind 
Ills nieiit -was unspeakably gieat, and to liiiu everything 
in fact VMS due , but vitlioiit ideas, and convictions, and 
nioial siippoit, A\liicli Jlajoi Macjilicrson, oi some one in 
Ills position, alone could liave afibided to him tlirough 
ycais of intimate convcise — and especially during the 
month that they spent logethci altei the outbreak, discuss- 
ing it line upon line, — he must necessarily have been quite 
powerless to face that s(oiin 

Ho one saAe an cncigetic and far-seeing Political Agent 
could liaAe siippoilcd thoDewan thioiigh such a stniggle, 
and no Mniistei not gifted vrlh gieat sagacity, comage, 
and constancy, could ha\e conqueicd m it, Avhate\ei 
assistance had been afloided him Nor does the credit, 
vhatevei it may be, to vhicli the Agent and the Mimstci 
aie entitled, derogate at aU fiom the meiit of Scmdia’s 
conduct 

On the 5th of July, a rebellious force coming from 
Heeinuch reached Agia, and fought Biigadier Polwhele’s 
foice The lebels held the field and claimed the victory, 
Avhile we retired into the foit, and abandoned, Avithout an 
clToi-t, 0111 capital station m the Noith-vcst to be burnt 
and plundeied dining two days, the blood of at least 
twenty Chi istians being shed — not by the enemy, avho 
vithdiew on the night of the action, but by the nrfiians 
of the city and villages, the tiaitoioiis police, and the 
piiconei's A\ho hail escaped from the bioken gaol 

It vas beheAcd that ivcAveie ontiiely bioken and para- 
lysed The Heemiich rebels, by a deputation, conjured 
those of Gwalior to join them for certain victory, and 
these demanded vehemently of the Maharajah treasme 
and supplies for their march, ivhile his own troops re- 
cruited from our provinces joined m the demand 

Scindia in this dark hour, when he Avas supported only 
by the DeAvan and the tAvo chiefs of his troops, had 
undoubtedly many inducements to take part against us 
He had ahvays been possessed by^ a mama for military 

Y 
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pursuits He liad a name round winch Hinduism would 
have ralhed High influence was inseparable from his 
tenitory, touching states or provinces almost numberless 
between the Chumbul and the Godavery — between Bun- 
delcund and Guzerat He had 10,000 men of his own, 
besides the Contingent, which amounted to 6,000 more, 
with siege-tram and ample magazine A party within 
the Durbar, strongly opposed to our rule, conjured him to 
seize the hour The Hana Saheb, with strong claims on 
Mahratta feehng, and the wealth of the ex-Peishwa, and 
a large host, triumphed at Caivnpoor Of Oude we held 
but our beleaguered position in Lucknow The chiefs of 
Bundelcund, at least, hung upon Scindia’s example The 
Bhopal and Malwa Contingents, and most of Holkar’s 
troops, were on the verge of revolt At Delhi we but 
held our ground Ho man was sure of Seikh aid, or of 
the China force , but, above aU, the Fort of Agra stood 
nearly unprepared, and crowded like a beehive Had 
Scmdia then struck against us — nay, had he even done his 
bestm our behalf, but failed — the character of the rebelhon 
might have been changed almost beyond the scope of 
speculation But he believed in our final triumph, and 
that it was his time policy to strain his power to contribute 
to it , and that behef was created and kept ahve, in the 
face of every difficulty, exclusively by the Pohtical Agent ^ 

The rebels, after the outbreak, had called to be them 
general a native officer of the Ist Eegiment, but the 
most violent sepoys, in fact, commanded These troops 

^ A civil officer of great expenence, ivlio ivas present at Agra during 
this summer, ivntes os follows — ‘ Few know Low mucL we, at Agra, arc m- 
dcLted to Jlajor MacpLerson for our immumty from attack Ly tLe full force 
of the GwnLor Contingent, witt their powerful siege nrtiUery TLe real 
state of tLe case was tLis the PoLtical Agent Lad full influence over 
bcmdia’s Dewan, or Pnme Llimster, the celebrated Dmkur Rao , the Mi- 
nister in Lis turn influenced his master, and thus Major MacpLerson, from 
the intenor of the fort at Agra, ruled the course of events at the Court of 
Gwalior’ — 'Notes on the Revolt in the N W Provinces of India,’ by 
Charles Rnikes, Judge of the Sudder Court at Agra, late Civil Commis- 
sioner ivith Sir Colm Campbell, &,c ch xvi. London, 1858 
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p]5cnt then ■whole time in councils, Piinclmyets, courts, and 
deputations and the j\[ahaia)ah Avas compelled to leceive 
daily — ‘ to repoit’ — one of the lattei , composed of ofliceis 
iroin e\ei V coips Avith pi nates delegated to ivatch them 
— bodies of fiom thn ty oi foity to a hnndied men They 
menaced, basccched, dictated, Aiheedled, and insulted 
Scindia by t inns Foi foui months he confionted, dehed, 
tlnltoicd, decened them, aboAcall tin ongh endless aits, 
kept them at loggei heads, until he finally bafiled and de- 
spatched them to lont b} oni aims, sending them, not to 
j-Xgia Aslieic they yould ha\e done infinite nn«chief, but to 
CaA\n]iooi. A\heic it A\as knoMii that they A\eie likely 
to meet antli a Euiopean foice culpable of dispersing 
them 

It A\eie tedious to iccount how he soA\ed dissensions 
among the lebeP, how he ordeied the removal of the 
wheels of all caits that wcie within then lange, and sent 
all elephants and camels to distant jungles , hoAV, w’’hen a 
foimidable body of lebeE fiom ^Diow" and Indore, which 
had been detained by him foi some time, bioke away 
tOA\aids Agra, he by a secret movement, suggested 
by the Agent, sw'ept the Chumbul of its boats, so that 
those who remained could not pass on, and those who 
had passed could not leturn , how he summoned fiom the 
piovinces Ins chiefs oi Thakoois and then letamers The 
lesnlts may be stated, but the dangeis and discourage- 
ments he eiiconnteied fiom day to day cannot be por- 
traj ed His conduct, howevei , on one inemoiable occasion 
desen es pai ticnlar notice 

After the depaiture of the Mhow and Indoie men, the 
Contingent demanded peiemptoiily of the Mahaiajah his 
final plans, and, to heai them, then ofiicei-s attended on the 
7th of Septembei with some 300 menm Ins palace-gai den 
Scindia asked what then wishes weie The officeis began 
to 1 eply , but the sepoys thrust them aside, and said that 
they had resolved immediately to take Agia and destroy 
the Christians there, when they would cany Scmdia’s 
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bannei wliere lie plcnscd ITc leplied fliat, by tlieir OA\n 
showing, they did not nwait Ins oiders, that their nioie- 
nient, until after tlie lains, wonld be against Ins imII, and 
they slionld receive fioin him ncithei pay nor supplier- 
The sepoys declaied indignantly that they had been be- 
tiayed, and letuining to then camp, planted a gieen flag 
for Mahomedans, a white flag for Hindus Deputations 
invited Scmdia’s tioops to join tliein, for their common 
objects. They wiote to piaj' the lebel foice at Danda to 
come to Clash him, and they piepaicd then battenes 

Scindia v as in despair , one of his corps was certainly 
with the lebels, and all, sa\e the Mahiatta'^, seemed about 
to join the gicen and v lute standaids Then he A\ould 
have no altei native save to become a puppet in their hands, 
01 to fly to us n.id but a bugle sounded oi an alanii- 
gun filed m his lines that night, Ins tioops would have 
risen uiicontiollably He had every bugle brought to his 
palace, and every gun watched At daybieak he paiaded 
his whole foice. He appealed to them corps by coips, it 
IS said veiy touchingly, against the insulting coercion 
which the rebelhous Contingent threatened. His oivn 
army, though in accoid vnth the lebels in tlien feelings 
towaids the Bntisli powei, did not desne tliat ho should 
be coeiced by the Contingent, and on his addiessing 
himself to his best-alTccted lemment of Gwahoi men, that 
regiment declared enthusiastically foi him Then auothei 
coi ps, mainly of Gv ahoi meu, did so Of his two corps 
fiom oui provinces, one was fully, one fai committed to 
the rebels But both had Malnatta officeis, and they 
also professed obedience Sciiidia requued that, in proof 
of it, one of these corps should give up the imgleadeis of 
the defection to the green and white flags, and they 
gave up twenty men, whom he mstantly placed m irons 
and in gaol He promised daily batta to his troops, and 
increased his irregulai Thakoor levies fiom 6,000 to 
11,000 men 

The rebels at once planted then batteries against Scin- 
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dia’s palace and city The Maharajah moved out his whole 
force, and himself placed every batteiy and picket, and 
arranged his Thakoor foice His spmt, and the adhesion 
of his troops, surpiised the rebels A portron of the Con- 
tingent cavalry, winch had been for some time with him 
in a sort of neutial attitude, joined ins ranks He cut off 
the supphes of the rebels, and doubled his guards on the 
Ohumbul to prevent the threatened return of the Mhorv 
and Indore body from Dholepore His ermssaries sowed 
flesh dissensions The 5th Eegiment, rvith which the 
rest had quarrelled on account of its kilhng some of the 
native officers who had led it to mutmy, and the men of 
the 6th Eegiment offered to fight for him The Banda 
force would not come to Gwahoi The Contingent lost 
heart , professed to be satisfied, after exaimmng accounts, 
that they had received nearly all ‘ then own ’ money — 
deposited in Scmdia’s treasury by the Political Agent — 
and within six days withdrew their guns, while Scmdra 
maintained his posts 

The appearance of Vakeels from the Eanee of Jhansi 
and the Hana Saheb, bidding high lor the services of the 
Contingent and for then magazine, now mtroduced 
amongst them fresh distractions, which Scmdia turned to 
instant" acconnt If they would jom the Hana Saheb at 
Cawnpooi, setthng Jhansi and Jaloiin for him by the way, 
the Nana’s Vakeel promised to all high pay, while he 
confened bngadierships and ensigncies by the dozen , and 
finally the rebels asked leave of Scmdia to go to Brmdel- 
cund and Cawnpoor, instead of to Agra — which he could 
but promise — about the 23id of September 

They demanded with ceaseless violence the performance 
of that promise , and great mdeed was Scmdia’s difficulty 
in carrying out our desire — at once to guard against the 
iisk of then piecipitatmg themselves from some new 
impulse upon Agra, and to delay their march upon 
Cawnpoor 

By the fall of Delhi, about the 20th of September, 
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Scmdia’s situation was of coiu’se entiiely dianged Tlie 
delusion tliat lie must at length place himself at the head 
of the levolt was at an end, althougli many still believed 
that oin empu e must fall. Notwithstanding this event, and 
the lout and dispemion of the Mhow and Indoie sepoys by 
Colonel Gieathed at Agia, on the 10th of Octobei, it was 
not m Scindia’s powei longei to detam the lebels from 
movmg upon Cawnpoor, save at tlie immediate iisk of 
their turning against Agia, to which the paity whose 
object was wai and the compiomising of Scindia ivith 
__jaG^ai; aildiaza'ids, stdl uiged tliem 

Tlie lebels, when at length they maiched foi Cawpoor 
under Tautea Topeli, who had been sent by the Nana to 
obtain then aid, fieicely wasted Sciudia’s countiy, de- 
noimcmg him as the gieat enemy and betrayei of then 
cause, and they extorted money bom a chief on then 
maich by destioying his son’s eyes with boihng oil 
They i cached Cawnpoor on the 1st of Decembei, and 
being reinforced from Banda and fiom Oude, they piessed 
Geneial Wmdliam’s force into its entrenchments, but weie 
finally routed on the 10th, by the foice under the Com- 
mander -m-Chief, Sii Cohn Campbell 

Tlius a force of at least 16,000 men, of whom upwards 
of 6,000 were good and unbroken troops, with ample 
aitdleiy and magazines, was kept out of the field foi 
four most critical months, when the fate of Agia or that 
of Delhi might have been deteimined by their movements , 
and a great teiTitoiy was lutei’posed, as a non-conductoi 
of lobeUious infiuences, between the disturbed districts 
and the soiitliein and western legions of India 

It needs but a glance at the map to show what the re- 
sult might liave been liad Gv/aiioi sided witli the rebels 
The Nizam’s tenitoiies, abeady sufficiently inflammable, 
uoidd assuiedly have caught file, and it is questionable, 
whetlici m that case any pait of Southern India could 
have been sa\ ed 
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Tlu' ilinioiiliv *if t^cnuln- I li-k jiicatl} cnlinnced 
In tliL' ‘-t Uo ot ]>ublic opinion in 1 in cloniimon'- nheie tlie 
ioilniL’" of ihe pojni! ition, llnuln nnd Malionied.in, ncio 
irciurdK MM\ nun li tlio ■'ainc nith tlio-c of ilic IJindiis 
,uid ^^•d^onlod un of oni own pioMtico-' 

It w,i'' the ojnnion of iho inoie inti'lligcnt clncf^ of llie 
Gw dioi St'ilo, wlio weio hnl fow' in minibei, that the 
d nni\»' arnn hdnwod (Uii Gmeniinent to lia\o 
inlmdi'd tlionnjh llu' goM^td < 'iilndtiC', to ‘'tiikc it the 
Hindu 'ind M dionudin roligioiis in inoin of C'hi ibtiaiiil^ 
Hut tin \ held tint the innn w.i'' ])iodi‘'po'-( d to ie\olt 
thioiujli the di'-ifieition of tin* population and tint the 
ihuf ( iini'N of the jiopul ti dn'-atnl u tion w ith oni lule 
Will' — the e\tnu turn o| X Hue St ite% and oui comoqncnt 
im y-nu-, the d<.|nv"-ion of < liiel''*and luMds of boeietv , 
the le'-uiujHion, oi th(‘ loiuemon into life-teninc-, ol he- 
rcdit irv rnit fu-e tenure-' of 1 uid oi ofheicditin intere-'ts 
counectal with hud oi the hmi ]e\enue, the alienation 
of /einindan 1 uid- for ariem of ie\onuo, or in ‘•atisfac- 
lion of luil decree-', the non-eonfeiincnt of estate'll oi 
Iioiiont-' for einnieiit '-emee-- to the St -He, the want of 
eoiieilntoi-j and confidentid jier-'onal inteicoimc between 
our olluer- and the lutue cliitf-', head-' of ‘society and 
jieoph', oui ''\'-tc‘in oi adininit-tei ing ci\ il jinticc 

In the opinion howexoi, of the wi''e‘=t of tho'ce chiefs, 
the e\ iinple-' of ^lalrolni and Hlphni'-tonc, and of many 
oIIk ‘1 --how ed that our nde could be ni ule \ ei') acceptable 
to the iieojde of India, ind its unpojnd iiit} aiose e-sen- 
tidh fiom (he iin iji icita of (he jieojile to appicciate its 
jnineiples and eMelleme--, fioin then luning foigotten 
the cmG sulleied iindei natue goa eniinents , and from 
then inqiiticnce of ‘-tn.dl giie\ incec, engendeied through 
then ichef and piotection by us fioin great ones The 
nieieantde ehns were contented w ith oui lule, and also the 
lowe-t .igiicidtin-al cla-'S, saao -when inoaed by s}inpath3’- 
A\ ith the highei Oui ic\ enue settlement m the Xoitli-ai est 
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Provinces was Lgliter, more eqmtable,and more acceptable 
to all than any that ever existed m Hmdostan All blessed 
the goodness and security of our higliways IJndei native 
governments, past and present, the dissatisfaction had been, 
and was, as great as or greater than under our Govern- 
ment, but different in its ongin, and grievances were 
endured in a different spirit, from their being old, while 
the governors and governed were one, or were socially 
intimate 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

SCINDIA’S OYERTHROiy AND RESTORATION ILLNESS AND 

DEATH OP ilAJOR ilACPHERSON 

1858-1860 

The following lettei, written at Agra, on the 27th March 
1858, may seive to indicate the state of affairs m Upper 
India at that time — 

‘I have had to wiite a long letter to Loid C, to 
tiy and make him station the Euiopean troops of the 
new Contingent at Gicalior Oui pnnciple should be 
to place commandmg forces at the capitals the districts 
will take care of themselves Then I am at my wits’ end 
for a Gwalior foice — I mean one for the Rajah His force 
mainly now consists of men from oiir provinces, who are 
aU, he says, hostile to us, hke oiu ovm late army I pro- 
posed to supersede them by Malirattas, not more friendly, 
but who vnU wait on Scindia’s wdl , and Lord Elphinstone 
objects strongly to this, behevmg, I presume, that the 
Mahrattas want only the Xana Saheb — anybody but us 
the sign whereof is the offer of a lac of rupees for his 
capture I am considerably anxious as to the effect of 
Xana coming to Gwahor Till Jhansi and Calpee shah 
fah, it must be highly distiubed The people there don’t 
at ah beheve that Lucknow is fahen, or that we have a 
big army , or why do we leave Calpee so long alone p 
T hey beheve that we are hard pressed, though victorious, 
and say it is their own policy to fly and renew the fight, 
so as to wear us out m the hot weather and rams ’ 

Scmdia — influenced solely by his rehance on Major 
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Macpheison, and disregaiding alike the tin eats and tlie 
liatteiy of tlie Contingent, and the desiies of his own 
tioops, of his intimate fi lends, of nearly all his chiefs and 
people — had allowed himself to be guided liy the Dewan 
and by his two faithful mihtaiy chiefs, and had liimself acted 
"With much tact and spiiit He had thus — at the gieatest 
peisonal iisk, as is pioved by the events wliicli aie about 
to be uaiiated — succeeded m elTectmg the object, vital to 
Biitish iiiteiests, of keeping the most fonuidable and best- 
appointed body of Sepoys lu Lidia out of the field till it 
had lost Its impoitance, and he had then sent it to its 
desti uction But he was still left to cope with his own 
ti oops, pai tly composed (as ah eady mentioned) of Poor- 
beahs — men belonging to oui provinces, who sjnnpathised 
with the rebels , while the othei portion (the Mahiattas 
and the men drawn from Gwahor itself) had with diffi- 
culty been combined, by the great zeal and steadfastness 
of Mohurghui and Bulwunt Eao, to check and baffle both 
the Contingent and Scindia’s sympathising tioops, and to 
prevent them from imiting Unhappily, when the danger 
seemed to be past, Scmdia no longei availed himself of 
the skilful pilotage of the Dewan He witlidrew his 
confidence and piactical support from Mohurghur and 
Bulwunt Eao, preferimg his own uuwoithy favountes, and 
m this way lost his hold upon the faithful soldieis vho 
had stood by him At the same time, contemplatmg the 
eventual dismissal of his Pooibeahs, he was so unwise as 
to make his intention known to them, tlius witlidiamng 
from them any inducement to adhere to his cause He 
completed the hst of mistakes by massing his whole force 
at the capital, where the emissaries and the contagion of 
the revolt were strongest 

In May 1858, whilst he was thus unconsciously playing 
the game of the rebels, the most dangerous of them all, 
Tantea Topeh, was secretly at work in Gwahor, coi- 
rupting that portion of his tioops winch had remained 
faithful 
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Alicndy, in Scptcmbci 1857, Avlien lie went tlicie to 
gam the Contingent to tlic Nann, and mo\e it upon 
Cawnpooi , Tojich had become tlioi onglily acquainted ith 
the gionnd Ue ‘J'Iw (as A\as slated by one of Ins chief 
agents) tliat tlic ilahaiaiah inlluenccd by the Deiian, -was 
the onlv •^cuoiis obstacle to the acquisition of G'wahor 
to the ie\olt, and that tlie sole hope of mastering that 
obstacle lav in gaining o\cr the i^Iahratta and Gvahoi 
diMsions of Scindia’s lioops \\hich still looked to him foi 
guidance, in addition to those who already sympathised 
vith the lebcls Ihcn Scmdia might be seized, oi o\cr- 
boinc, 01 coiiipuninscd vith us, vhen the Princes of 
IInido';lan vould still use These ideas he voiked out in 
Miy 1S5S, ere yet the icbel Icadeis lehnquished Calpee 
to Sir Hugh l\o^c , and on the 2Sth of May, shoitly 
afioi that e\cnt, the rebels moved across the Snide n\ei, 
Scmdia’s Iroiitici, to Aniaen The leaders veie — the Eao 
Saheb connected, by adoption, -with the Xana and the 
late cx-Peidiva, Tantca Topeh — m foiesight, lesouice 
and influence vith indniduals and masses, the soid of the 
Xana’s cause , the Navab of Banda , the Panee of Jliansi, 
an aident, daiiiig, hcentious woman, under thirty, vho 
lode in nnhtaiy attiic vith svordand pistols, followed by 
foi t> horse fi om Kotah, and by a Brahmmee concubine of 
hci late husband 

Maior Macpheison had lemained in Agra up to May, 
Scmdia declainig tiuly that he could not leceive him until 
he could appeal a\ ith an escoi t of Europeans 

Tovaids the end of April he had been summoned from 
Agia to meet Sii Bobeit Hamilton in Sii Hugh Pose’s 
camp, and to take a foice to Gvalior after Calpee should 
hac e fallen He made Ins way accordingly with Colonel 
Piddell’s troops, and amved at Calpee in time to see that 
place — which might ha\e made asenous defence — evacu- 
ated by the rebels Sir Hugh Pose, on healing what the 
Agent had to say regarding the state of afiairs in Gvahor, 
percened the necessity of sending tioops thitlier foi 
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although the Maharajah had been able to hold his ground 
thus far, it was plain that witliout the assistance he 
solicited he could not regain his autlioiity over his sub- 
jects and his soldiery — hostile to us, tliougli still held in 
check by him But oui aid did not anive in time 

The follovnng letter is fiom Calpee, 1st June (117° to 
120° in tents) — 

‘ The rebels have next invaded Gwalior, wliile the force 
to go there in suppoi t of Scindia is still /lere, fof want of 
oideis fiom the Governor-General , but Su Hugh Bose 
lias ordered it off to-morrow, at oui request I am in 
deep anxiety A lebel mass fiom Baieilly and Calpee is 
twenty-four miles from Gwahor, and Scindia has sent out 
two regiments and eighteen guns and a thousand horse to 
meet them If they beat that force, Gwahor is theii'^, 
there being infinite tieachery Avithin it lYe have, it is 
time, a small puismug foice ■unthm five maiches of their 
rear, qmte enough, I think, to meet them separately, or to 
co-operate with Scindia’s, but not to command both the 
enemy and Scmdia’s men, which we desire to do 

‘ The monsoon threatens to overtake and paralyse us , 
and for want of an order to march a week ago, all my 
Gwahor work may be rumed ’ 

About Amaen were posted, when the rebels crossed, 
400 of Scindia’s foot, 150 hoise, and 4 guns Scmdia’s 
civil officer told the Bao Saheb, ‘ It is the order of the 
Maharajah and the Dewan that you retire ’ ‘And who,’ 
rephed the Bao Saheb, ‘ are you ? A ten-rupee underhng 
of a Soobah, drunk with bhang I And who aie the Maha- 
rajah and Dmkur Bao ? Christians ' We are the Bao 
and Peishwa Scmdia is our shppei -bearei ^ We gave 
hun his kingdom His army has joined us We have 
letters from the Baiza Baee Scmdia himself encourages 
us Tantea Topeh has visited Gwahor and ascertained aU 

^ The Scindia family -was popularly hut maccurately said to hai e sprung- 
from a menial servant of the Peish-^va. 
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He having completed everythmg, I am for the Lushkur ^ 
Would you fight with us ? All is mme ’ — Scmdia’s de- 
tachment did not attempt resistance Advancing with 
such boastful woids, and affectmg to send letters to 
Scmdia reqmnng his submission, the Eao Saheb paraded 
his troops, undei 5,000 m aU, and marched to Burragaon, 
eight miles fiom Gwahoi 

Scmdia’s whole force had now been brought to sympa- 
thise moie or less with the rebels , a large portion was 
fully with them, and the remainder had no sufficient 
motive to stiike heaitily agamst them for Scmdia Still, 
the Dewan was confident that, as the small foice detached 
by Sii Hugh Eose was advancmg behind them, and as the 
rebels themselves might be divided by bi ibeiy, a selected 
body of Scindia’s Gwalior and Mahratta men — if posted 
in advance, while the mass of his tioops was kept back — 
would check them for a few days, and give time for our 
force to come up 

On the mommg of the 31st, Scmdia was led by his 
bodyguaid and household officers, who were in the In- 
tel est of the lebels, to move 8,000 men and 24 guns to 
Morar, to disperse the rebels at once In the evemng, 
however, the Dewan ’s advice prevailed, and he marched 
his troops home, save a portion which was left entrenched 
at Moiar But, after imdmght. His Highness was per- 
suaded, m the absence of the Dewan, suddenly to move Ins 
whole foice back agamst the lebels After a short mock- 
fight, Scmdia’s tioops fratermsed ivith them The Maha- 
lajah fled to Dholepoie, attended only by the Dewan, one 
other gentleman, and some troopers A very few adhe- 
lents joined him there, and proceeded with him to Agra 

The Eauees, accompamed by the Sirdars of the state 
and some officers of the household, went to the fort of 
Hurwur, thnty miles oflf One of them, tlie mother of 


' 1 e the capital — called the LuBlikur or camp , a memonal of the militaiy 
hahita of the Mahrattas 
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tlie Maharanee, beheving that Scmdia was beleaguered at 
the Plioolbag]}, seized a swoid, mounted hei hoise, and 
I ode to the palace, summoning all to Ins aid, until she 
found he was certamly gone Slie followed the other 
ladies on the third day 

Of His Highness’s pampered favourites and boon-com- 
]iamons not one man followed him, while scarcely one 
followed the Eanees Those men, almost without excep- 
tion, instantly accepted from the rebels pay, giatuities, 
rank, and office — or became perfectly intimate ivith them , 
while, with few exceptions, the whole population sympa- 
thised with them 

The Eao Saheb was gieatly disconcerted by Scindia’s 
flight In papers of the new Dewan appointed by the 
Eao, Scmdia was styled ‘ a deeply-fixed root of the Haza- 
renes and strong stnver in their cause ’ Tlie Eao Saheb 
invited the Baiza Baee to take charge of the State , but 
she sent his letters to Sir Eobert Hamilton Tlie Eao 
Saheb prevented plunder , confiscated only the houses of 
the Dewan, Bulwunt Eao, and Mohuighur , confiimed 
nearly all Scindia’s oflicials, appointing Topeli commander- 
in-chief , and disbursed to Scmdia’s troops and his own, 
or appropiiated, twenty lacs of lupees and a mass of jewel- 
lery, Scindia’s loss by robbery and file being in all from 
forty to fifty lacs The Fort was siirrendeied at once 
The Palace and the Eesidency were destroyed 

Sir Hugh Eose immediately put his forces in motion, 
and marched upon Gwahor, accompanied by Sir Eobert 
Hamilton and, of course, by Major Macpherson, acting 
under the orders of the last-named officer Sir Eobert, on 
entering the Gwahor State, issued a proclamation which 
gieatly reassured the people, and they remained perfectly 
quiet 

The rebels weie beaten, Gwahoi was occupied on tlie 
19th of June, and next day Scmdia was re-estabhshed 
in his capital Tantea Topeh and tlie Eao Saheb escaped 
Tlie Eanee of Jhansi fell on the 17th She was seated. 
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dunking sUeibct, “iOO of the 5th Iiiegnlais ncai hei, Avheii 
tlic alaini was given that the Ilussais appioachcd Foity 
oi fifty of them Ctinie np, and the lebels fied, save about 
fifteen The Ixuiec’s hoi'se lefused to leap a canal, 
vhen she leccncd a shot in the side, and then a sabie- 
ciit on the head, but lode oil She soon aftei fell dead, 
and vas biinit in a gaidcn close by At the same time, 
the Jliahmmce concubine of hei late husband, who never 
left hei side, receued a long sabre-cut in fiont Sheiode 
into the city, v as tended by a Fakcei and the Mahomedan 
head of police thcie, and, dying in then hands, v as re- 
puted and bulled a'? a i\Iahomcdan convcit The icbels 
weie dccplv dispnited bv the llance’s death ^ 

!Maioi Macpheison remained at Gvahoi," whence the 
next lettei is dated — 


’ ^ Inrg-o pnrtion of ‘^cindm’*' ro\ oiled troops joined llio rebels nenr tbeir 
own linines in Oudo nnd Koliilcuiid, or went with Topeli and the Enjnh of 
Xiirwiir, the onl\ chief of nolo under '^cindin s nilo who had risen Tho 
roninindtr, scattered through tho cniintiw, wero kept quiescent, in sight or 
111 hand, diiniig tlic rains, and were c\ontiinllj disarmed and discharged, 
and niO't of Ilnur riiiglondor^ seized 

’ Ilia conduct diiniig the cn-ia of Scindia’s overthrow nnd restoration, and 
dunng that period alone, is indicated m the following notice — 

‘Trom die Jliyht JIou the Srerdan/ of Stole for Iiidin to the Highl Hon 
the Governor-General of India 

* East India ITousc, 30th November 18 j8 

‘ Afe Lord, — Your Ixirdship’s dispatch, No 30 in the Foreign Department, 
dated ^epf ember IJtli, reapecting tho distinguished services of Sir Robert 
Ilnuiilton, haeung been considered bv me lu Couneil, I have much sadsfac- 
tion in evpreaaing the gratific ition which it has afiorded me to rend the high 
lestimone which jou lineo homo to the “zeal, cnergi, and nbilitv displayed 
In that meritorious otricor throughout tho arduous nnd protracted campaign 
winch has now been brought to n tniiniphant conclusion” Sir Robert 
llanulton has, ns ^ our Lordship ohsenes, “ in eircumatanccs of great difficulty, 
rtnlcrod admirable sernce to the Bntish GoAcmment ” 

‘ 2 I oboen c also, with much satisfaction, the commendatory language m 
which 3 on have spoken of tho senices of Major Mnepherson, ‘‘whose 
nmnngeiiicnt of political affairs wath Gwalior throughout the past crisis has 
liecii marked much judgment mid tact,” and of Captain Shakespear, Sir 
Ifohert Hamilton s assistant, wlio accompanied him throughout the campaign, 
nnd rendered vnlimhlo service to his chief 

‘ 3 You wull be pleased to commumcato to these officers the gratification 
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' Qwabor^ 4th JMy 1858 

‘ Scindia’s whole army at Gwahoi, with the exception 
of a few hundred men, went — i e , both ran away at once 
and received pay fiom the enemy His great chiefs went 
off with the Btiiza Baee Nearly all lus officem, military 
and civil, at the capital, weie moie or less fully ■with the 
1 ebels , and aU, save a very few, hke the Hewan, deserted 
him utterly — all those men who ivere with him in Calcutta, 
foi example, save Angna and Phalkeah But the point of 
the story is to come Scmdia has received eveiy rebel 
with open arms, while he lepels utteily all who have stood 
by him The bodyguard rascals, and those who biought 
Tantea Topeh in the other day to the Liishkur for eight 
days, to pave the way for the i ebels’ coming, aU dine 'with 
him daily in the old way to none other does he speak a 
word We cannot get him to do anything even to t/ie man, 
the pnme villain, his treasurer, who brought m the rebels 
and robbed his treasury I His sole ■wish is to get his army 
restored m full, through new leciiuts, and leplaced under 
its ofEceis who have just betrayed him, as we should say 
I fear he may be wholly unmanageable 

‘ My hue is to treat Scindia as still our ward, and re- 
move from him the villains wlio are leading him to de- 
struction ’ 

It weie tedious to relate the difficulties wth which 
Major Macplierson had now to contend — between Scindia, 
who could scarcely be induced to inflict punishment even 
upon the most signal offenders, and otheis who weie eagei 
to punish those nho had in tiuth deserved best of the 
Bntish Government 

' Gwalior, 17tli Aug^t 1658 

‘ I am ^vntmg m His Highness’s Phoolbagh Palace — 
rows of phial’s in a garden — and who are just come in 

wlncli I have denved from tlie perusal of this record of tlieir services, and 
that it wU afford mo much satisfaction to brmg the services of SirR Hamil- 
ton to the notice of Her Majesty — 1 have, Ac. 


‘ST^^LET 
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l)ut tlie ■wliole family of Tantea Topeli ! A fortnight ago, 
tlie Soiibah of Blimd sent ns ivoid that lie had captured 
some sus])icioiis punchts m the house of an iionsmith 
The Detail’s fatliei-iii-law, thiee days ago — an ofhcial 
theieabouts — told the Deivan that he believed they were 
the Topehs Instanll}^ the Dewan sent foi them, and 
heietheyaie I have been out looking at them They 
ai e all lying m that pa\ ilion in the Phool Bagh garden, 
at -which -we gatheied aftci the muideis There is a 
doubled-iip thin old man of eighty-tvo, Topeh’s father, 
boin m the Deccuin, -who left it a begging pnest ivith the 
ex-Peishva, and has since h\ed atBithoor, tivo sons — one 
bull-hke. the othci thin and haggard — both neai forty , 
one of seventeen, and four childien down to a yeai old, 
a ^e^y fan beautiful child , lliiee women, vnves of those 
thiee, one old — one vith a lathei fine indignant-eye- 
bioved evpiession — one decidedly pietty, but a meie 
child 

‘I have been ordeiing sweetmeats foi these himgiy 
childien, not leflectmg that then fatheis’ tieatment of 
ours -w as not quite in that fashion 

‘ I don’t know if any act of i ebellion can be proved 
against these men, but I will ti-y to-moiiow They are 
all as quiet and collected as if nothing had happened 
To whose custody do you think I entimst them ? To a 
tioop of Meade’s Hoise, foimed of the Diindouteah Brah- 
imns, who, you may lecollect, saved us all m oui flight 
fiom Gwahor last yeai They are moreover my o-wm 
sole guard here, wlule Dm bar and all say I should 
have Bombay Sepoys oi Emopeans , but heie I am “ trust- 
ing natives ” again, like any Bngadiei of the old school, 
though vnth a difleience, and I thmk L would tnist 
them 

‘The only paper this Topeh faimly have bi ought m 
■wnth them is a sloke or ode of contempt or execration of 
the English, which I will send when I can translate it 

‘ You may hke to heai that “ the English bray hke 
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asses and nm avay,” and flj like a kite a 

biokeii stung ” ’ 

‘Gill fecptcnilicr 

. ‘Ccitainl)' It seems sliangc tliat tlicic slunild 
be an aiticle m “Tlie Times” on Scnidia, taken cntnel} 
liom my Hepoit, as fni as SemdiaS conduct goc", ■without 
tlic faintest allusion to mo It is said that a man -wholus 
the telling of Ins own fights is a fool iiiiless he makes hu 
foitune , and I suppose I am such a fool 

‘The Palace is occupied by the 71st Iliglilaiideis ^ 
Scnidia, imfoitiinatcl}'’, has a daughtci again But the 
people fired so many gnus and squibs, that down nished 
the Bngadiei ivith a tioop of hoiao and foim guns, &c 
to oiu aid ’ 

Nothing caused Majoi ilacphei'son gi eater embanass- 
ment or greatei pain than the fcclmg tow aids the natives 
ivlucli now pi evaded among mihtaiy men lie wiites, in 
Novembei 1858 — 

‘ It IS this that makes me almost despair foi Lidia , for 
uutd this state of feehng shall be rciersed, I sec no hope 
How admuably Loid Stanley spoke at Fishmongei's’ Hall 
on that point ’ ’ 

‘ Gwnlior, 10th Dccemher 18 >S 

. ‘ The cu cumstances have dilTeied , the man lias 

been the same He follow'ed my bidding fiom the out- 
break to the 1st June last, because I did not touch Ins 
force (his mama) oi his favouiites, and let him, of comse, 
have his ■will , only moidded to meet my pohey 

‘ In 1858 he resisted me absolutely, because that pohey 
required him to sacrifice foices and favoimtes Tlien lie 
fell into a succession of “moods,” causmg delay and 
vexation unspeakable ’ 

* The conduct of tlus fine regiment dunng a •svhole year obtained for 
them, m an extmordinaiy degree, the good-mil and the respect of Scindia 
and of all the inhabitants of Gwalior 
^ Scmdia had no son 
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A lltllc lllei — 

‘My cliflicultics since Scmclia’s lestoiatiou Inave been 
boundless, solely from his chaiactei, and liabitnal conduct 
and lelatious lo Ins sei\ ants The gi eat difficulty is 

to keep the laie Dewan and Gwahoi together ’ 

]\Ia]oi Macpheison had embodied in an elaborate lepoit, 
dated the 10th Febiuaiy 1858, not only a full naiiative 
of aU that had occuiied m Gwahoi smee the outbieak, 
but ako a 'Statement of the causes of the insuriection as 
they appeared to the natn e eye , and Loid Camimg had 
thus wiitten to linn duiiiig the same spiiug ^ 

‘ Your icpoit IS admiiable, and the couise which you 
ha^e folloiied tlnoughout wdl leceive the waimest pubhc 
acknowledgments from me ’ 

Yet all this tune, though Majoi Macpheison’s services 
reudeied m suboidination to Sir Eobert Hamilton during 
the ciisis of Scindia’s fall and leinstatemeut had been 
publicly iccoginsed,- — the couise winch at an eaihei 
pciiod he had solely demised and pm sued, durmg those 
o\entful months when so much depended on Gwalior, 
and to which Loid Canning liad piomised his waimest 
pubhc ackuoAvledgmcnts, lemamed entirely unnoticed,® 
while offices for which he was highly qnahfied, and to 
■which he might leasonably have expected to be advanced, 
were bestowed upon gentlemen whose claims were, to say 


I Apnl 23, ISjS 

“ See above, p 33o 

^ In the debate on tbo vote of tbnnts to the Government and the Armv 
in India, April 14tb, 1800, Jlr ‘\'^cnion Smith (now Lord Lyveden) observed, 
in tbo course of bis speech — 

‘ Major jlacpberson is also entitled to much praise He con- 

trived, by management of which wo have as yet no knowledge, to prevent 
the Gwalior contmgeut, after thej revolted, from jommg the other m- 
surgents during two or three of the most peirlous months of the year, 
and to him was much to he attributed the maintenance of tranquiUity 
in that part of India at a penod when insurrection and attack nught 
have proved most injunous ’ — ^Hansard’s Parhamentary Debates, voL 163, 
p 1767 

This i\ as the testimony of a gentleman who had long presided over the 
India Board, and to whom Major Maepherson was personally unknown 
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the least, no highei than his This produced some natiual 
expressions of disappomtment 
Early m 1859 he wiote — 

‘ I have worked my utteimost night and day, and am 
not ashamed to look back, and am too old foi office under 
juniors or equals wholly undistmguislied, and I want 
deeply rest or encomagement to go on It were hard 
to live without work in England, but I sliould be unspeak- 
ably happy amongst gowans, heathei , and fiiends — fislung- 
rod, books, pictmes, geology — ^nsmg to sociology, if any- 
body could liut get at it, — ^jieihaps a ragged school, about 
the surest woik I know, so fai as it goes, which is but a 
short way truly Would no smaU College take me as 
Piofessoi of Metaphysics I was once famous m it, and 
could teach up to Voltaire’s defimtion of it, at least 
‘ By the way, I am soiTy to say that aU my Klioud 
dianes, &:c — my piivate ones — are biunt by the lebels , 
so that I can nevei , as I intended, teU the tale of their 
lehgious conquest ’ ^ 

Dm mg this yeai Sir Eobeit Hamilton returned to 
Em ope He was succeeded m the office of Governor- 
General’s Agent foi Central India by Su Eichmond 
Shakespear, who, soon after assummg the office, ad- 
dressed the following note to Majoi Macpheison, witli 
whom he was not then peisonally acquainted — 

‘ I liave lead youi Eepoits, all of them, with leai en- 
joyment , they are admirable, and I am so taken with the 
one on the Mutinies^ that . I liave leaint much 
fioin it Yom judgment I admire throughout 

that awful peiiod, and I am surpiised that the important 

* Tic earned -with linn from India, in December 1848, m one of tbo 
reninsulnr and Onentnl Compnny’a atenmers, a collection of about forty por- 
tmita of Kbond chiefs, drawn b\ an artist nboin bo tool to tbo Hilla for tbo 
purpose, but bo lost tbcm on board tbo steamor 

® The Report of February 10, 1868 One of tbo first Indian nutboritics 
of tbo day, to whom tins report was submitted in tbo course of bis duty, 
romarlccd ‘ bow admirably tbo Bnlisb ropresontatii o bad atoorod bis course, 
with breabers abead on almost cverj aide Tbo tone, too, so good, Ins 
tools made ao much of, bis onn part touched so modestly ’ 
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sei vices perfoimed by you have not already been promi- 
nently rewarded 

‘ You may make any use you bke of this note , and if 
you can put me m the way of diawmg attention to youi 
sei vices, I shall be glad to do my utmost — for assuredly 
you have fairly won it ’ 

At length, m the autumn of 1859, the following paia- 
graph appealed in a veiy long mmute^ of Loid Cannmg’s, 
contaimng a ? emmi of the services of the various civil 
officei’s m India — 

‘ 26 I lecommend to the favomable consideiation of 
Hei Majesty’s Goveiiunent the services of Major Mac- 
pheison, the Political Agent at Gwahor Holding a post 
of gieat impoitance, fai removed from his immediate 
supeiior at Indore, and often stiugglmg against sickness, 
he has discharged his difficult duties with complete 
success ’ 

This commendation was legaided as very madequate 
by those who were best acquamted with the affairs of 
Uppei India. 

The followmg is the opinion of one of the most dis- 
tmguished of them, Mr Hanngton (afterwards a member 
of the Goveinoi -General’s Council), who was with hun 
in the Foit of Agra, duinig the year 1857 , who heaid 
fiom his own hps, at the time, all that was occumng m 
Gwahoi, and all that he was doing to meet the course of 
events theie , and to whose advice it was mainly due that 
the Agin. Government abstained from an mterference m 
Gwahor affans which would have been qmte rumous — 

‘ Macpherson and I saw each other almost daily durmg 
the time that we were together m the Fort at Agra, and 
I not only heaid from him all that is contamed in his 
narrative of events, but I had a peisonal knowledge of the 
admirable tact and judgment which he chsplayed m deal- 
mg with Scmdia, and m keeping the Gwahoi Contmgent 


^ Dated July 2, 1850 
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With its poweiful fiithleiy inactive in its cantonments 
until aftei the fall of Delln We owe Macpheison much 
— mucli more than has been supposed, and very much 
more than has been acknowledged ’ ^ 

Tlie lemaindei of Majoi Macpherson’s life was occupied 
with a continual endeavour to preseive to tlie people of 
Gwahoi — in spite of difficulties on which it would not 
be desiiable to dwell in this place, but which were of a 
very trying nature — the ]ust and equable system of go- 
vernment which Bntish influence had estabhshed 

The opinions wlucli he foimed for himself as to the 
gieat events of tlie period will appear from tlie following 
passages extracted from his letters — 


'Agrn, 12tli Janunry 1868 

‘ Nobody here has an idea of the state of feelmg m the 

* With roforonco to tins opinion of Mr Uanngton’s, it is proper to call 
attention to tlio following passage, in tbo publication entitled ‘India under 
Dalliousie and Canning,’ by tbo Duko of Argyll, p 118 — 

‘ Tbo weakness of tlie native pnneos made tbeir fidelity, m some cases, of 
compamtn ely little value Tbo only one wntbin tbo limits of Brilisb India 
■wbo bad any considerable military force, tbo Maliorajab of Gwalior, was 
imablo to restrain bis army from joining the niutinoors This, however, it 
may bo said, was more our fault than bis, because bis troops woro a Con- 
tingent under the old subsidiary system, and virtually formed part of tbo 
Army of Bengal Tbo fnondly attitude assumed by tbo Government of tbo 
Nizam in tbo South of India, was the most important aid which wo denied 
from any natiio state ’ 

These remarks, proceeding from a statesman of such eminence ns tbo 
Duko of jVrgjU, show that tbo facts of tbo case bnio not been made suf- 
ticiontly known in this country It w'lU bo apparent to the renders of these 
pages that tbo Gwalior Coutmgont was in no sense tbo army of Scindin, nor 
subject to Ills orders, jet that ho cbd prevent it from joming tbo rebels 
for the four cnlical months dunng which such junction would ha\o been 
of momentous importance, and contnicd that the junction should take 
place just where we desired, also that ho restrained his own arnij (more 
numerous than tbo Contingent, though far interior in discipline) for nearly 
tivohc months, and would baio proientcd it from joining the robols at all, 
if our succour had been given in time It would have boon cvtrcmely 
dillicult, if not impossible, for the Nizam’s government to mmntnin a fnondly 
attitude low ards us in 1867, if Scindin bad either gone o\ er, or succumbed 
to tlie anti-British party, or if bis owm Contingent bad mutmiod, like 
Sundia’s Had fecindia gone over, Nagpore, the Ni/inm’s comitrj, and 
boulhtni India must have followed him 
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country, I fear In i elation to tins convulsion I have 
gazed most mtensely at the phenomena m Gwahor, and 
tned to lecoid them The difficulty passes behef 
‘ I don’t know what people wdl say to my view 
that the pnmaiy cause of the levolt was the deep dissa- 
tisfaction of the aiTny with our lule, oui government, and 
oiir manners, shared with the whole population of Hm- 
dostan I can get at nothing but this, I grieve to say, foi 
a pnmary cause The army was fully predisposed by this 
cause to revolt It made the cartridge grievance a pretext 
to use , and the foremost malcontents, prmces, &c , seized 
the opportunity to stimulate and head therebelhon The 
soldiei'Y had a time lehgious pamcfrom a true grievance, 
but had they not been npe for revolt, tliey had not 
1 evoked about the caitiidge, but had souglit and found 
satisfactory explanations and assurances But they would 
have no explanations, and made the cartridge the pretext 
for revolt The Mahomedans, who stimck for both leh- 
gious and secular supremacy, desired both our overthrow 
and om extmction The Hindus, who happily did not 
make a lehgious contest of it, desired the overthrow of 
our rule, but protected hfe. Had the Hindus made a 
matter of rehgion of it, no one had remamed to report 
But Benaies, Gya, &c gave no sign The great pomt 
was, that we had given neithei by legislation, noi by mis- 
sionaryism, noi m any other way, rehgious offence which 
could serve the turn of the levolutiomsts But people m 
England had better not think that they can play at piose- 
lytism m India at the cost of any army that they ever put 
on board a fleet The army revolted in the behef that, 
horn the paucity of our Emopean troops, from the army’s 
having possession of our magazmes, and from the aid of 
chiefs and people, they must tniunph They miscalculated 
(1) the pomt of the Sikhs, who saved Delhi, (2) the 
Chinese expedition, which gave Havelock a force to smash 
the Hana, (3) Scmdia and the other prmces, who had 
their “ doots,” and would stand by us till they saw farther 
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Had Scindia gone, not a pimce would have stood for a 
day I got him to act in antagonism to the levolt 
until the Contingent miitimed, and then to keep the 
Contingent quiescent until we weie quite ready to crash 
them The anny levolted m the face of matcliless 
class advantages, because we do not even attempt to 
cany the mind of the people with us In 

the Noith-Western Provinces, om sales of Zemmdary 
lands for an ears of revenue, and in satisfaction of civil 
deciees, have arrayed the whole country against us ^ In- 
stantly on the revolt, aH holders of land by our titles 
given on such sales were expelled This extended to eveiy 
hamlet in the couutiy m winch there has been a sale 
Yet you are told the country is not against us I Of comse, 
tlie confusion fiom this cause alone is prodigious Shall 
we vmdicate our titles? Shall we pumsh those who 
kicked them aside ? Oin Amlah ^ and pohce as a body 
have proved as false as our aimy Sliall we go back to 
the old men ? or shall we tiy a new plan to govern the 
country, thiough tlie aid of the men of family, property, 
and real mfluence? Scmdia has done adnui’ably, 

but he cheiishes next his heait our bitterest foes — the 
men who bi ought on Maharajpoie m 1843, and who have 
now been urgmg him mght and day to be up and at us 
He hsteus to and pampem them, but follows the counsels 
ofDinkm Eao ’ 

‘Agra, 11 th February 1858 

‘ What saved us was that the chiefs of aU lands doubted 
much that we should fall , thought lather that we sliould 
triumpli, and resolved to wait tiU after the i axns The 
people tlieiefore veaited also, never nsmg imled Had 
DeUii not fallen when it did, all had iisen , be suie of this 
The population of tlie Hoitli-Westem Pioviuces is tnbal, 
unhke Bengal , and tubes aie, of course, chief-led Were 

’ See above, p 305, where it is stated that tbe Gwalior code does not 
folio's! ours in this respect 

■“ The members of Ibo nativo cml cstnblisbments 
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the cluefs decently tiented,^ you would have the whole 
populatiou , but without the chiefs, not a man Everybody 
says the Sepoys wanted mastery , but these Asiatics must 
have a tyiant, and look only to havmg one Seeing we 
had no European army, and that they could beaid the 
Goveinor-Geneial, what could they do but rise ? If we 
do not bung eveiy Sepoy, like every Thug, to justice, we 
shall have no safe platform here ’ 


‘ Agra, 28tli Feljrunrj- 1858 

. ‘ I see that * * teUs “ The Times ” that if we 

had played vnth landed nghts m the Punjaub as m our 
Eoith-Westeru Pio\unces, Havelock’s battles had been 
fought at Calcutta , and you may be sure he is right I 
pi ay you not to imagine that I suppose that the army 
revolted only because it shared the dissatisfaction of the 
people with om rule , but that it was thereby predisposed 
to revolt, the cartridge being but the pretext and watch- 
word But the subject is endless, with a thousand sides 
Eteiy cause assigned for the revolt has tended to produce 
it , but dissatisfaction with om rule, common to the army 
and the people, was the piehimnary condition sine quii 
non , and the mam cause of that dissatisfaction was actual 
and apprehended distmbance of lights connected with 
the sod, of Maafee tenures, Zemmdary huqs, &c &c ’ 

‘ 3rd Mnrcli 1858 

‘ Let Lord Canning’s Government answer just this one 
question — ^Why, when they had before them all the warn- 
ings which accumidated up to the rmddle of Apnl, did 
they not bring their Emopean regiments down from the 
hdls and place them ovei then magazmes, and warn aU 
officer’s to look out ? Perhaps it is best as it deplorably 


' Major Macpherson does not allude to any personal lU- treatment of 
natives by Europeans indeed he felt strongly the injustice of the state- 
ments which were so currently made m England on that subject 
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Imppenecl, if the Government will but believe that 1 
Mutmy aiose in the villages, not in the cantonments”- 

'Agm, 5th Mnrch 185t 

‘ Aie we in future to take the influential classes w 
us, 01 to ciush them by biute force, and — yet more ( 
testable degradation — ^liy Amlah tyranny ? I have ne^ 
seen an oflicei, civil or mihtary, of competent knowlec 
and manners, attempt to take those classes with lum a 
fail They are most leady to be honouiably aUied w 
the Government, but the teims must be those due to t 
Avhole facts of their civilisation ’ 

‘ Agra, 23th April 1856 

‘ Loid EUenborough is far nearer nght ideas tli 
most people , sees that nothing saved us the other day, ( 
cept that we had not done mo') e against caste and lehgic 
and that if by going further m that dii ection we sh 
ahenate the people moie, the country will be wholly i 
manageable for good to anyone India niled he)e 
bayonet power, and there byplatfoim and hustmgspow 
iviU be a ivretched work to have a hand m 

‘The people should be predisposed, thiough acceptal 
civil administration, to regaid favourably the rehgic 
change proposed to them Were not all attempts on t 
Khond religion vam until that was done ? And when it v 
effected, did not the religious change foUow ? Tins v 
the whole meamng and value of tJie Khond expenme: 
That pnnciple is now the one to be enforced ^ 

men to manage each people, or division or denommatK 

^ About this tune Major Maepberson -wrote — 

^ You see that Lord EUenborough qxute -understands that the populat 
are hostile to us — that the rising has been a revolt of the people, not of ■ 
army I alone ventured to say this here for a long tune ’ 

‘ Ea-ivlinson [the aUusion is to a speech of Sir H. Rawlinson, the c 
tmguished Oriental diplomatist and scholar, in the House of Commons' 
very near my -vie-w- of the thing, and -wrU take it m fully Nearly ev 
one I meet no-w- admits it ’ 
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and nndei them let that people oi division, if possible, 
govern themselves, municipally, nndei oiu high tutelage 
at all e\ents, let each officei keep his division assent- 
ing to, or at the veiy loivest fully acquiescing m, oui 
measuies 

‘ From •\vhat I have done, and seen done by many, I 
think all tins is peifectly possible , the pimciple bemg 
localisation, du ersity, individuality of nile, as alone smted 
to the piesent condition of Incha A stiong Govemor- 
Geneial would mtioduce this system gradually and qmetly, 
without any staithng changes oi gieat difficulty The 
locahsation of the officei s would eflect much Heie and 
theie a distiict would soon be lemaiked rejoicing at the 
feet of Its officers If these were honouied, otheis would 
emulate them A fan standaid would be cieated, and we 
should liaie toleiable content ovei aU But the pi elects 
vutst take vnth them the men of influence of eve) y kind, 
01 the State must know the leason why ’ 

The heat of Gwalior, and the intense strain upon Ins 
mind dining the Mutiny and the difficult and anxious 
tunes which succeeded, gradually woie out Major Mac- 
phei son’s health, and this was veiy apparent in the 
autumn of 1859, when he visited Calcutta During the 
Avintei he was deputed to conduct an intricate mquny mto 
tlie behavioiii of the mimstei of the Eana of Dholepore 
dining the Mutiny, a point on wlneh the Magistrate 
of Agia was at issue with the Political Agent at Bhurt- 
poie , the former alleging that the unmstei had ravaged 
our teiiitoiy and ought to be pumslred, the latter that 
he had not committed the offences alleged, but had, on 
the contiaiy, done good seiwice 

On the 18th of December 1859, Major Macpherson 
wrote — 

‘I am setthng the Agia and Dholepore case in the 
only possible way — ^by gomg to each plundered village 
and hearing its case in the presence of the accused I 
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Will do it as rapidly as possible, but the misP is a 
camel-load ’ 

"Venule conducting tins mquiiy in tbe pleasant cold 
season of tbe Upper Provinces, be at fiist felt mvigoiated, 
and somewhat rested, — ^bemg rebeved for tbe time fi.om 
tbe anxieties of Gwaboi pobtics He was on tbe eve of 
completmg tbe peiiod of service wbicb would entitle bim 
to letue on a Lieutenant-Colonel’s pension , and be was 
looking bopeftdly to an early return to Great Britain 
But in die midst of bis mvestigation be was attacked by 
illness, and repaued to Agia, where Bngadier Showers 
leceived him with kind bospitabty At length in tbe 
begmnmg of Apiil 1860, feebng worse, and bebeving 
that change would do him good, he staited for Cal- 
cutta, mtendmg to proceed immediately to Euiope Tbe 
jouiney was long and fatiguing On tbe way lie rapidly 
became woise, from exhaustion and tbe beat of tbe 
weather His admunble friend, tbe Dewan, now Eajali 
Dmkur Eao, met him on bis way, and tbmkmg him 
very ill, offered to accompany him to Calcutta , but 
tbe pioposal ivas decbned, and be contmued bis jour- 
ney, while visions of Scotland, of streams and village 
gieens, and children playmg, flitted before bis eyes, and 
were a lelief to him during tbe long and weary nights 
of bis pamftd tiavel His brother. Dr John Macpber- 
son, who went from Calcutta to Eaneegunge, then tbe 
terminus of tbe lailway, to meet him, found him suffenng 
severe pain and, in fact, hopelessly ill of congestion of 
tbe bvei 

At Di Macpbeison’s bouse m Calcutta be biigered foi 
five days, conscious of tbe appioacli of death, and evincing 
tbe kindness and consideration for others which always 
cliaractenscd him He vas visited by bis valued fnend. 
Ml Haiington, and Sir James Outram He earnestly 
urged tbe latter (vbose own health bad now greatly 


' Rtconl — ND llierc ■were CO cwv-s toinqmre into 
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failed) to go home, and not to sacrifice Ins life by 
lemaming too long m India 

His tliouglits naturally turned on the great change 
which was approachmg, and by his own desne, some of 
the beautiful paiaphrases appended to the Scotch version 
of the Psalms were read to him While he was hstenmg 
to the 14th chapter of St John he became unconscious, 
and on the evenmg of the 15th Apnl 1860 his spirit 
passed away 

He was interied in the Scotch bmymg-ground in 
Calcutta Sir James Outram (wlio was then, in Lord 
Cannmg’s absence, President of the Council) and aU the 
membeis of the Council of the Govemor-Geneial, with 
then Secretaries and Staff, attended the funeral ^ 

The Fort St George Government Gazette soon after 
contamed the foUowmg announcement — 

‘ The followmg letter from the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India with the Governor-General is published 
foi general information 


‘Ho 1358 

Fi om Cecil Beadon, Esq , Sect etary to the Government 
of India with the Governoi -General, to Colonel Sir R 
Shalespeai , Knight, Agent to the Governoi -Genei al foi 
Central India 


‘ Simla, 18th April 1860 (Foreign Department) 

‘ Sir, — am directed to state that the Governor-General 
has received with deep regret the melancholy mteUigence 
of the death of Majoi S Chaiters Macpherson, of the 
Madras Army, the Political Agent at Gwahor 

‘ Major Macpherson’s sei vices m the Pohtical Depart- 
ment through a long comse of years, especially the part 


^ It ■was also attended by his native servants, ■who were devotedly attached 
to him, and whom he had asked to come and see him bmied. 
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]ie took ju the suppression of Jmman sacrifices and infanti- 
cide among the Khonds, have gained foi liim a Jiigli place 
111 tlie long list of distingiuslied olTiceis who Iiave adorned 
tlie Indian Service, and entitle him to the lasting giatitude 
of the Government and tlie people of India — ^Ihave, &c , 

‘CnciL Beadox, 

‘ Secrctarj to tlio Government of Indm Tntli tLo 
‘ Go\ cmor-GenernL' 

Aftci Major Macphcrson’s death his name appeared m 
the ‘ London Gazette ’ in a hst of new Compamons of the 
Bath 

A very giatifymg lettei was received by Di Macpher- 
son fiom Dinkiir Eao, waimly dweUmg on his fnendsliip 
with Major Macpheison, — on the great assistance which 
Major Macpherson had icndeied to the Gwahor State and 
people, — on ‘ his abihties m transactmg state afiaiis — his 
firm, decided, and upiightchaiacter, and his good natuie 
and kind heait’ 

The sentiments with which he was regaided by Ins 
countrymen aie expressed in the following passage of a 
letter addiessed to the editor of these Memorials by his 
lamented friend the late Mr Eitchie, then Advocate- 
Geneial, and shoitly afterwaids a member of the Council 
of the Govemor-Geneial — 

‘ Calcutta, 0th Alay 18G0 

‘I know no man whose loss has been felt moie deeply 
m Calcutta, or who has earned with him to the grave 
more genume esteem and regard than he has ^ It wdl be 
most difficult to supply his place, and so I know the 
Government feel keenly, now that he is gone From what 
Sit Bartle Frere^ (a noble fellow, who is fuU of enthusiasm 
about your brother’s services) told me, I infer that Lord 
Caunmg now sees and deeply i egrets his mistake m not 

^ In these lines Air Ritchie unconsciously anticipated what was ere long 
to he said of himself 

’ Then a member of the Council of the Governor-General , now Governor 
of Bombay 
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confeiilug au adequate reward at once on Inm, for lus 
invaluable sei vices to tbe State m its bour of gieatest 
need ’ ^ 

Majoi Macpherson was eminently a practical man, but 
Ins piactice was always based on carefully-considered 
pimciples, and be used to say that it was fiom tbe study 
of Gmzot tliat be bad leaint bow to leclaim tbe Kbonds 
He ceitainly possessed tbe faculty, bowevei acqiured, ol 
caUnig mto play tbe best energies of aU tbe natives of 
India V itb bom be came mto contact, and of msensibly 
imparting to them, "u betber barbarous or civilized, moi e 
enbgbtened sentiments and a bigber tone of feebng It 
may be stated ViUtb confidence that be mvariably did wbat 
be conceived to be best for tbe work witb wlncli be was 
cbaiged, ivitbout pausing to consider wbat would be said 
of any act, oi bow it would affect bis own interests oi 
bis official position , that be was evei disposed to advance 
tbe claims of others m preference to bis own , that be 
nevei foigot a kmdness, noi omitted an oppoitmnty of 
confer! mg one 

If there be truth m tbe saymg of a great man,^ that 
it IS a loss to mankind when any good action is forgotten, 
it may be deemed pardonable to have placed on lecord 
these scanty Memorials of a Seivice m which bead and 
lieait weie abke unspanngly, and not without worthy 
lesidts, devoted to tbe cause of bumamty and of good 
government 


^ When Mnjor Macpherson -sras on Ins death-bed, a letter arrived from 
Lord Canning, too late to admit of its contents being communicated to him, 
■which contamed the follo'wing passage — 

‘7th Apnl 1860 

‘ I desire greatl-v to offer you promotion, and have long considered (before 
the troubles of 1857 arose) that the Government is m debt to you in this 
respect.’ 

- Johnson, m the Life of Savage 
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Pi clivunai^ Statement of the Souices of Info)mation,fonn- 
mg 'pait of a Pajooi on the Religion of the Khonds, lead 
hefoie the Royal Asiatic Society in 1852 

The British Governmeut first came into immediate contact 
with the mountain IChouds in 1835, whilst engaged in military- 
operations for the reduction of the zemindary of Groomsur in 
the Ganjam district, whose rajah had rebelled and taken refuge 
amongst them Upon the completion of those operations in 
1837, I was employed m survejnng a portion of the newly- 
acquired distnct and the unexplored tracts around it In per- 
forming that duty, I was enabled to obtain a considerable 
amount of mformation respecting the language, manners, m- 
stitutions, and rebgion of the Khonds, then almost entirely 
unknown That information, professedly very incomplete, was 
embodied m a report, -^vritten by order of the Madras Govern- 
ment in June 1841, and afterwards pnuted by the Government 
of India "WTien I returned to the IChond country in that year, 
as an assistant to the Agent of the Government in the Ganjam 
district, I found that I had previously visited only the tribes 
belongmg to one of the two great antagomst sects into which 
the Khonds are divided, and that I had, thence, erroneously 
described the tenets and observances of that sect as constitutmg 
the -w'hole system of Khond religion My present object is to 
correct that error from the information which I have been 
enabled to obtam durmg my long subsequent connexion -with 

A A 
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the people aa a subordinate, or tlie chief, Agent of the G-ovcrn- 
meut for the suppression amongst tliem of the practices of 
human sacrifice and female mfanticide 

The IChond religion exists in oral traditions alone, and the 
priesthood by -which these are preserved is neither hereditary 
nor strictly organised as a profession , nevertheless, the ceremo- 
nials of the gods, composed of rites, invouations, hymns, legends, 
and recitals, fonn a repository of materials, doctnnal and ritual, 
from which the mam outlines and spirit of the superstition may 
be authentically deduced And, through inqmnes systemati- 
cally addiessed to the best-mformed priests and laymen whose 
lull confidence has been gamed, the doctimes which do not 
naturally find a place in the ceremonials, and all the details of 
these, may be ascertained Still, wuth respect to every portion 
of the following account of the Khond superstition, I beg that, 
in addibon to the obvious difficulty, under any circumstances, 
of ascertaimng and descnbing from oial statements the opinions, 
feehngs, and sentiments which constitute a system of religion, 
the following special sources of error may be kept in view Only 
the leading ideas, the cliief formalities, and the most familiar 
and significant expressions of this rehgion are distinctly fixed in 
the minds even of the best informed of its rude piofessors The 
details of doctrmes and of rites, of legends and narratives, vary 
in every district, and even in different parts of the same district, 
according as the population belongs to one or other of the two 
great antagonist sects, and accordmg to the fancies of the offi- 
ciating priests Upon many subjects, for instance, there are 
many different legends, all equally current and equally believed, 
so that the one which I give is to be considered meiely as a 
sample of those that exist And hence, m the attempt to 
present m exact language and a systematic form a body of tra- 
ditional ideas, I fear that I have, perhaps unavoidably, imparted 
to the subject an appearance of theoretical completeness and 
consistency which does not stnctly belong to it. 

I have to add, that these descnptions aie drawn exclusively 
from the Khond country of the zemmdary of Uoomsur, and 
from those portions of the zemindanes of Boad, Duspullab, 
Souradah, and some neighbouung tracts inth the usages of 
which I am best acquainted 

All the prmcipal legends, hymns, and recitals weie taken 
down by me as they were spoken or intoned by well-informed 
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pnests or laymen in the Khond language, and, on account of my 
imperfect knowledge of that language, translated line by line 
into Ori} a and Hindostanee by persons highly qnahfied for the 
task My late very able and deepl 3 '’-lamented friend Mr Caden- 
head, who was principal assistant in the Onssan Hdl Agency, 
and a perfect master of the Khond language, also obtamed these 
legends in it, in many cases from sources distinct from mine, and 
collated my verbious with his oivn made directly from the 
originals And lastly, to obtain the inestimable advantage of 
jMr Cadenhead’s mature views upon every pait of this attempt 
to describe the Khond religion, I sent a draft of it to him in 
India, w'hich I received back enriched with comments upon 
every point on which he differed from me, or upon which he 
could add to my information, either from his owm sources or by 
communicating wuth the late Soonderah Smg Deo, the Hmdu 
gentleman ivho was principal native assistant to the Agency, 
and whose services m that capacity cannot be ovei rated 


Details as io the Minoi Deities, also foi nimgpaH of thePapai 
i cad bcfoi a the Royal Society in 1 852 


Puhu Pennu, the God of Ram 

Pinzu Pennu, the god of ram, being necessarily regarded as the 
great cause of vegetation, his worship is m practice nearly iden- 
tified with tliat of Boorbi Pennu, the goddess of new vegetation , 
and his lights are generally, if not always, performed at her 
shrine, a stone or a tree near every village 

When it IS resolved to invoke the god of rain, the elders, 
having made their arrangements with the priest, proceed through 
the village calling out, ‘Vessels ho' Vessels ho'’ when vessels 
of arrack are immediately brought out fi om every house These 
are earned by parties of ten or twelve to the tree of Boorbi 
Pennu Pidzu Pennu then comes upon the Janm, the offermgs 
are deposited under the tree, and all seat themselves A great 
Janm, with two smaller pnests and some of the pnncipal elders, 
then perform the follownng worship apart from the crowd. 

The Janm first calls on Boora and Tan, and then on Pidzu 
Pennu, and on all the other gods — as Samudur Pennu, the god 
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it in brass vessels, and. in hollow gourds, and resting on the sk^ 
above our land, pour the water down on it through your sieve 
until the sambur, unable to live in the forests, shall seek shelter 
in our houses, and till the soil of the mountains shall be washed 
into our valleys. Strip off all old leaves and bring out new 
Let the vegetation be such, that shoots springing from the 
newly planted melons shall follow our footsteps, and let it be of 
such strength that our cooking-pots shall burst next year from 
the force of the swelling rice Let the bamboo sprouts shoot 
out rapidly Let all the neighbouring tribes come to buy iice 
of us, and let them alone experience the pains of surfeit. Let 
there be such a gathering of the beasts of the chase m our green 
and favoured country, that our axes shall be blunt with cutting 
them up But do you, moreover, recollect that we cannot go 
out m the falhng floods Then do you don your hat, and la}nng 
yoiu stick over your shoulder, guard our unenclosed fields from 
both the wild animals and the tame cattle Let our full foun- 
tams gush upwards Do thus, and we will next year provide 
eggs, fowls, a sheep, and liquor for a feast at least equal to this, 
for the mamtenance of yom character for hospitality with your 
bi other-gods ’ 

They then kill the sheep, but may not eat it. Its flesh 
must be given to Sooudies, or Goands, if any be present , if not, 
it must be left on the field Those who take part m this cere- 
mony, however, dnnk the hquor with wild shouts and dancing, 
and return home The Jnnm and a few of the old men remain 
a little behmd, to reply to and pacify any god who may by 
accident have been forgotten at the bidding of the gods, and 
may now demand the cause. Having gone a few steps, those 
elders and the pnests tiun back and sav ' If we have uncon- 
sciously omitted to do honour on this occasion to au'^ god, m e 
pray of the other deities to intercede for us and pacify him ’ 


Pittc) 1 1 Pemxu, the God of Ivocasc, 

Pitterri Pennu, the god of increase, and of gam in everv 
shipe, worshipped at seed-time, and Ins worship is m eacli 
1 libge designated from the tiee, rock, or other spot where 
It 1. performed, as the ‘moua-tree’ worship, the Gank-sde’ 

ffyrtii the first day of the feast, a sort of rude car is made ” 
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& basket set upon a few sticks, tied upon bamboo rollers for 
wheels The Janm takes this car first to the house of the lineal 
head of the tnbe or branch, to whom it is essential that prece- 
dence should be given in ail ceremonies connected with agri- 
culture, and obtains from it a little of each kind of some seed 
and feathers He then takes the car to every other house in 
the village, which contributes the same things, and lastly, it is 
conducted to a field without the village, accompanied by all the 
young men, who beat each other and strike the air violently 
mth long sticks The seed which is thus earned out is called 
the share of the ‘ evil spints, spoilers of the seed ’ These arc 
considered to be dnven out with the car , and when it and its 
contents are abandoned to them, they are held to have no excuse 
for inteifenng with the rest of the seed-com 

The next day the people of each house kill a hog over tlie 
seeds for the year, and address the following invocation to the 
god of increase — 

‘ 0 Pittem Pennu ! this seed we shall sow to-morrow Some 
of us, your suppliants, mil have a great return, some a small 
return Let the least favoured have a full basket, let the most 
favoured have many baskets Give not this seed to ant, oi 
rat, or hog Let the stems which shall spnng from it be so 
stout that the earth shall tremble under them Let the ram 
find no hole or outlet n hereby to escape from our fields. Make 
the earth soft like the ashes of cow-dung To him who has no 
iron wheremth to shoe his plough, make the wood of the dob- 
tree like iron Provide other food than our seed for the parrot, 
the crow, and all the fowls and beasts of the jungle Let not 
the white ant destroy the roots, nor the wild hog crush the 
stem to get at the fruit, and make our crops of all kinds liave 
a better flavour than that of those of any other country We 
arc unskilled m adapting our seeds to different soils , give us 
wisdom to smt them to each other Thou art a god created by 
Iloora Pennu 0 Pittern Pennu ' if pleased, your bounty is 
boundless Be gracious to us ’ 

After this iniocation, tlic elders feast upon the hogs and the 
mowa spirit Thejoung men, liowever, in revenge for their ex- 
clusion from the good cheer, enjoy the pn\ilcge of wajlajingand 
pelting them with jungle fruit, when returning from the feast 

Lpon the third daj, the lineal head of the tnbe or branch 
goes out and ‘ows his seed, when dl the rest may do so 
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Klamho Pcnmi, o) Pdavm Pcnnn, {he God of the Ghaee ^ 

Tlie following worship is paid to Klarabo Pennu, or Pilamu 
Pennu, the god of the cliace 

^Vhen the huutsincu fail to find game, the Janni is required 
to ascertain and declaie the cause of their ill success, which he 
may find to he either that they have violated some law' of the 
chacc, or some of the many rules for dividing and eating the 
game, or that, as the hunters left the village, some one in it 
wejit — an act most ofiensive to the god of the chace From 
come such cau''C he m.iy '^ay that Klamho Pennu, or some other 
god, has ordered the jungle to hide the game, oi has made the 
arrows of the hunter pointless, or has ordered the streams to 
tike awaj w'cariiiess from the pursued game, and he w'lll then 
direct some rice, an egg, and a fowl to he brought from each 
house for an oflcring to he placed on the round stonas ot 
Klamho Peimu beside the lullage, upon which all game is de- 
posited when brought in, dnided into the proper shares, and 
often also cooked The oflenng rc(|mred by the pnest being 
collected, he thus iniokes the god — ‘0 IGambo Pennu ’ you 
are our god of the chace You gave game to our fathers, and 
were used also to make our arrows sure, to give force to our 
,i\e«, and keenness to the mouths of our dogs , while, at your 
shrine, the cooking-fire was never extinguished, and the blood 
never dry ! Pehold it now ^ 0 Klamho Pennu I lay aside your 
anger One cannot always stay the tears of children YTio at 
a feast can restrain a greedy-guts? This you know, and why, 
therefore, do you record these faults against us upon your 
knotted stnngs ^ ^ We speak thus, but the benefit of the chace 
is no less yours than ours Let us again see the sambur and the 
spotted deer, and the bison, and the wild hog, and the hare, as 
we leave our thresholds, and when these animals hear oui 
shout, may their limbs become disobedient, and their hearts 
pauic-stiuck Give to our arrows and our axes the poison of 
the first iron against our game Slake the earth preseiwe its 
footmarks Make a cool wind ever blow from the hill and the 
forest upon us huntsmen 0 Klamho Pennu ' make your name 
great ’ 

The Janni then rubs an arrow or an axe on the stone of 
Klambo Pennu , all do the same to their weapons, and they go 


• The Klionds keep nil accounts by knots on stnngs 
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out and bring borne something, if it be but a small bird, from 
the’ forestv It is usual, moreover, rvben a hunting-paity is 
formed, to require the priest to propitiate the god of the chace 
by piling the weapons of the huntsmen by a rivulet, sprinkling 
water over them with a handful of long grass, and sacrificing a 
fowl, when the god, if propitious, enables him to indicate the 
duection in which game is to be sought, and occasionally to 
devote so many head to fall Klambo punishes the slightest 
infraction of the rules he has laid down for the division 
of game , they are such as — that the head and tail of every 
animal belong to the person who kills it, those being considered 
the most delicate portions, which he will desire to present to the 
old men of his family, and that the under portion of every beast 
belongs to the person on w’hose land it falls 

Lolia Penim, the God of TFcti {Ixtocdly, God of Lon) 

Every village oi cluster of hamlets has a grove sacred to the 
god of war In it are buried a piece of iron, believed to be a 
relic of the iron of the time when the earth-goddess first intro- 
duced poison into iron amongst other evils, and an ancient bow 
and arrows and a war-drum of iron, or some one of these wea- 
pons They appear a little above the surface of the ground, 
and are seen to emerge somewhat farther before a battle, sub- 
siding again on its conclusion The war-god presides over con- 
tests between different tribes, or between Khonds and foreign 
enemies, but never over the contests of the people of the same 
tribe He becomes highly incensed if war be not forthwith 
declared when the maintenance of rights requires it, and then 
shows hiB wrath by the ravages of tigers and disease When 
such signs appear, the elders assemble and dehberate The 
history of the past is gone over, with a view to discover the 
breach of the laws of war which may have offended the god , 
and if in the end it is determmed that there shall be war with 
some ^Kassinga,’ or enemy beyond the tnbe, the foUowmg 
ceremomes are gone through 

The fighting men, having first washed and drassed their hair 
with the care reqmred by Khond custom, assemble and place 
their ornaments of war, feathers, skins, cloths, &c., before the 
god of war m his grove The Janm takes a fowl, with some 
nee and arrack, and invokes the god, while he also calls upon all 
the other deities to assemble as witnesses of their proceedings 
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He then saySj ‘ 0 god of war ^ we have doubtless omitted to 
give battle, it may be through forgetfulness oi your laws, or 
through weakness, or from considering too much the immatuie 
age of our youth, or the scantiness of our provisions , but now, 
from the ravages of tigers, from the fevers, the diseases of the 
eye, the ulcers, and the pains in every hmb from which we 
suffer, we conceive that you indicate to us that you have given 
us sufficient strength, provisions, and ivisdom for war We 
brmg to you our weapons You have made them strong, now 
make them keen We go out to fight our enemies Send 
home the emng shaft Send our stones straight to the mark 
Let our axes ciush cloth and bone as the jaws of the hyena crush 
its prey klake the wounds we give to gape Let our little 
men slay big men When the wounds of onr enemies heal, let 
lameness remain Let their stones and arrows fall on us as 
softly as the flowers of the mowa-tree fall m the wind Let 
our wounds heal as quickly as the blood-drops from them dry 
upon the ground Make the weapons of our enemies brittle as 
the long pods of the karta-tree You are our war-god , do you 
thus aid with your strength us and our alhes (whom they name) 
]\Iay the weapons of all of us when we return from the fight be 
changed m hue May our women be proud and happy to serve 
food in battle to brave men like us, so that when other tribes 
shall hear of theu happiness and pnde, they shall desire to unite 
their women to us May we plunder m victory the villages of 
our foes of bullocks and tobacco and biass vessels, which our 
women may bear proudly as presents to their parents 0 Loha 
Pennu ' we worship you with fowls, and sheep, and hogs, and 
biifiFaloes We only ask for the aid you gave to our fathers in 
past fights (naming them) and no new thing We are theu 
children ’ 

Then all snatch up their arms, when the priest commands 
sdence, and recites the following myth and invocation, the 
former contaming many of the distmctive doctrines of the sect 
of Tan — 

‘ In the first time, when the god of hght created the hills 
and the woods, and the streams great and small, and the plams 
and the rocks and boundaries, and the tame animals, and the 
game of the forests, and man, then too he made the iron of 
these weapons, but the hands of our forefathers did not know 
how to use them 
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‘ There was a mother, Umhally Bylee, with two children, 
Allouguaua and Patanguaiia, wainois They came to her one 
day all wounded, and ivith bleeding breasts She said, “ What 
has befallen }oa?” They answeicd, “We have been fighting 
outside people with sword-grass ” Their mother cured their 
wounds, and said, “ That is an improper way of fighting, do not 
fight so again ” A few days after, the children came again, 
coveicd with bins oi spikes of grass as sheep are coveied with 
wool, and said, “ We have fought the outside people with bur 
(or spear) grass ” Their mother cured them, and said, “ This 
mode of fighting is improper Bring the iron of the Hindu 
country, and make blades for axes and for aiToivs, and take the 
damun-tree for ave-handles, and make bows of the thornless 
bamboo, and wind skins and cloth round the body, and adorn 
the head with feathers, and go forth to fight Then shall you 
become awakened and improved, and cloth and salt and siigai 
will come to you, and you will see men of different nations 
and different mmds ” And they made arrows of this form,' and 
went out to battle, and on both sides very many fell Then 
the children came, and said to their mothei, “0 mother’ no 
have obeyed your orders and very many have died, none of 
the wounded have lived! We cannot endure the deadly 
keenness of this iron ” She answered, “ My child, it is not 
the fault of the weapons that all whom they wound die The 
destructive (or terrible) goddess who made the iron what it 
18 mingled in its composition no drop of pity Heat the iron 
in the fire and beat it ” They did so, and it became changed, 
and it slew only those who were ready to die The mother 
then said, “ Make your arrows henceforth m another form 
This arrow, with whatever skill you may shoot, will slay those 
only who aie ready to die ” And this form has remained, and 
to this day it has defended every man’s boundaries and pioperty 
and nghts 

‘ 0 god of war I now give to our arms the quabties of the 
first mei-ciless iron Then shall we be rich m every form of 
wealth, and we will pay to you the richest worship ’ 

The piiest then cries, ‘Now arm and inarch I’ He accom- 
yj^^ies the host to the enemies’ boundary, over which an airow 
18 shot from the bundle of some one indicated by the divining 

* A Jrfiwing would be uecessoiy to explain tbo difference between tlio 
two forms of arrow-beads 
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sickle, find then a branch of a tree is cntand earned off fiom 
the enemies’ laud 

The host next go to the village withm whose boundary the 
shnne of the war-god is situated, and the village chief dres'^es 
the branch in clothes and aiinoui, sets it up to personate one of 
the cneiny, I believe, and calls upon the god of light and all 
the othci gods, sa3mg, ‘Bear witness that in all these proceed- 
ings i\ e h ivc conformed to the rules of the god of war, that victoiy 
IS therefore uoiv due to ns, and that our sufferings from tigers, 
fiom fe\ers, and from eierj^pain ought to cease,’ when all 
'=hout and say, ‘To suffer death we do not object, but, 0 gods' 
let us not be mutilated in battle We aie the children of such 
and such great ancestors (naming them) Ye gods! raise oui 
name b) giving us victorj' ’ Thej" then take the dressed-iip 
branch and throw it down at the shrine of the god of war, and 
it lb to be obsciTcd lli.it they must give then enemies full tune 
to complete similar iites before thej’^ .ittack them 

The following worship is paid to the god of war when peace 
IS made 

Y lien parties are tired of a contest .and w isli for peace, they 
111 live known tlieii desiic to some friendly tube, who send three 
01 four old men to act as mediators These first visit one of the 
parties and ascertain its feelings, and then proceed to the othei 
to persuade them to ponce Tliese geneuall}" reply m this strain, 

‘ Peace and war are not in our h.ands, but in the hands of the 
god, and if he requires war, the arrows wall fly of their own 
accord fiom our bows’ The mediators replj' that this is true, 
but praj' of them if the arrows shall not so fly that they will 
put all bostilit}’^ out of their minds and w'oiship the gods, and 
they add a proposal to ascertain the ivill of these in their pre- 
sence The mtdiatois further persuade them to send woid to 
their enemies that they are going to make that inqmry, and 
that they propose they should do the same, each side sending 
two old men to witness the ceremony and observe the minds of 
their opponents 

In the first place a basket of rice is set out in the house of 
the Janni or of the chief, and the iron aiTOw of the god of war 
IS placed upright in it. If it remams erect the war must pro- 
ceed If it falls, as it IS very apt to do, the peace wombip may 
pioceed In this case the whole population go out mto the 
plain, with the priest carrying some rice and two eggs He 
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calls upon LohaPennu and invokes the presence of all the other 
gods, and says, ‘ 0 Loha Pennu 1 you aided us in this fight to 
pi event our dishonour, or because your will was war, or that 
our enemies might not nse upon our heads, or you engaged us 
ID this war to prevent us from being occupied with the service 
of pernicious gods, or your reason is one pioceeding from your 
divine mind which is hid from us, or perhaps you preferred that 
we should die by war rather than in any other way, or it may 
be that the smiths, the weavers, and the distillers solicited you 
apart for their benefit that there should be war, oi it may have 
been that you were angry that our arms hung rusty in oui 
houses, or it may be that the jungle yams complained that they 
were being extirpated m the foiests, where all penetrate fear- 
lessly in time of peace? or did the honey-bees complain that 
they had no life from persecution in the leisure of the long 
peace ? or the bullocks that they were dying beneath the yoke 
in clearing new land? or did the beasts and birds of the forest 
complain that they were suffering extirpation ? or is it that the 
paths to our friends’ houses are worn into stream-beds by the 
feet of passers to and fro, and that they piayed for war ? or is 
it your reason that there have been breaches of solemn engage- 
ments? From whatsoever cause, and through whomsoever — 
whether smith, honey-bee, breach of engagement, &c — this war 
arose, all now seek peace. This is the disposition of our 
inmds Do you make plain to us the meanmg of the signs of 
your will ’ 

They now fill a dish with hog’s fat, and stick a cotton-wick 
in it If the flame burns straight, it is for war , if not, foi 
peace They now also turn upside doivn the earthen vessel used in 
worship, put some nee upon the bottom of it, try if an egg will 
stand in the rice, and say, ^ 0 god of war I explam these signs , 
but if they are for peace, do not thereupon become mattentive 
Gi\ e us full strength to the very end, until we and our enemies, 
to the last man, have laid down our arms , and do you support 
us in future, thiough all generations, as you do now If we 
sliall have peace now, we ivill provide liberally for your worship, 
and increase your service. We your servants pi ay you to make 
the minds of all consent to this peace Do you ascertain dis- 
tinctly the minds of our enemies, and of their gods, and act 
accordingly And let there be perfect harmony in our hearts, 
and may our feet raise such a cloud of dust in the peace-dance. 
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that it shall not settle in three days, even though the skies 
should flood the earth 0 Loha Pennu ! upon that day let 
there he no ram, and no trouble in childbirth ’ 

No new answer is required from the god, but the negotiations 
proceed through a long course until both hosts join in the peace- 
dance, which rages for three or four hours All are frantic with 
excitement, conceiving it to be inspired by the god, and that it 
would be impious to resist it The joy of the peace-dance is 
legarded as the very highest attainable on earth, and the ex- 
haustion which follows it IS considered to demand fifteen days’ 
repose 

The following is the conclusion of the ceremonial of peace- 
making as it was performed by the tribes of Darungabadi and 
Grrundabadi m 1845, after a long period of destructive war 
These tribes are of the sect of Boora, and it will be observed 
that they expressly asciibe to him the introduction of the sanc- 
tions of peace 

The Janm havmg prepared a mixture of water and the earth 
of a white ant’s hill, said, ‘Let the warriors of both sides 
attend Let the assembled multitudes listen The beginning 
of our feud was this Loha Pennu said to himself, “ Let there 
be war ,” and he forthwith entered mto all weapons, so that 
from instruments of peace they became weapons of war, he 
gave edge to the axe, and pomt to the arrow , he entered into 
nil kmds of food and dnnk, so that men m eatmg and drink- 
ing were filled with rage, and Women became mstruments of 
discord instead ot soothers of anger Our abundance of the 
blessings of peace was given to others, and the means of war 
alone abounded with us We forsook love and fnendship, and 
were filled ivith enmities So great wars arose. Loha Pennu 
being satisfied with bloodshed, weapons having become blunt with 
slaughter, and the earth fat with blood, Boora Pennu wills that 
the solemn obligations which he appomted in past time to allay 
the wars and ammosities produced by Loha Pennu shall now 
be entered into, and I now therefore administer those obliga- 
tions. Let the sharpness of weapons cease , let the vrath 
which enters mto man with food and dnnk cea°e , and let man 
resume love and fnendship And do thou, 0 Pittem Pennu ’ 
( goddess of mcrease) he gracious to us, and increase and mul- 
tiply our people, and thou be thou far from u= ’ 

The Janni then spnnkled the parties making peace with 
water and earth. 
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Siind% Penmt, the God of Bomida)'%es 

The following is the common stiain of mvocation addressed 
to Sundi Pennu — ‘ 0 Sundi Pennu ’ keep disease from our 
boundary, the disease epilepsy and disease of the eye, of the 
arms, of the legs Let not the hostile gods of other countiies 
cross our boundary, nor allow the tigers nor the snakes to cross 
our limits Do you attract the water of higher countnes to our 
boundary, and do not let stray our useful animals or our game, 
but do you let pass easily all noxious beasts. Permit not our 
tame cattle to pass our boundary, but make them grow large 
within it, like the swelling bitter gourd 

‘You were always wont to do us these favours, now, for a 
small reason, your heart is changed I, your servant, pray you 
to dismiss that feebng from your breast I present to you this 
fowl, this egg, and this arrack Moreover we pray you to re- 
member, 0 god of boundanes’ that it is your part to meet 
and concdiate the hearts of all who approach us I now go 
Do you gve a propitious answer, so that henceforth I may have 
to render you worship in pleasure, not m pain ’ 

The priest then makes the offering of a fowl or a goat at a 
point upon the boundary fixed by ancient usage, and generally 
where a path crosses it 

The god of boundaries is necessanly considered a deity com- 
mon to any two parties whose lands may adjoin YTien these 
parties are at vai, each invokes the god to bear witness to the 
justice of its cause, and to favour its arms , and, as both may 
not propitiate him on the same day, the battle is postponed, if 
necessary, to enable them to do so upon successive days This 
god, in a fight, sends the arrows of then enemies to the hands 
of the party whom he may favour, closes their wounds that they 
may not gape fatally, and saves their battle-food from being 
lost m the confusion of the field and from turning sour 

27ic Woiship of the Second and Thud Classes of Infenoi 

JDeihes 

The slight and unfreqnent worship of the second class of 
infeiior gods — the deified and sinless men of the first age — 
ippears to require no notice bejond what is gven in the state- 
ment of the tenets of the Klionds I proceed to describe the 
worship paid to the tlirrd class of inferior gods — the minor 
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deities, who fill nature and preside over the details of human 
life 

Idzu Pennu, the House-Qod 

Idzu Pennu, or the house-god, is the god of every household 
He IS propitiated by the offering of a hog or a fowl, with nee 
and aiTack, on every occasion of general sacrifice by a tnbe or 
village, and also when the master of the household transacts 
any private biismess of importance, as the settlement of a mar- 
riage, or any considerable sale of property The household god, 
if favourable, mcreases the gram stored in the garner , and he 
18 specially mvoked at all domestic ceremonies, as namings, 
and at mamages, which every minor deity also is prayed to 
bless with the benefits in his special gift — as the god of boun- 
danes to take care that the bride passes safely from her father’s 
to her husband’s house, and the god of streams to provide that 
water may abound at her new home 

To Jon Pennu, the god of streams, to Soro Pennu, god of 
lulls, and the other mmor local gods, the followmg is the com- 
mon style of address, while the offerings are fowls, eggs, nee, 
and arrack ■ — 

‘ 0 god of streams I you visit us with evils, withdrawing 
your favour on account of our sms We cannot say that we 
are faultless, but we have been unable to afford to you a large 
and full supply of food m worship Were we, 0 god of streams, 
constantly to expend our means upon your ntes, and upon those 
of all the other gods, we should lose our lands , and then, n e 
pray you to consider, where would be your worship? Con- 
sidenng this, we are unable to spend much upon your ntes 
Oh, receive this apology We now make small offenngs of a 
fowl or an egg, according to our ability , accept of them gra^ 
cioiisly Look ivith favour upon us, on our wives, and our 
children, on our cattle, our sheep, our pigs, and their offspnng 
Do not let them be hurt in going to the water (or to the hill, if 
the hill-god be addressed) Give us mcrease of wealth Ac- 
cept our worship graciously, and give us your blessing ’ 

Kadzu Pennu, the Vdlage-God 

Hadzu Pennu, the village-god, is the guardian deitv of eveiy 
hamlet He is the great object of the famibar worship of the 
Khonds, the prospenty or ruin of villages is m his hands. 
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iind Lis pationage is implored lor almost every undertaking 
This deity is familiarly approached by all, at his shrine, which 
IS simply a stone placed under the great cotton-tree which 
stands in or near every village That tiee, it may be observed, 
IS planted at the foundation of each village, and is regarded 
with feelings of veneration which may be best understood from 
the following ceremony, which takes place amongst the sect of 
Boora Pennu at the foundation of every village, or upon 
changing the site of an old one 

On the day fixed for the ceremony, the village Janni bnngs 
from the jungle the stem of a young cotton-tree, six or eight 
feet long, having its root and top cut off, but with aU its twigs 
carefully preserved, and the long sharp thorns, which the young 
branches of this tree bear but the old ones lose, unbroken 
The pnest, upon entering the village, says to the young tree, 

‘ I bnng you, by the ordei of Boora Pennu, who commanded 
us to build this village, as did also such and such gods ’ — naming 
ten or twelve others The people of the village are now as- 
sembled, with dancing and music and fermented nee, and a hole 
18 dug, in which the tree is planted 

A day or two afterwards, the Janni, having ascertained 
whether the god reqmres the sacnfice of a hog or a buffalo, 
and the animal being duly provided, again meets the assembled 
villagers by the young tree, when the following rude masque is 
gone through An old man, of stupid and clownish look, 
comes out of the village to where the people are assembled, 
and, with a surprised and puzzled air, asks the Janni, ‘ 'VlTiat, I 
pray you, may be the meaning of the planting of this stick ? ’ 
The pnest replies, ‘ If you don’t know, fnend, you must as- 
suredly be a great block — a mere jungle-stick, yourself. And 
how, 0 friend block, may I ask, did you find legs to bring you 
hither? You must have acquired them m some wonderful 
Avay But since you are come to us, I will enlighten you, and 
m^e a man of you. Know, then, that when Boora Pennu 
first oidamed. that villages should exist, he gave us the tree 
which you now see planted, for a model m all these respects 
That our families should spread like the branches of this gi eat 
ti ee, strongly and widely That our women should resemble 
its lovely and glowing red flowers That, as the birds are 
attracted by the love of those sweet flowers, so the youths of 
Heighbounng tnbes should come, attracted by our young 
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daughters That, ns of tire flowers of this tree not one falls 
barren, but all unbhghted bear fruit, so should it be with our 
Moiueu Th it oui sous should, m their youth, be rough, sharp, 
lud keen like the young branches of this tree, which are 
covered i\ ith thorns , but that, as those thorns disappeai with 
age, so should they become smooth and cool when youth is past 
And lastl}', this tree is gi\ en us as an example that we should 
live as long as it, a most long-hved tiee Boora Pennu thus 
ordained, and gave us this model tree ’ The old man then says, 

‘ And for what purpose, I pray, is this hog, or hutfalo ^ ’ The 
priest replies, ‘ One places things iihich are of value on a stand 
We place flesh upon leaves, nee in vessels of eaith or of metal , 
i man rests upon a couch, and this animal is an offeiing upon 
■winch the commands of the deit}' may rest ’ Then the victim 
IS killed, and some of its dung mixed with straw is put upon 
the cut top of the tree 

SagiL Pennit oi Sidutja Pennn, the God of Fountaiois 

Tlie gods of fountains are objects of the most anxious wor- 
ship \Mien a spring dries up the priest is instantly sent for, 
and implored ivith the most liberal promises of reward to bring 
back the water He first attempts to propitiate and move the 
gnd of the spring , and if he fails to do so, tnes the following, 
process He plucks the cocoon of a -wild silkwoim from a 
bamboo-tree, and having emptied it, steals in the dead of night 
to some living fountain, to try bj secret mvocations to mdiice 
its god to transfer a portion of its waters to the.deserted spring , 
and this he does at the imminent risk of his life, if his errand 
should be discovered by the proprietors of the waters which 
are to be 'w iled aw ay The priest, after muttering for a long 
time alone over the spring, fills the cocoon-shell from it, and 
returns to the dry fountain, repeating prayers as he goes, which, 
if favourably heard, xvill make a stream of water follow his 
tootsteps underground The chief of the ■village, ■with a party 
of its elders, who have fasted the preceding day, await his retiun 
at the dry w^ell, the presence of women at winch ■w'ould be fatal, 
while that of youths is also interdicted The deserted basin is 
now cleared out, and the cocoon cup of water is placed in it 
The priest sacrifices a sheep or a hog to Sugu Pennu, and he, if 
become propitious, either restores the spring at once, or gnes 
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signs of satisfaction from which its reappearance may be con- 
fidently hoped 

Joogah Pennu, Qoddeaa of Smalljiox 

Joogah PennUj the goddess of smallpox, is a dread power, 
which cannot he appeased by any worship, and for which the 
Khonds have no distmct place in their mythology This deity 
m her wrath ‘ sows smallpox upon mankmd as men sow seed 
upon the earth ’ When this disease appears m a village, all 
desert it save a few who remain to offer continually the blood of 
buffaloes, hogs, and sheep to the terrible power The people of 
the neighbourmg hamlets can but attempt to prevent her ap- 
proach by barncading the paths with thorns and deep ditches, 
and boding upon them cauldrons of stmking od 
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Note upon Gone) al CampbeWs Si) ictw) es on ilie Account 
of the Khond Religion 

Captain ]\lACPnER son’s account of the religion of the Khonds la 
strikingly conhrmed in many of its features (as has been shown 
in the notes appended to it by the Editor of these Memonals) 
by the statements of those who have subsequently travelled 
among other barbarous races Nor does it less correspond with 
the observations of earlier travellers It also fulfils the con- 
ditions laid down by philosophers who have reflected upon the 
natural history of religion 

Thus, ]M Guizot says, m ‘his Meditations on Christianity ’ — 

‘ In the diflferent pagan religions, whether of character gross 
or learned, we have deifications of the different forces of nature 
or of men themselves ’ ' 

‘ All religions have given a prominent place to the problem of 
[the] existence and the origin of evil, all have attempted its 
solution The good and the evil genius, Ormuzd and Ahnman, 
* all are so many hypotheses to explain the conflict 
between good and evd, between order and disorder, in the world 
and m man ’ ^ 

General Campbell, however, is never tired of sneering at 
Captain IMncpherson’s accoimt of the IChond religion Yet one 
might suppose that it came before the pubbe suflSciently ac- 
credited The sources from which it is derived (though not 
the conscientious labour devoted to acquiring the information 
embodied in it) are carefully and modestly indicated in the 
Introduction,^ to which particular attention is sobcited Captam 

'English edition, London, 18G4, p 256 ’ P 66 

^ See above. Appendix A In letters written m 1843, Captain ATaepherson 
says — ‘ It is very difficult to learn the traditional lore correctly, and to 
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]\IiicplierhOii Imd foi many yenrs made the IChondfa Ins con- 
stant study, .ind he justly regarded their icligion as precisely 
that with which the Agent for the abolition of their chief re- 
ligious rite Avas mainly concerned He ivas nell acquainted 
AVith the Ori^nih language, though Geneial Campbell is pleased 
to deny this, as he denies to Soondera Sing — with equal in- 
justice — a due acquaintance with Hindustani "Mr Cadenhead, 
whose views aie likewise represented in this paper, is rightly 
styled by G-eneial Campbell (‘Personal NaiTative’ of 1864, 
p 86) a ‘most able and talented officer’ He knew not 
only the Oiiyah but also the Khond tongue, inth Avhicli the 
G-enerol does not appaiently claim any acquaintance Soon- 
deia Sing having passed his youth among the mountam IChonds, 
was thoroughly acquainted with their religion a man incapable 
of misleading otheis oi of being deceived himself upon this 
subject, and certainly not equal to the invention of a system 
which should so strikingly correspond with those vhich are found 
existing among races at a parallel stage of civilisation in other 
parts of the world Baba Khan’s good faith m the matter is as 
incontestable as his singular lutelligence, though his task was 
meiely to discover the depositaries of this lore, and to bring 
them to Captain Macplierson 

But it AviII be seen, on turning to the Introduction, that the 
infoimation ivas not adopted at secondhand, but nas taken donu 
by Captain Macplieison personally from the speakers, and m 
many cases was corroborated by information which Hr Caden- 
head obtained from distinct and independent sources * 

fiscertain its true sense, as tbe common pnesfs ore not well infonued, and those 
of ng-e and repute are nearly intangible ’ ‘ I bare greatly extended mj 

knowledge of the IQiond people, and the interest of the subject bos grown 
wonderfully at ovary step I find that the countiy is ns neb in religious 
legends ns Arcadia in its pnme There is much floating poetij, too — qmto 
as good as that of any rude people, and there are very good bold invocations 
of the gods ’ Ajid ngnm ‘ I hni e at last got mntennls with which I could 
make a land of Khond book if I knd a mind at ease at home My informa- 
tion 18 stiU very defective on many pomts, and totally undigested The diffi- 
culty of getting it you cannot concen e ’ Captain Mnepherson, therefore, was 
perfectly aware that he had undertnlien no easy task Having nccordmgly 
bestowed much time, labour, and thought upon the subject, he is entitled to 
be heard in preference to General CompboU, who, as will presently appear, 
did not persevere m the inquiry 

‘ General Campbell infomiB us that the late Captam Kiye ‘gives four 
short bnes m the Khond language ns the creed of the people, and desenbes 
their ceremonial in half a page ’ Captain Fiye could not have meant to 
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The most prominent of Gcncial Cani])l)(‘ll’ii own lomnilui 
must now he considered 

First, he asserts (hat in the paper whicli ho iii ( ril iei(iin|;, ‘I ho 
author represented the Khonds as a roliiiod jioopio ovo) llowlii/;^ 
u ith the most iiigemoub ide is ’ ' 

The paper — wth tlie exception of Ihr* Inliodiidion, whieh hi 
merely geograplncal and histoiieal — is pnnlid VdlidH'iii in llio 
present uork The reader may ilscoi lain loi hiinnill win Uni 
it contains any sucli repro'ent.ilion, or anything Ihal nui afloid 
the slightest warrant for General CairiplKll’s nl ifc irn nl 

The next objection is, that ‘ one of its most r< marhnhle fea, 
tiires was the nuiniier of deities v.illi v.hnh fin Khondi' v/( r< 
said to he pro% ided ’ ^ 

It has heen shown^ that th^'y lia.e this in common v/ilh 
other very rude nation c Among tie m, as among fin Camnm- 
ites of old, who were further advane/nl m emli* /fion, Mniman 
':'’cnfices bcentioiis orgic= and tin >-or-hip of a he f of 
dmmties were a==ociated’‘ Ihit whai do^-' G^rnral C'amjdnfl 
hini'Jf say on thL= ‘■Tihj<’f lb td' n ‘ 'i fn nnfni in 
Cninna Kimedy i= not oS’ere^l to tn' <■ irtli al'nn i irt ho'/ti - 
c ir and Bjad ijit to o ciri>hfr oj fJni.r vho ' f'lir/yif , 

J * /7? f/< / TC hdj/fj f/ roe 7 d I O'O gO'i of 

•wir B'”'j Penn ^ te<' t - Z"o ^ 
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‘ TJiey had heard reports, spread by evil-disposed persons, 
that I was collecting Mcnahs, for the purpose of sacrificing them 
on the plains to the water deity, because the water had dis- 
appeared from a tank which I had constructed ’ ' 

‘ Whenever a child is born, a priest, or dessawry, as he is called 
in that part of the countr}^, is summoned, and consulted by the 
parent as to the future prospects of the new-born infant The 
astrologer, — for such is the pretended avocation of the priest, — 
professes in a mystenous manner to consult the horoscope, and 
he also produces a kind of book (called punjee) formed of dried 
palmyra-leaves, on which are scribbled some sentences in the 
Hindu character, intermingled with ludely cliaiun firjiiies of 
mythical deities, demons, and devils, i ejn escntiny aftei then 
fashion good and evil spii its Certain mumblings and other 
ceremonies, calculated to inspire the parents with a deep feeling 
of awe and reverence for the astrologer, are then gone through 
An iron or bone st3'le is finally inserted at random between the 
leaves of the book, and the fate of the unconscious bah}- is 
determmed by the figure and words to which the style points 
If the deity or sign thus capnciously selected represents good, 
the bfe of the little one is spared,’ ^ etc dc 

So that General Campbell bkewise must believe that the 
Khonds, like other barbarians, have a multitude of deities But 
then he does not bke to see any attempt to classify them He 
continues — 

‘ The mythology attributed to the Khonds of Onssa must be 
considered marvellous when their present state of semi-barbarism 
and gross ignorance is borne in mind They are furmshed with 
a pantheon m which there are deities of various degrees of 
power, m a kmd of railway classification The first class con- 
sists of gods of ram,’ &c &c 

If we take General Campbell’s words literally, it might seem 
as if he thought that polytheism is a sign of civilisation The 
real objection, however, mvolved in this oddlj^-worded passage 
would seem to be, that the Khond system, as represented by Cap- 
tain Maepherson, is too compheated for a people so uncivilised 
But the examples which have been given, especially that taken 
from Captain Burton’s work,^ abundantly show that a classified 
pantheon is not incompatible with barbarism and ignorance. In- 


> ‘Personal NarrntiTe,’ p 129 
* lUd 


® Ibtd p 148 See above, p 72 
* See above, p 91 
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deed, the rnsrrcl vronld be if nil the deitic=; were of equal rank 
and power Bu* wb-t im the Gencnl told us '"—‘That certain 
speafied bold the chief place, ’ or in other words consti- 
tute the pisf c’as'' awong a number of deitie-^, i^ho-^e power is 
essential to life and happinf^' ’ * 

The Introducaoa tn Captain Maepher^on’*- paper di=dinctly 
avows that the comp’e'ones^; ind <\'tein were ine\itabl3 m-eater 
on paper than m nabta a.^ thf ca^e with c\er\ acc^ount of 
the Greek, (be Eoman, or (h< Jlindti — in '-hort avith 
everyattenipt to reiiucc townting that which preaiouslN existed 
only in oral tradition 

General Campbell n(X( <^tic- r i- dirtct-al a^ain^t tlieKhond 
doctnne regarding tlic ■: nil — 

‘These poor and ign< nnt }>^op!, ntcrding^ to tlie account 
here furnished, .arc md onh n<!t in o. jti, nuncllou=h 

nch m souls evcri khwnd b- in,: gifi.d v,(I, fo„r, nnd verr 
remarkaVe sub C.a u. >o ] r.jnhh of beitifica- 

ticn:>> I tu -a.k ^’ul n -1 orn in 1 he tribe in a 

uunniiT^^r - c to U tij! n,- I, N,. q .jidiirL^ MitTenngs 

miL trnu:_^ , 

h^u onm cn nth a - • h a • . •„( tinn - to f r the body 

j auger i_,. >o , 'i-,xiuct >t it^ owner sdisrolu- 


C, ^ f. r dl tin 1 le-irif' of savage 

'J' !b, KlombhueMen coDi- 
I yf d<M'*rinf anti jjractice on inanj 
with re— r ' ' ‘U'i 1 ( tidi in \fnca nnd 

asthi *:/— r " boM tjpjiiiojjt; ctrange 

J \ • . nic <11^1-1, nt wath the 

. ” “ 1 f xp> c* tojindintht Khond doctnnes 


; Wf l-'jrr r * 


'rv ■ "'■''■c-r, -- ort in .New Zealand there 

g- m (’‘.rtnne of.Mctempacho- 

eachoi--'’"^ ‘“^'-b'’di< irt nipj) < d to tlnnge souiswifh 

soul to C r,- * r.'trirttd tiie po^-e~-aoQ of ^ 

’Iff it ni-n- r"" — but tbf ] jjnns go further, 

renhoiKsir’j' aninialc, 


1(T) 


“M. ", ^ ‘ Jbal- ! ’ rol 1 P 
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aborigines of the countnes bordering on the Straits of Malacca 
beheve in the immortabty of the soul, though some of them 
seem to have doubts as to the preservation of their individual 
identity, and look upon life as a simple element in creation, 
distinct from substance, which on death will return to a common 
source to be distributed as required * and that in the countiy 
descnbed by Captain Burton, the departed often returns to 
earth in the body of a cbdd, and yet remains in Deadland ’ 

G-eneral Campbell too has furnished us with a stinking proof 
of the accuracy of one of the statements which he derides 
He says that a Khond, whom he had induced to jom his 
corps of Sebundies, joined in repelhng an attack, in which 
two or three of the assailants were shot , that he became strongly 
imbued with the idea that one of them was possessed of the 
power of the ‘ phulto-bag,’ and would certainly destroy him 
and all his family , that subsequently ‘ this poor fellow was 
seized by a tiger and cruelly mutilated He shortly afterwards 
died from the effect of lus wounds , but before he expired he 
said that he was one of those who had fired and killed a Khond 
at Oorladoney, and that this Khond had assumed the form of 
a tiger, and so avenged himself It would have required a 
miracle to have persuaded his fnends that his fate was but a 
strange coincidence ’ ® 

Another sneer is levelled at the account of the priesthood — 

‘ It is also asserted that a pnesthood exists, which m its 
organisation and labours corresponds with the elaboiate system 
of idolatiy jiroiurfccZ foi this seraibarbarous people According 
to this narrative the priest much resembles the medicine-man 
of the North Americ-au Indian, seeking to discover, by certain 
m3 Stic arts, the cause of the malady he may be called upon to 
cure, whicli he usually attributes to the displeasure of some gorl, 
or the magic of some enemy whom the patient has offended ’ •• 

Now, it being admitted that certain practices are earned on 
among the North Amencan Indians, why should we refuse to 
beheve that anything of a similar kind exists among other 
semibarbarous tnbes? It is not clear w'bether the General 
means to den)' the existence of a pnesthood, or the employment 

* ‘ Our Tropical Possessions in Mnlnynn India,’ bj John Cameron, Esq 
Ivondon, 180-3 See nbore, p 134 

* Burton s ‘ Jlission to tbo King- of Bnkomej',’ rol u p 158 

* ‘ Personal Narrative,’ p 242 * Ibtd p 1C5 
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by tbe pnest of mystical arts The former seems scarcely pos- 
sible, as priests are mentioned by bimself * The account wbicb 
he gives of the priest oi dessawry (cited App , p 374j, speaks 
of pretensions which are very much the same 'W'ltb those which 
he refuses to believe, and ‘ the officiating zani or pnest,’ men- 
tioned at p 211 of the ‘Peisonal Narrative,’ would seem to 
be a personage of the same class 

Agam, says General Campbell, ‘ according to this autho- 
rity, there is a particular form of worship to every god, with 
particular traditions respecting him or her, all of which are 
given in detail, as well as cereraomals for the different seasons , ’ ^ 
which, we are given to understand, is very absurd Yet having 
so said. General Campbell himself gives us m detail the par- 
ticulai ceremonial and form of worship for the god Manick- 
Boro, ending thus — ‘ The officiating 2 am, 01 pnest, standmg on 
the right side, repeats the following invocation,’ ® &c Here fol- 
low, in minute detail the invocation of the god, the address to 
the victim, and an account of the remainder of the sacnficial cere- 
monies ! — and elsewhere he records sundry particular traditions 
It has been sufficiently shown m the present Note, and in 
the references appended to the test, that, in almost every 
one of the pomts selected for attack. Captain Macpheison is 
supported either by a close parallel in the religion of some lude 
people, or by the express testimony of General Campbell In- 
deed, after the citations that have been made, one might almost 
class General Campbell among the bebeveis m the existence of 
the rebgious system set forth by Captam Macpherson But no 
although his own work affords ample and (as bemg mvoluntary) 
valuable confirmation, he will have none of it He never heard 
anything like it from his Menahs ^ or destmed victims — not 
perhaps, exactly the class whom the Khond priesthood would be 
likely to take into their counsels on this subject. ‘ He has 
reason to believe that he possessed the confidence of the chiefs 
and priests to an extent never before possessed by a European(’), 
nevertheless /le is not in a position to pubbsh such a complete 
system of mjdhology as that to which he has been obliged to 
draw the reader’s attention, or anything in the slightest degi ce 
i esemhling it ’ ^ 

* ‘ Personal Narrative,' pp 163, 168, 211 

^Ibul p 163 


9 Ibid p 211 
^ Ihd p 168 
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The truth is that Greneral Campbell’s want of information is 
completely accounted for by a circumstance recorded in his 
pnnted 'Narrative’vOf 1861, and m that Narrative only 

‘ I made many efforts,’ he says, ‘ to acquire correct mforma- 
tion on this point , but I met with so many contradictions, and 
such vagueness and vanety of opmion, that I abandoned the 
attempt, saUsfied that their so-called religion was probably a 
corruption and admixture of Buddhism and Hmdmsm, or other 
ancient systems brought from the plains, from whence, as I 
have already said, the Khonds ongmally came ’1* 


* ‘ Narrative of 1801,’ p 24. 
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(referred to at pages 247, 248 ) 


Recovery of the Meriahs 

GrENERAL CAMPBELL has Hot been consistent in bis statement 
of numbers In the anonymous pamphlet published in 1849 • 
(for which the General has now pubbcly declared himself re- 
sponsible),^ it 13 said that when Captam IMacpherson was removed 
from office, late m March 1847, upwards of 120 of these Menahs 
remained in the hands of their rebeUious masters,^ that Captain 
Macpherson had only obtamed the redebvery of from 45 to 50 
of the surrendered Menahs , ^ and that ‘ when Colonel Campbell 
assumed charge of the Agency, in May 1847, the victors still 
rejoiced in the possession of upwards of 120 of the hvmg tro- 
pffies of their victory ’ ® 

In the ‘Narrative’ of 1861, the General says ‘In February 
1848, 140 of the victims imhappdy extorted from Captain 
Macpherson were still m the hands of the Khonds ’ ® 

In the ‘ Personal Narrative’ of 1864 the numbers are swelled 
to 170 — ‘ I crossed over [m 1847] mto the Boad countiy, where 
peace had not been perfectly restored, and the surrendered vic- 
tims stdl remamed in the hands of the wdd tribes of the distnct. 
The great feat to be achieved here was to get back the 170 
lactims ’ ’’ 

In the ‘Narrative’ of 1861, he says that in 1847 three of 
the redebvered Meriahs ‘ were cruelly sacrificed ere I could save 
them,’® and m the ‘Personal Narrative ’ of 1864, ‘ As a tangible 
proof of their smcenty, they delivered up every Menah m their 
possession. Three of the victims, out of the 170 formerly sur- 
rendered, had been cruelly slaughtered, in the vam hope of 

* See Appendix F (Correspondence ) ^ 

» P 116 « P 117 " P 131 

® P 67 ‘ Personal NarratiTe/ p 91 * P 1*^ 
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propitiating their deity, and preventing the eiiccesa of our efforts 
With these exceptions, I got back all who had been redelivered , 
the total number rescued in Boad during these operations being 
235 ’ ' Here we have three several printed statements, for all 
of which the Heneial is responsible, and each differing from the 
other— 120, 140, 170 

But Captain Macpherson had recovered between 60 and 70 
before his removal from office, as appears by a letter addressed 
by him to Mr Commissioner Grant * so that the true number 
could not have been even the smallest of the three men- 
tioned by General Campbell Captam Macpherson calls the 
original number 172 m bis official letters, and, considenng 
the General’s inconsistent way of statmg the numbers, and 
his evident readmess to believe the story (for he refers to it 
agam and agam in his Narratives, conceiving it to tell against 
Captain Macpherson), the sacrifice of three of these Menahs 
could not be regarded as an ascertained ffict, even were it not 
contradicted by the positive official statement of an officer 
whose authonty on Klhond subjects General Campbell at least 
ought not to dispute 

The late Captain Frye is specially commended by General 
Campbell Towards the end of 1849, the General tells us, he 
handed over the charge of the Agency (on proceeding to the 
Cape of Good Hope) to Captam Frye, who mdeed appeare, from 
other passages m the ‘ Narrative,’ to have owed his appointment 
to the General’s own recommendation ‘ This admirable officer,’ 
he adds, ‘ had always taken the deepest interest in our labours, 
and, being an Onental scholar of the highest rank, had occupied 
himself most zealously in the acquisition of the Kbond lan- 
guage,’^ and at p 168 he is quoted as an authonty on the 
subject of the Khond religion 

Captain Frye states, in an official report drawn up by him 
after a very long tour which he made in the Khond country 
as Agent, and which ended on the 6th April 1850 — ^ According 
to the Khond system of worship, a Menah once shown to the 
Government is considered unfit for sacnfice there %s no instance 
on reccn d of a Menah so shown being regarded otherwise than 
as the ward of the Government ’ ■' 

' ‘ Personal Narrahye,’ p 111 » Dated 29th January 1848 

* ‘Personal NnrrataTe,’p 193 

•* Selecfaona from the Records of tho Govemnient of India, No V 
(Cnlcntta, 1854), p 114. The case of the rescued word of Govemmont, who 
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But if three wards of the Government — three of that par- 
ticular set of wards of the Government who had been redehvered, 
and upon whom public attention had been so much fixed — had 
been sacrificed in 1847, as General Campbell says,* how could 
Captain Frye, with the recently pubhshed anonymous pamphlet 
of 1849 before him, officially state in 1850 that there was no 
instance on record of such an event ? 

vrns sacnficed by autliontv of Sam Bissye, 13 no exception , for that sacrifice 
■was sanctioned by Sam Bissye, the chief agent of the Government 
’ ' Personal NarratiTe,’ p 233 
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( lUI 1 nilFD TO AT PAGE 250 ) 

Ginfeae CAMrEEEi fiays ( ‘ Perflooal Narrative,’ p 88) — 
‘Scarcely Lad tins fir^Jt concesaion of the surrender of tLe victims 
been made, when, flushed with such a success, thcKhonds again 
attacked his camp, ^^hlch ^\as then retiring on G-oomsur They 
now demanded that this imbecile Eajali, vho uas then accom- 
panying Captain jMaepherson, and ^\hora the Khonds supposed 
to be a prisoner, should be made over to them To pacify them, 
a second concession vns made, and the Rajah vas sent back 
vuth them to Boad ’ 

Now, not only has Captain Maepherson minutely recorded, in 
the report cited in the text (of Maj 17, 1841 ), the vhole of the 
events of this penod, but his relations vith the Rajah became 
soon after the subject of a searching public investigation The 
whole of them were minutely scrutinised , j’et no such occurrence 
as the surrender of the Rajah in consequence of an attack, or of 
threats, was ever alleged to have taken place 

Captain Maepherson says, in a paper submitted to j\Ir Grant, 
the Commissioner of Inquiry — ‘The Rajali aud Kurtivas had 
accompanied me to Kunjeur at their ovn request, and declared 
anew there that they certainly could and would bnng in all, or 
at least a great portion, of the Khonds and victims inthin three 
days ’ It 18 obvious that the Rajah and Kurtivas could not nov 
be useful to the Agent, except m bnnging the Khonds to a 
right state of mind 

But the writer of the anonymous pamphlet published by 
General Campbell m 1849, does not assert that ‘the Khonds 
again attacked tlie Agent’s camp, which was then refanng on 
Goomsur ’ He says, — ‘Shortly after the arrival of the Agent and 
his camp at this place [Kunjeur, in Goomsur] it was reported 
that the exultmg mob, armed with bows, arrows, and battle- 
axes, was at Sangnmendi, meditating the forcible recovery of 
their Rajah, whom they supposed to be a prisoner Whatever 
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may liave been the circumstances wbich induced his attendance 
on the Agent's or of his early dismissal, we were not careful to 
learn , suffice it to say that the Bead potentate, with his uncle 
— pai ')iob%lc fiatrimi! — for the pacification of a storm raised, 
as the Agent teUs us, by their own mtngues, was humed back 
into the Boad Maliahs ’ 

Here the insmuation is (for nothmg is directly stated) that 
the Agent dismissed the Rajah m consequence of its being re- 
ported that the ' exultmg mob’ was at Sangnmendi, some miles 
from his camp — a suggestion not consistent with the Greneral’s 
present assertion that they attacked his camp If the author of 
the pamphlet, m whom General Campbell reposed so much con- 
fidence that he pubbshed ^ his production without having read 
it, and considered himself responsible for it although he ‘ did 
not know anything of its contents unfal after its pubbcation — 
if this writer, who may almost be termed the General’s alter 
cgo,\>&s not careful to learn m 1849, when he tells us that he was 
employing himself on the spot in a most elaborate self-imposed 
inquiry mto these events, by the testimony of numerous eye- 
ivitnesses, — how can it be known now^ And nhy was he not 
careful to learn this, when he was careful to pick up everything 
he could thmk likely to operate to Captam Jlacpherson’s disad- 
vantage ? 

Even the 'Narrative’ of 1861 scarcely goes so far as to assert 
that the Khonds actually attacked the camp It states (page 54) 
that ‘ the Khonds pursued the Agent, and, being joined by some 
of the Goomsur tnbes, demanded the freedom of the Boad 
Rajah, which was yielded them , and the retreat continued til) 
the amval of reinforcements from the plains, when the Jfhonds 
were driven away ’ 

This IS the third version for which Geneml Campliell is re- 
sponsible. But the redeliveiy of the victims occurred on the 
14th of March the Agent retired to Kunjeur on the 15th, 
and it IS on record^ that he was rt Kunjeur on the 19th, nnd 
there and then repulsed an attack of =oine of the Boad Khonds 
so that the retreat cannot ha-e been 'cmtinue-d,’ as h~ 

General Campliell 
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(uEFERnCD TO IN CII ^ITEIt \\ ) 

rwTMN MAcrHFRSONj -rJicu lic was made acquainted with the 
Jingadicr-GenGraFs charges, applied for an opportnmtj of vin- 
dicating Inmsclf and his assistants and servants, and pr<i}(d 
(hat the inquir} might evtend to every act of his adimms- 
liation 

A vcr\ long investigation accordingly took place, before .v 
('oiiiinissioner specially appointed for the purpose — Jlr Grant 
(iKiw Sir John Peter Grant, K C B ), a distinguished member of 
(he Civil Sen ICC, who subsequently filled the office of Lieii- 
teiinnt-Goicmor of Bengal 

When the charges, however, had almost been gone through, 
iiid Captain i\Iacphcrsou’s meafaiires m the low-country had 
liien inquired into, and when his policy towards the hill-tubes, 
(he ground which promised him the most certain and signal 
(iiumph, remained to be inquired into, where he had from the 
fir-t dem indcd that it should be cvainincd, and where alone it 
(oiihl be efiectnely caainined — in the Hills, among the Khoiids 
(heinsehc-', and in the presence of the persons accused — the 
uKiuiry vas cut short by Colonel Campbell, to whom after a 
hw weeks the Brigndier-Gcncral had given over charge of the 
\gf ncy 

fViloncl ( -imphf 11' declared that, for political reasonr. Captain 
Maepher'cn inii-'t not .ippcar in the Kliond country Next it 
(iiriiMl out tliat politic.lI re isons presented Colonel Campbell 
from ‘eroding down .iny one witness from the Hills, ere yet the 
("iiintrr had been crushed under the feet of Sam Bissye, whom 
(’olond Campbtll was eng.aged in nstonng- 

Ciptiin IVraephcr'-on then agreed to t.ike his ch.ance of tin 

1 'Jlio (^niiiniMsinnnr was lioldni;,' liis roiirl nt Isnu- 

- mil in til' I" -roiinfn of fioonisur, iinir (Jin foot of the IIiIIh 'llin 
ie-\. I'c^ In 1 of totir'' ntti tidcl him 

“ “'1111 l!i }( ,’r IT- Gcii' ri] Cnmph'lJ (‘ihfonnl Nnrratuc,’ p OJj'-nill 
Ir <• hm 1 1 f.oKin tin pi'i'p^, nnd liniv to mnho liinii'lf both ftnml 
rr In 1 lln 1 ill ( inphntif-ilh r iis Inw 
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evidence of snch Khouds as could be collected in the low- 
country, from the iairs and upon the roads Mr Grant had 
about a bundled of them before him, and their evidence was 
uniformly' favourable to the late Agency 

Colonel Campbell next declared that it was pohtically neces- 
sary that Captam INIacpherson’s two late chief native officeis 
should lea\ e Goomsur This lequisition was obeyed, and they 
were sent away , the irresistible belief in the nnnds of the 
Khonds being that they Vi ere sent aw ay m disgrace through 
the influence of Sam Bissye, although the}’’ had not yet had 
an opportunity of examining their witnesses in answer to the 
charges made against them, and their assistance was required 
for the detence of the late Agency Finally, Colonel Campbell 
reqmred that Captain Macpherson should himself qmt Goomsur 
— e\en the low-country his Assistants were in like manner 
excluded Under these circumstances, Colonel Campbell’s atti- 
tude could only be considered by the people to be one of open 
antagonism to the late Agency, and it might seem that there 
could be little chance of the delivery of free and fearless 
testimony 

Situated as Colonel Campbell was with respect to Captain 
IMacpherson, it is not too much to say that, however necessary 
lie may have deemed these successive demands for the exclusion 
of those whose conduct was under mvestigation (Captain Mac- 
pherson emphatically declared that there was not tlie smallest 
ground for any one of them, nor did they, it is bebeved, receive 
any countenance fiom the Commissioner), they at least imposed 
it upon him, as an indispensable condition to a favourable esti- 
mation of his motives upon this occasion, that he should for ever 
aftei abstain from acts indicatmg persoutd hosbbty to Captam 
Macpheison 

The course which he actually took was so extraordinary that 
no less authority than his owm would sufiice to authenticate the 
statement of it it is therefore recorded m his own ■w ords * 

Mr Grant afterwards visited the Goomsur Hills, being inter- 
dicted by Colonel Campbell from eutenug Bond He was not 
attended by a smgle member or seivant ot the late Agency, 
or by any one on their behalf, such attendance being pro- 
hibited by Colonel CanipbelL In due time he made his Eeport, 
which formed the basis of the final decision of the Go\ eminent 


' &ee Appendix 1 
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\i])on tlio cnse — contninecl jn a Eesolution of the Govcmor- 
Gcnoral in Council, dated 7tli October 1848, and m a letter 
of the Court of Directors of tlie 25th September 1850, in 
nhich that Rasolution was reviewed, and a judgment not less 
favourable to the c\-Agency was pronounced 

General Campbell has been pleased to epitomise the charges, 
in a paragraph which will be cited They in trutli took a laiger 
range than would appear from his statement, extending to every 
part of the conduct of the late Agency and its servants , and — 
as might have been expected under the circumstances — j\Ir 
Grant, a very acute man, coming to inquue and to criticise, and 
conducting his inquiries under the difficulties above referred to 
— and the Government adopting Ins reports, did not approve of 
evcrjdhing that had been done, but the result was that uhile 
high praise was awauled to the conduct of the two Assistants, 
IMr Cadenbead and ]\Ir Pinkney (upon uhom necessarily a less 
degiee of responsibility rested than upon their chief), the Go- 
vernment at the same time lecorded its opinion, that ‘'Captain 
Maepberson bad, ivith a very bttle exception, cleared himself 

and his administration of all General ’s' accusations,’ and 

it infoimed the latter officer (who had reiterated his charges) 
Hhat every allegation of the slightest importance set forth in 
his letter had been fully disproved in the course of the inqmry 
conducted by IMr Grant ’ 

The Government at the same time declared that it was 'to be 
regretted, that putting confidence in General ’s repre- 

sentations, since ascertained to have been unfounded, his measure 
of removing the Agency officers of his own authonty received 
the approbation of the Government ’ 

This, seeing that Governments never retract and never are 
m the wrong, seems a tolerably near approach to a confession of 
error 

General Campbell’s summary runs thus — 'IMajor-GeneraP 

reported, on the 20th March, that he wished to give 

all the assistance in bis power to Captain IMacpherson to give 
effect to his measures for the restoration of tranqmllity, but 
no change had taken place in the aspect of affairs, and he 
had come to the conclusion, after communicatmg with many 

^ The officer designated as General is net General Cnmphell, hut 

the Bngadier-Geneml who made the charges 

^ A uiistake for Bngadior-General 
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influential persons, and fiom actual observation, that tranquillity 
would not be restored under the present Agency, owing to the 
extreme hatred manifested throughout these districts agamst 
Captain Macpherson and his estabhshment — the result, as is 
generally stated, of the offensive conduct of the Agency towards 
the inhabitants of these INIootahs, and above all the harsh and 
cruel measures resorted to whenever it has been necessary to 
display the power, as it is termed, of the Grovernment against 
any of these ignorant and deluded people ’ * 

The following extracts from the Resolution of 7th October 
1848 show how these matters appeared to the deciding au- 
thoiity — 

‘ IMr Grant ’ (says the Governor-General in Councd) ‘ was 
led to believe, from what he saw of the Goomsur Khonds, that 
both Gaptam IMacpherson and his native officers were much 
liked by them , and there was, he says, the same negative 
evidence as regards the seven lowland jMootahs attached to the 
Agency — viz , the absence of all complaint agamst them 

‘The direct evidence of the very good feebng towards the 
ex-Agency of the respectable and peaceable classes (village- 
renters and merchants) of the low-country, Mr Grant describes 
as most convincmg 

‘ The conclusion of the Commissioner’s mvestigation, embraced 
in bis 13th Report, which the Governor- General m Council has 
now reviewed, IS a testimony emphatically favourable to Captam 
IMacpherson and his establisliment * — 

‘ “ On the whole subject I must report the result of my inquiry 
to be a conviction that no hatred was felt m the districts under 
the IMeriah Agency agamst Captam IMacpherson or his esta- 
blishment, and neither his conduct nor theus had been op- 
pressive to the inhabitants of those distncts , and that no reason 
existed for fancymg that the feelings of the people towards 
the ex-Agency would have interfered with the return of the 
country to permanent tranqmllity under them On the other 
matters m question, my conviction is that a great change for 
the better in the aspect of affaus was in active progress durmg 
the period between the 14th of March, when General 

' ‘ Nam tire’ of 1861, p 53 

- Mr Grant -svrote to the effect that he helieved that no Agency m India 
could have come so tniunphautly through such an ordeal in respect of the^o 
inqmne= 
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went to Grullery,’ and the 20th of hlarch, when he wrote his 

accusatory letter , that before G-eneral left the village of 

G-ullery, the people who were hving there equalled about two- 
thirds of its onginal population, of whom the greater num- 
ber were people just returned ftom the jungles, that when 

Greneral wrote his accusatory letter it was premature 

to say that there was no prospect of the return of the people 
in the jungles, notwithstanding Captam Macpherson’s proclama- 
tion, because of the dispersion and distance of the absentees — 
and there was a good prospect of the return of the greater 
part of those still absent, because a large proportion of the 
onginal absentees had already returned within the last few 
days, that there was not a spmt of universal distrust in the 
minds of the people of the said distncts against the locally- 
constituted authorities, and no wish for their removal , and that 
at the time in question much progress had been made towards 
the settlement of the low-country of Goomsur ” 

' The charges of mhumamty — as affecting Captain Macpheison 
the ex-Agent, Mr Cadenhead the Principal Assistant, or Lieu- 
tenant Pmkney the Assistant — includmg the allegation in rela- 
tion to harsh and cruel measures resorted to by way of coercion, 
and the general character of the field-operations of the Agency, 
have been searchmgly and comprehensively investigated in the 
8th, 9th, and 12th Reports to Mr Grant The Governor- 
General in Council has no hesitation in pronouncing these 
charges to have been throughout most unmerited. 

Even where the burning of villages was resorted to under 
specific authority from Captain Macpherson, -with the explana- 
tion which the Government has now received of the transaction, 
this officer must be relieved from the blame formerly imputed 
to him , * since there was a manifest necessity for the punishment 
of the rebel party to which these villages belonged, however 
much any necessity for the adoption of such a mode of punish- 
ment may be to be deprecated ’ ^ 

* A TiUngo m the Goomsur low-country 

- No blumo had ever hcen imputed to him 

’ Another paragraph of the Resolution may he cited — ‘'The Goiernor- 
Gcncral in Council has considered !RIr Grant’s 13th Report with the close 
attention which it deserves, not only ns a judicial examination of tho 

groimds (alleged and assumed) on ishich General must bo held to 

hnie founded his opinion that such was tho hatred of the people to 
Cnjitnin Mnepherson’s Mt'nnh Agency that the tranquillity of tho coiintiy 
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To advert to tlic lustory wlitch General Campbell lias taken 

upon biraself to give of the events of 1847 He says 

‘The policy pursued by General vas most successful 

the lemoval of Captain oNIacpherson and hib establishment at 
once put an end to the opposition to Government, tranquillity 
'ivas restored, and nothing lemained but the embers of the dis- 
turbance kept alne by Chokro Riv^xe. * 

This IS a little modified in the ‘Personal Xarrative’ of 
18G4 — 

‘General quickly mar,.lu\l into the dicturbcd districts, 

and through his ]udiciou< mev'Ure* tranquillity vas so far 
restored as to render it po-'-dde agiin to rcnev operations 
against human sacrifices which fn*^' fir«t to last had been the 
sole object the Anglo-Indian Goit't.’.ieiif had m nrw * 

Hr Grant's report adop c-a t'v : ic Government of India, 
gives a very different accour*’ o:*.r’*ors — 

‘I have pointed out tha- :’ <■ of the cour=e of polic\ 

adopted bj General Irs i •' *-.e mirnmcr In n hr 1- m the 

course of a }oar of a niuc" "V' " ^ ^than of loyrtl 

villages, many of them 1 ’"'t ' r g it. with d<-tnjcfion of 
nronertv and some loss o ‘ 
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trminpliaiilly tliiough such an oicleal ns they were subjected to 
These findings do not seem consistent wnth the supposition of 
any very serious corruption Without going into detad on this 
subject, it may he remarked that Soondera Sing and Baba 
Kh.iu were the leading insti aments of an Agency of which 
‘niiklness’ nas emphatically declared bj*^ Mr Grant to be the 
' clnractenstic , that they had adhered to it with infleMble 
constancy, uiidei in.inj' dangers and sufferings, and that they 
had greatl} promoted its success by their zeal and their abilities 
Eieu woic it possible — ns, for the reasons stated, it is not — to 
arrne at any certain conclusion regarding these charges, and 
were that conclusion unfavourable to them, — it would be unfair 
to ludgc them, as General Campbell has done, by a standard of 
morals nhich he well knows to be inapplicable 

Soondera Sing was a high-bred Hindu gentleman of spirit 
and ability, and of manners befittmg his station , and it is un- 
questionable that he retained in a most remarkable degree to 
the day of his death the respect and affection of his own 
couiitrj men Baba Khan was associated with Soondera in all 
things, and though liis school-education had, like that of most 
IMahomedans, been neglected, he spoke many languages, and 
was very able and mtelligent He filled at the time of his 
death the respectable office of Tahsildar of Nellore These 
men died prematurely, w orn out m the pubhc service Captam 
IMacpherson and iMr Cadenhead publicly acknowledged the value 
of their assistance, and wnuld have disclaimed any credit them- 
selves of which an ample share was not awarded to Soondera 
Sing and Baba Khan, their zealous instruments and coadjutors 
The Hindu and the IMusulman in their short day served God 
according to their measure , and General Campbell would have 
done w'ell, instead of reiterating his harsh and vmdictive accu- 
sations agamst them, to dwell less on the alleged fimlties and 
more upon the undoubted merits of tw o men who contributed 
so largely to the work of humanity 
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CORBESPONDENOE BETWEEN MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN CAMPBELL, 0 B , 
ANB THE EDITOR OF THESE MEMORIAT^ 

I — Mr Macpherson to Genet al Campbell 

6 Stfinliope Street, Hyde Paik Gardens 
Marcli 7, 1803 

Sir, — A work beanng your name as author, and those of 
Messrs Hurst & Blackett as publishers, but purporting to be 
printed for private circulation, was reviewed in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Evening Courant’ of the 28tb ult The review contains state- 
ments professedly founded on the n ork m question, and reflectmg 
upon the conduct of the late Major Macpheison, although he is 
not named in the review The book was noticed some time ago 
m the London ‘ Spectator,’ in a review of similar purport 

I am the eldest brother of Major Macpherson Upon the ap- 
pearance of the review in the ‘ Spectator ’ I wrote to IMessrs 
Hurst & Blackett (bemg unacquainted with your address), and 
asked them to submit to you my lequest to be favoured with a 
copy of the work They have smce informed me that they 
forwarded my apphcation, but I make no doubt that it has 
failed to reach you Under these circumstances I now renew 
my request , and I hope that it will be convement for you to ac- 
cede to it at an early date, smce, mdependently of the newspaper 
notices which have put an end to all pnvacy, I might have fairly 
claimed to see, even while its circulation was private, a book 
which appears to contain reflections upon the conduct of my 
brother, whom you succeeded in office 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

William: IMacpherson 

P S — A copy, if sent to 6 Duke Street, Edinburgh, wall 
reach me 

Major-General John Campholl, C B 
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n — General Campbell to Mr Macphei son 

120 George Street, Edinburgh 
March 9, 1803 

Sir, — I bare this day received yours of the'7tb, and, as re- 
quested, have forwarded a copy of my booh to 6 Duke Street- 
Messrs Hurst & Blackett made no commumcatiou to me respect- 
ing your wish to have a copy of the work, which was written 
solely for private circulation among my friends , nor had I any 
knowledge whatsoever of the reviews of the book which you 
mention until the papers m which they appeared were forwarded 
to me casually by a fnend , nor do I know who the writers are. 
Had my permission been asked to review or notice the work in 
any manner, I should most certainly have lefused my consent- 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J Caiijbell. 

"W Macpheraon, Esq , 6 Stanhope Street 


m — Ml Macphei son to Geneial Campbell 

0 Stanhope Street, Hjde Pork Gardens 
March 16, 1803 

Sir, — I have to thank you for the copy of your ‘ Narrative,’ 
which you were so good as to send to Duke Street in compliance 
with my request At page 202 I observe the following pas- 
sage — ‘ By the kind permission of Lord Dalhousie, I published 
an answer to a tissue of gross misrepresentations which appeared 
m the Calcutta Review ’ As I am not aware of the existence 
of any publication which bears your name besides the ‘ Nar- 
rative,’ I beg leave to enqmre whether the answer to which you 
refer is an anonymous pamphlet, entitled ‘ The Khond Agency 
and the Calcutta Review— being a Reply m Refutation of the 
Misrepresentations and Distortions of Facts contained in several 
Articles on IChond Affairs, published in Nos IX , XT , XV , 
and XX of the Calcutta Review (Madras, 1849)'? If this is 
not your answer, I shall feel obliged if you will afford me such 
information as may enable me to obtain a copy of the answer 
As the manner in which you mention Lord Dalhousie's name 
might seem to imply that his Lordship m some degree lent his 
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winction to tlie contents of yoin publication, I shall esteem it a 
favour if 3 'ou vill ac(|uaint me with the e\act turns in vliich 
Ins permission -was convc'j’ccl 

I am, Sir, your obedient sen ant, 

WinraAM MAcriicn'^ON 

itlnjor-Gcnernl John Cninphcll, C 3) 


IV . — Gcneinl Camjyhcll to j\li Maej^ho son 

320 George Street, Edinhurgh 
March 37, 1805 

Sir, — I have to aclnow ledge the receipt of your letter of 
yesterday The passage which 3 'ou quote from page 202 of my 
‘ Narrative’ has leference to the pamphlet entitled ‘Tlie Khond 
Agency and the Calcutta Review,’ Ac , for the publication of 
which and the use of official papers I received the peimiission of 
the Governor-General of India, Lord Dalhousie, through the 
usual official channel , hut I do not mean to imply that his 
Loidship appioved or otherwise of the contents of the pamphlet, 
copies of which were at the time sent to the late Alajor Mac- 
pherson, the leading Indian peiiodicals, the anonymous writer 
in the ‘ Calcutta Review ,’ the several Governments of India, and 
the Court of Diiectors , the latter stating in reply that they did 
not approve of officers noticing anonjunous reflections on their 
official conduct, and that I ought to have rested satisfied with 
the appioval of my superiors, or woids to that effect. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J Campbell 

W Mncpliorson, Esq , London 


V — Ml Macplierson to Genei al Campbell 

6 stanhope Street, 3Iyde Park Gardens, W 
Marcli 31, 1803 

Sir, — I have received your letter of the 17th insL, in which 
you inform me that the pamphlet entitled ‘ The Khond Agency 
and the Calcutta Review^,’ Ac , is the answei to which you 
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referied as having been published by you As both your works 
relate to the delicate subject of the comparative merits of your- 
self and Major Macpherson, and abound in stnctures upon bis 
conduct, it is remarkable that the pamphlet which was published 
does not bear your name, while the ‘ Nan ative,’ which does 
bear youi name, has not been published Although you say 
that you had the permission of Lord Dalhousie for the publi- 
cation of the pamphlet, and for the use of official papers, I 
cannot suppose that you mean to intimate more than that 
Lord Dalhousie gave you permission to use official documents m 
replying to the ‘ Calcutta Review ’ The pamphlet m question 
relates in great part to transactions m respect of which no ob- 
servations touching your conduct had been made in the ^ Calcutta 
Review , ’ and not only is it not professedly yours, but it con- 
tains passages calcidated to impress the reader with the belief 
that the work, whoever was its author, could not have been 
written by youi-self Thus at p 7 it says — ‘ Our immediate 
busmess, however, is with the measures pursued by Captain 
(now Lieutenant- Colonel) Campbell, and their results And 
with the mass of evidence before us, to which we would now 
respectfully direct the attention of our readers, we cannot hesi- 
tate to affirm that to him belongs the credit of having laid the 
foundation of successful operations in the Groomsur klahahs,’ &c 
And at p 61 — ‘ For a succinct account of Captain (now Lieute- 
nant-Colonel) Campbell’s labouis among the Khonds of Groom- 
sur, we would refer our readei-s to the clear and satisfactory 
statement which he gave in to kli Commissioner Grant. This 
document well deserves a careful perusal ’ In each of these 
passages a judgment professedly coming horn a different quarter 
is delivered in favour of Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell No 
reader could feel at hberty to suppose that the object of these 
commendations was himself the giver I understand you to 
mtimate that you transmitted your pamphlet to the Court of 
Directors, and that the Court stated in reply to your commum- 
cation that it disapproved of officers noticmg anonymous reflec- 
tions on their official conduct, and that you ought to have rested 
satisfied with the appioval of your superiors I also gather 
from your letter that the Court expressed these opmions without 
adverting to the fact that your pamphlet was itself anonymous, 
and was full of reflections upon the official conduct of others 
(which conduct was at that moment passmg under the review of 
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the Court), and without noticing the delusive passages to which 
I have referred That this should have been so does appear to 
me so extraordinary, that I cannot but suppose that the matter 
needs some explanation, or some additional statement, to place 
it "With sufficient clearness before the mind of the reader On 
the pubhcation of the pamphlet, Itir Cadenhead, late Prmcipal 
Assistant m the Hill-Tracts of Orissa, apphed to the Government 
of Bengal for leave to i eply to its misstatements That per- 
mission was refused , and the refusal was confirmed, on appeal, 
by the Government of India, which (according to the recollec- 
tion of a person who saw the correspondence) assigned as the 
ground of its decision, that Mr Cadenhead’s re-employment m 
the Political Department (whence he had, in common with 
Major Macpherson and the whole Hill Agency, been removed 

upon charges made by General’ ) was itself a sufficient 

refutation of anonymous accusations * Major Macpherson, in a 
memorandum which, upon his return to India in 1853, he sub- 
mitted to Lord Dalhousie, rejiresented that immediately upon 
his leavmg India his character (lecently cleared of the charges 

of Geneial by a solemn decision of the Government) had 

been assailed anew m an anonymous pamphlet (meaning the 
pamphlet of which you have avowed yourself the author), having 
the colour of support from official papers, and reproducing 

against him the exploded accusations of General as if 

they had never been adjudicated upon, mmgled with aspersions 
as groundless as those , and that thrs pamphlet had been m- 
dustriously circulated in India and in England ‘ Confiding,’ 
he added, 'that the ultimate vmdication of my character is safe 
with the Government which I have served, and believing that I 
shall best meet their vievs by abstaining from doing anything 
to keep alive the controversy on Khond affairs, to which I never 
contributed a single line, and which, in its origm and spirit, 
cannot but be regarded as discreditable to humamty, I have 

' Tlie officer designated ns General is the Bngadier-Genernl who 

made the charges against the Agency in 1847 

^ The Editor of these Jlemonnb has been informed, since the date of this 
correspondence, that Mr Cndenhead’s apphcation was not for leave to answer 
the pamphlet, hut for protection hv the Government against such attacks 
from a quarter apparentlj official, and that the replj was that Mr Cadenhead 
had not made out a case for the mterference of the Government This 
prohnhlv meant that, the pamphlet being anonymous, the Government could 
not assume that it emanated from an oflicial source 
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remamed silenE’ The Goveniment justified Ins confidence hy 
emplojnng him in ofiiccs of honour and difficulfy in -which lio 
-was enabled to render eminent service to the btate, .md the 
control ersy seemed to haie passed into oblivion But since Ins 
death }ou Inve come forwaid to assail his meinor} For tlic 
sake of Ills reputation, and of the repukation of Ins colleagues — 
IMr Cadenlicad and Major Pinknej , C B — who have like him 
descended into the grave, hoi'ourcd and lamented, I desired to 
see }our ‘Narmtive’ I find in it a senes of btatemeiity, to 
which mightwell be applied the language used bj' jour‘-elf with 
reference to irticles in the ‘Calcntki Jteview,’ well known to have 
been written bv a man of the Inglie'^t ch.ir.ictcr the Jti verend 
Br Buff But I will not now e\ nmnejour issi rtioiis in detail, 
for I observe m the work .ni omi-^sion which, iddcd to the ftcls 
alxeadv noticed, appears to me to lender further coininent un- 
less At p 5S you cite and adopt a portion of a report wnit' n 

bv General .whose n ime I rcirret to “-ee m*roan'-e-'I ]j 

von into this controversv, as I have little doalittha* his iri-t,.’ f- 

^.^1— r i. 1 ... _T.__ . . _ .i. . 5 ... 
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India House, -winch, long after the close of 3 onr service m 
Oiissn, dealt with the subject, ns you i\ill see bj”- the following 
e\ti acts from a ' IMemorandum (prepaied at the India House) 
of the Improvement of the Administration of India during the 
last Thirty Yeais’ (ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed 12tb February 1858)' 

Loid Canning too, upon Major iVIncpherson’s death, directed 
the Secretary to the Government of India to address to the 
Go vernoi -General’s Agent for Central India a letter, m which 
the following passage occurs — 

‘ Major Maepherson’s services in the Political Department 
through a long course of years, especially the part he took m the 
suppression of human sacrifice and female infanticide among 
the IChonds, have gained for him a high place in the long list of 
distinguished officers vho have adorned the Indian Service, and 
entitle him to the lasting gratitude of the Government and 
people of India ’ 

I need not add that I consider myself at libeity to give 
publicity to the correspondence which has passed between us 
I am. Sir, youi obedient servant, 

William MAcrnEiisoN 

Major-Gouernl John Campholl, C JJ 


Geneial Campbell to the Editoi of the '■Edinburgh 

Coin ant ’ 

29 Old Burlington Street, London, W ^ 
April 7, 1863 

Sir, — I observe that you have pubbshed in your paper of the 
4th inst a correspondence wbicb has passed between Mi 
klacpherson and myself, and I have to request that you will 
favour me with space for a few brief obseiwations 

I most mdignantly repel the insinuation contained in the 
follo-wmg passage in Mr Macpheison’s letter — 'As both your 
works lelate to the delicate subject of the comparative merits 
of yourself and Major Macpheison, and aboimd in strictures 

' The e-vtnictfl are here omitted, hecauso they have heen pnnted at p 282 
of the present work 
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upon his conduct, it is remarkahle that the pamphlet which was 
puhbshed does not bear your name, while the “Narrative” 
which does bear your name has not been published ’ 

Of the ‘ pamphlet’ commented upon by jMt Macpherson — ■ 
apait from the official letters and papers it contains — I did not 
wi ite a line, nor did I hnoio anything of the contents of the 
pamphlet until aftei its publication, but it was well knovm 
that I was responsible for it, and that I courted, nay challenged, 
refutation — if that weie possible — of the facts stated therem 

I stand fast by the truth of every statement contamed m my 
‘Narrative,’ and although it was only wntten for my family 
and friends, I may now think it nght to make it pubbc, as has 
frequently been suggested to me 

It was not necessary to drag the names of Dr Cadenhead 
and Major Pinkney mto this discussion as has been done The 
latter gentleman has not been named by me, and the former 
only with respect , neither is Major Jlacpherson’s success m 
another sphere of duty questioned 

This bitter controversy was simply a personal matter between 
Major Macpherson and myself as to whom belonged the chief 
merit of the suppression of human sacrifice in Goomsur , for at 
that period — with the exception of Boad — the other districts 
afterwards operated upon by me had not been entered, and the 
origin of the dispute will appear in the following extracts from 
a letter, quoted from the ‘ pamphlet,’ which in 1847 I addressed 
to a high official, through whom it passed to Major Macpherson, 
then not many miles from my camp, in reply, as will be seen, 
to statements made by him — 

Para 23 ‘I here assert that, aided by the intrepid old chief 
Sam Bissye Bahadui Biikshi, I put an end to the pubbc per- 
formance of the Menah sacrifice among the Khonds of Goomsur, 
and that up to the end of 1841, when I last visited them, the cruel 
nte had not been pubbcly performed ’ [See above, p 156 — 
En Mem ] 

Para. 30 ‘If Captain Macpherson had reframed from at- 
tempting to exalt his own reputation at the expense of mine, 
and if he had confined himself to the vindication of his own 
policy without nulbfymg my past and present measures, I would 
have remained silent, and in silence suffered the obloquy that 
has for years been cast upon my honest endeavours to pave 
the way for the ultimate extmction of a revolting rite But 
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Captain Macplieruon lias thought good, officially, to annoimce to 
you my entire “failure” in the Meii.ih cause In public joui- 
uala I have often read similar statements, but I have passed 
them by nnnotieed , the intimation publicly communicated to 
3mu cannot be tieated in like manner, and I will hope that m 
this recoided intimation of my “failure and his success,” sub- 
mitted to you by Captain IMacpherson, you mil discern both 
the cause and the apology for whatevei of egotism may belong 
to this paper ’ 

I may observe that I feel confident the historian whose name 
18 mentioned by ISIr Macpherson will yet be satisfied that be 
has — unintentionally I doubt noL — done me some injustice 

I remain, etc , 

J CAJirBELL 


LOITDOW 


rUlJTTlLU OJT BPOTXIBWOODK ABU CO 
KEW &TBEET BQUABB 




